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COLUMBUS AT SALAMANCA. 


*‘——e di te solo 


Basti ai posteri tuoi ch’alquanto accume: 
Che quel poco dara lunga memoria 


Some three years since, a large his- 
torical painting was exhibited at the 
gallery of the Artists’ Fund Associa- 
tion in the city ‘of New York. Its 
subject, as announced, was “ Colum- 
bus before the Council of Salaman- 
ca.” The picture was said to be a 
work of merit, and attracted much 
attention. It represented the great 
discoverer standing in the large hall 
of a convent, surrounded by monks 
and ecclesiastics, foremost among 
whom are three Dominican friars, 
who, having apparently worked 
themselves into a paroxysm of anger, 
face Columbus with gestures of vio- 
lent denunciation. Grave, dignified, 
and majestic stands the great Geno- 
ese discoverer among them, appa- 
rently the only reasonable being in 
that assemblage of ignorance and 
bigotry, whose victim he is evidently 
about to become. The pictorial les- 
son sought to be conveyed was, clear- 
ly, that here was another Galileo busi- 
ness, a second ¢ pur si muove sen- 
sation, a repetition of the: favorite 
¢ “Thy single name will pour diviner light 
O’er history’s pages ; and thy fame inspire 
Bards, who are yet unborn, with more celestial 


fire.” Tasso’s ¥erusalem Delivered. 
VOL. 1x—28 


Di poema dignissima e d’istoria.* 


Gierusalemme Liberata, Tasso. 





amusement of all churchmen, which 
every one knows to be the persecu- 
tion of discoverers and the crushing 
out of knowledge. And the warrant 
for all this misrepresentation was said 
to be found in the pages of Washing- 
ton Irving’s History of Columbus. 

Now, a perusal of those pages 
shows that, although Mr. Irving com- 
mitted a grave historical blunder in 
describing a “ council of Salamanca” 
that had no existence, he neverthe- 
less expressly excepts from any charge 
of ignorance and intolerance that 
may be implied from his language 
these very Dominican monks who, 
in Mr. Kauffman’s historical picture, 
are made the foremost and most vio- 
lent in their denunciation of Colum- 
bus. 

“When Columbus,” says Irving, 
“began to state the grounds of his 
belief, the friars of St. Stephen’s (Do- 
minicans) alone paid attention to him, 
that convent being more learned in 
the sciences than the rest of the uni- 
versity. ‘The others appear to have 


intrenched themselves behind one ~ 


dogged proposition.” 
In the entire range of English art 
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and literature so firmly have some 
of the most offensive forms of anti- 
Catholic prejudice become rooted, 
that, whenever any prominent histo- 
rical character or incident comes in 
contact with the Catholic Church the 
eccasion is seized, night or wrong, 
with or without authority, and often 
in the very teeth of history, to exem- 
plify some phase of what people are 
pleased to call popish ignorance and 
persecution. Under the dark pall 
of bigotry that has so long oversha- 
dowed the genius of English litera- 
ture, events which, in honest truth, 
should and do redound to the honor 
of the Catholic Church and its hier- 
archy as protectors of knowledge and 
promoters of noble enterprises have 
been, by a species of literary legerde- 
main, wrested into so many evidences 
of their intolerance. 

More than any country, England 
has furnished astounding and repul- 
sive proofs of the truth of Count De 


Maistre’s assertion that “ History is 


a vast conspiracy against truth.” 
With uplifted hands, dripping with 
the blood of the innocent, she accuses 
other nations of murder. With a sta- 
tute-book black with intolerance and 
suppression of knowledge, she talks 
complacently of the nghts of con- 
science and the blessings of educa- 
tion. 

In a lecture on Daniel O’Connell, 
delivered in Brooklyn on the fifth 
of March last, the distinguished ora- 
tor, Wendell Phillips, of Boston, with 
all his eloquence, appeared almost 
at a loss fittingly to qualify, by de- 
scription and illustration, the frightful 
tyranny of Protestant England against 
Catholic Ireland, as exemplified in 
the diabolical ingenuity of the means 
by which she sought to “stamp out” 
Irish nationality and annihilate Ca- 
tholicity. And, Mr. Phillips might 
have added, she was as consistently 
bigoted at home as in Ireland. 
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Here, the poor hedge schoolmaster 
if a Catholic, who taught a child its 
abc, was, for the first offence, sub- 
ject to banishment, and for the se- 
cond, #0 be hanged as a felon. ‘There, 
when the University of Oxford was 
asked to confer the honorary degree 
of A.M. on Alban Francis, a learned 
Benedictine, he was rudely thrust 
back, solely for the reason that he 
was a Catholic. And yet the same 
university had shortly before confer- 
red the same degree on—a Moham- 
medan! The old distich is very 
trite, but on that occasion it was very 
true: 


“ Turk, Jew, or atheist may enter here, 
But not a papist.”” 


It is a memorable fact that Sir 
Isaac Newton particularly distin- 
guished himself by active participa- 
tion in this piece of bigotry. He 
actually suspended the preparation 
for the press of his /rincip~ia, and 
lent all the influence of his position 
and his great name in order that an 
Englishman, distinguished for his 
virtues and his learning, might not, 
because he was a Catholic, receive 
the cheap recognition of the hono- 
rary degree of a Protestant univer- 
sity. And Newton’s English biogra- 
pher coolly states that “it was this 
circumstance, perhaps, as much as 
the personal merit of Newton, that 
induced the university to select him, 
the following year, to serve as their 
representative in parliament.” 

But space fails us to dwell on this 
subject, and we desire merely to note 
the fact that, so thoroughly has a 
spirit of intolerant anti-Catholicity 
permeated English literature, that its 
expression, in some shape, is con- 
stantly found at the points of the 
pens of many who are personally 
unconscious of any such inspiration. 
The spirit we refer to so thoroughly 
pervades every department of litera- 
ture—history, biography, travels, poe- 
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try, philosophy—that from youth to 
old age it is unconsciously infiltrated 
into the mental processes of every 
one who uses the English language 
as a means of acquiring or communi- 
cating knowledge. Even as we 
write, an instance of this presents 
itself. Here is a passage from the 
editorial columns of a leading daily, 
published in Brooklyn, the third city 
of the Union: “—the church so long 
deemed the enemy of human freedom 
and intellectual progress, which im- 
prisoned Galileo, and tried to thwart 
Columbus in putting the girdle of her 
ancient faith around the world”! 
And yet the article from which this 
extract is made is evidently written 
in a spirit that its author honestly 
supposes to be one of entire freedom 
from religious prejudice. The church 
tried to thwart Columbus! ‘That is 
the main idea of the passage quoted, 
as it was also the inspiration of the 
Kauffman painting. Such ideas and 
such inspiration are the result of 
general prejudice and a foregone 
conclusion. 

Of course we are aware of the ac- 
commodating pliability of the term 
“the church,” as used by writers 
who have anything disagreeable or 
false to say of Catholicity. “The 
church” is, by turns, a council, the 
pope, the cardinals, the inquisition, a 
bishop or two, a knot of priests, 
sometimes only one, a king, a vice- 
roy,a barefooted friar,a dying nun, 
or even a simple layman. It is real- 
ly difficult and discouraging to deal 
with people who either cannot or 
will not abide by some standard of 
meaning for words whose proper ac- 
ceptance is well defined and recog- 
nized. 

In the case of Columbus these 
misrepresentations are the more re- 
markable for the reason that there is 
no history of the discovery of Ameri- 
ca, no biography of Columbus, how- 


ever imperfect, however prejudiced 
it may be, from whose perusal the 
student can arise with any other con- 
viction than that Columbus, so far 
from being thwarted, was, on the 
contrary, enabled to succeed in ob- 
taining from Spain the means to fit 
out his expedition only, wholly, and 
solely by reason of the encourage- 
ment and aid he received from friars, 
priests, bishops, and cardinals! 

From the moment he set foot on 
Spanish soil until he sailed from Pa- 
los the generous sympathy and brave 
advocacy of churchmen never for- 
sook him. Never for a moment did 
they waver in their appreciation of 
his noble nature, his sincere piety, 
and the merit of his enterprise. From 
the Dominicans cloistered in St. Ste- 
phens to Luis de St. Angel, high trea- 
surer at the royal court; from the 
saintly hermit of La Rabida to the 
grand Cardinal Mendoza, (“a man 
of sound judgment, quick intellect, 
eloquent and able,” says Washington 
Irving,) in all are found the same 
generous enthusiasm and unwavering 
boldness in their support of the 
strange sailor’s enterprise. 

And now, should Mr. Kauffman, 
or any other artist, desirous of paint- 
ing a great picture without pander- 
ing to a taste as false in art as in his- 
tory, desire to select a striking inci- 
dent from the history of Columbus, 
we beg leave to suggest that, without 
flying in the face of truth, he may 
find it among the following historical 
incidents : 


First. Pedro Gonzalez de Mendo-, 


za, in appearance lofty and venera- 
ble, of generous and gentle deport- 
ment, pleading the cause of Colum- 
bus before the queen. 

Second. The friar Diego de Deza 
aiding Columbus in sore necessity 
from his own scant purse. 

Third. Juan Perez, prior of the 
convent of La Rabida, remonstrating 
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with Columbus against abandoning 
his great enterprise and quitting 
Spain. 

Fourth. The same prior saddling 
a mule at midnight to confront the 
dangers of mountain passes, and an 
enemy’s country, in order to intercede 
for Columbus with the queen at San- 
ta Fé. 

Fifth, The same noble monk 
pleading the cause of Columbus be- 
fore the queen with such chivalrous 
enthusiasm that “Isabella never 
heard the proposition urged with 
such honest zeal and impassioned 
eloquence.” 

Sixth. Another noble ecclesiastic, 
Luis de St. Angel, who, rivalling 
Isabella’s magnanimity, met the 
queen’s noble offer to pledge her 
crown jewels to raise the necessary 
funds for Columbus’s expedition with 
the assurance that she need not, for 
he would advance the money. 

But to return to the “council of 
Salamanca.” The word council pre- 
sents the idea of a solemn ecclesiasti- 
cal assemblage : not a committee, not 
a board, not a junto; but something 
grand, elevated in dignity and large 
in numbers. When you say “coun- 
cil,” every one, instinctively, imag- 
ines a crowd of mitres and episcopal 
croziers. 

With that “fatal facility” which 
is the bane of historical composition 
Irving has given us an entire chap- 
ter of nine pages describing this 
famous “council,” its debates, and 
its proceedings, and from this chap- 
ter has gradually, although — we 
must in justice to Mr. Irving say— 
unwarrantably, grown up a story 
that, by dint of thirty years’ repetition, 
has almost acquired the dignity of 
an historical fact. ‘That Prescott 
should have followed Irving is not 
surprising. That Lamartine should 
have disdained reference to histori- 
cal sources and spoken of Spain of 
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the fifteenth century with that won- 
derful sans géne that improvises both 
form and substance, that writes an apo- 
theosis of Robespierre and calls it a 
history of the Girondins, in which there 
is, of course, a florid description of 
“the last banquet,” (which never 
took place,) is still less surprising. 
But that a Spaniard and a serious 
historian, Don Modesto Lafuente, 
should have written an important 
page in the history of his country 
on the word of an entire stranger is 
astounding. 

The whole of chapter third and 
part of chapter fourth of Irving’s 
Life and Voyages of Christopher Co- 
dumbus are devoted to “ the council.’ 
Irving represents Ferdinand “ deter- 
mined to take the opinion of the 
most learned men in the kingdom, 
and be guided by their decision.” 
Ferdinand de Talavera, “one of the 
most erudite men of Spain and high 
in the royal confidence,” was com- 
manded to consult the most learned 
astronomers, etc. After they had 
informed themselves fully on the 
subject, they were to consult together 
and make a report to the sovereign of 
their collective opinion. After a long 
disquisition on the condition of learning 
and science at that time, Irving goes 
on to say: “Such was the period 
when a council of clerical sages was 
convened in the collegiate convent 
of St. Stephen to investigate the 
new theory of Columbus. It was 
composed of professors of astronomy, 
geography, mathematics, and other 
branches of science, together with 
various dignitaries of the church and 
learned friars, . . . Among the 
number who were convinced by the 
reasoning and warmed by the elo- 
quence of Columbus was Diego de 
Deza, a worthy and learned friar of 
the order of St. Dominick. He obtain- 
ed for Columbus a dispassionate if 
not an unprejudiced hearing.” Irving 
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speaks of the assembled body as 
“this learned junto,” and says that 
occasional conferences took place, 
but without producing any decision. 

“Talavera, to whom the matter 
was specially entrusted, had too little 
esteem for it, and was too much 
occupied to press it to a conclusion, 
and thus the inquiry experienced 
continual procrastination and neg- 
lect.” 

So far the third chapter of Irving. 
It is a remarkable fact that, for all 
the important staternents concerning 
the “council,” Irving cites but one 
authority, Remesal, referring to book 
ii. chapter 27, and book xi. chapter 
7. In an endeavor to verify these 
citations we find that book ii. has but 
twenty-two chapters, and the pas- 
sage referred to in book xi. chapter 7 
is not there, but in book ii. chapter 
7. But it is more than singular that 
Irving should refer to Remesal at 
all on that subject. Remesal was 
a learned Dominican monk and his 
work is a History of the Provinces of 
Chiapa and Guatemala, (America.) 
His book was completed in 1609, 
and first published in 1619. Person- 
ally, he was separated from the 
events at Salamanca by a space of 
one hundred and twenty years. He 
was not writing the history of Spain 
in 1487, and what he says concern- 
ing Salamanca is merely incidental, 
unquestionably correct though it be. 
Thus, he states that, with the aid of 
the Dominicans, Columbus brought 
over the most learned men of the 
university, and among the numerous 
claims to greatness of the convent 
of St. Stephen was that of having 
been the principal cause of the dis- 
covery of the Indies.* 

To return to Irving. He relates 


* Y con el favor des los Religiosos reduxo a su 
opinion los mayores Letrados de laescuela. . . . 
Entre las muchas grundezas . . unaes aver sido 
la principal ocasion del descubrimiento de las Indias.”’ 
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in chapter 4 that the “consultations 
of the board (first it was the council, 
then “this learned junto”) at Sala- 
manca were interrupted by the Spa- 
nish campaign against Malaga, be- 
fore that learned body could come 
to a decision, and for a long time 
Columbus was kept in suspense, 
vainly awaiting the report that was to 
decide the fate of his application.” 
It thus appears that the opinion of 
the council was not sufficiently ad- 
verse to Columbus to report at once 
and unfavorably of his project. Then 
followed the spring campaign of 
1487, the siege of Malaga, August, 
1487. “In the spring of 1489,” 
says Irving, “Columbus was sum- 
moned to attend a conference of 
learned men to be held at the city of 
Seville.” 

But if a fresh conference is to de- 
cide, what then was the value of the 
Salamanca council by whose deci- 
sion, as Mr. Irving informed us a few 
pages back, King Ferdinand had re- 
solved to be guided ? 

“In 1490, Ferdinand and Isabella 
entered Seville in triumph. Spring 
and summer wore away. At court 
was Fernando de Talavera, the fro- 
crastinating arbiter of the pretensions 
of Columbus.” So then the arbiter 
was Talavera, not the council, which, 
so far from condemning, have not 
yet, at the end of four years, given 
any decision concerning the affair of 
Columbus. 

The higher we remount with the 
authorities toward the epoch of “ the 
council” the less do we find concern- 
ing it and concerning Salamanca. 
The chroniclers of their Catholic 
majesties, Hernando del  Pulgar, 
Galindez, Carvajal, and others, make 
no mention of it, and Peter Martyr, 
Lucio Siculo, Gonzalez de Oviedo, 
Lopez de Gomara, and Sohs are 
equally silent on the subject. 

It must be borne in mind, with re- 
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gard to Columbus, that historical cer- 
tainty begins really with the siege of 
Granada, in 1492. Everything pre- 
ceding that epoch is traditional, often 
vague and uncertain, and seldom sup- 
ported by documentary evidence. A 
council at Salamanca held by royal 
order would have been authorized by 
special edict or decree. There was 
none. Neither was there any regular 
delegation to the university, no com- 
mission officially installed, no interro- 
gatories, nor registers, nor records, 
followed by a definitive decree. The 
college and convent of St. Stephen 
(Dominican) was only one college of 
the many at Salamanca constituting 
the university. If such a council as 
Irving describes had ever been held 
there, reference to recorded proceed- 
ings, and a final decision in its ar- 
chives, or in those of St. Stephen, could 
long since have been made. 

The truth is that the only authority 


for any statements concerning a com- 
mittee of cosmographers is a pas- 
sage in the life of the grand admiral, 
written by his son Fernando Colum- 


bus. As already remarked, the 
nearer we approach the period of the 
pretended “council” the less we hear 
about it. Herrera, whose sagacity, 
impartiality, and fidelity are universal- 
ly recognized, thus relates the matter 
of the cosmographers, but not once 
does he mention “ council” or “ Sala- 
manca.” He says (1st Dec. book 1, 
chap. vii.) “that Columbus’s suit was 
so home pressed (y tanto se porfid 
en ello) that their Catholic majesties, 
giving some attention to the affair, 
referred it to father Ferdinand de Tal- 
avera. He (Talavera) held a meeting 
of cosmographers who debated about 
it, (qui confirieron en ello,) but there 
being few then of that profession in 
Castile, and those none of the best 
in the world, and besides Columbus 
would not altogether explain himself, 
_ lest he should be served as he had 
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been in Portugal,* they came toa 
resolution nothing answerable to what 
he had expected.” 

Herrera follows Ferdinand Colum- 
bus very closely; adopting, in many 
passages, his very words. Fernando 
makes no mention of Salamanca, says 
expressly that the cosmographers 
were called altogether by Talavera, 
and that Columbus held back his 
most important proofs lest what had 
happened him in Portugal might also 
happen him in Spain, (né lo ammi- 
raglio si volea lasciar tanto intendere 
che gli avenisse quel, che in Porto- 
gallo gli avvenne et gli urbassero la 
beniditione.) 

Fernando Columbus was a man of 
learning and ability, and his history is 
of great value. Unfortunately, the 
work, as he wrote it, is lost. It was, 
of course, in the Spanish language. 
It is said that a son of his brother 
Diego took the MS. to Genoa, where 
it was translated into Italian. The 
version now used in Spain is retrans- 
lated from the Italian, and abounds in 
errors. There is a very good copy 
of the Italian edition (Venice, 1685) 
in the Astor library. 

Munoz, the Spanish national histo- 
rian who followed Herrera and pre- 
cedes Navarette, was a scholar of great 
merits, talents, and liberal acquisitions. 
He was indefatigable in research, and 
being royal historiographer had free 
access to all the records of Spain. 
He says that Talavera was commis- 
sioned to examine the enterprise with 
cosmographers, and give their opin- 


* During his negotiation at Lisbon with the king 
of Portugal, Columbus was requested to furnish for 
the consideration of the royal council a detailed plan 
of his proposed voyage, with charts and documents 
according to which he intended to shape his course. 
As'soon as these were obtained, a well-manned vessel, 
under command of an able captain, was despatched 
with orders to sail west on the Atlantic according to 
the instructions of Columbus. Some few days out 
from the Cape Verd Islands, the crew became dis- 
couraged, and the vessel returned. The secret of its 
mission soon transpired, and Columbus, outraged at 
the treach ery, left Portugal in disgust. 
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jon. As the court happened that 
winter to be at Salamanca, they met 
there. It is to be regretted that no 
record exists of the conferences that 
took place in the Dominican convent 
of St. Stephen, from which to form 
an opinion of the condition of mathe- 
matics and astronomy in the univer- 
sity so famous in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Jt is clear, nevertheless, that 
Columbus established his propositions, 
produced his proofs, and met every ob- 
jection.* 

Munoz (Historia del Nuevo Mundo, 
.Pp- §7; 58, 59) continues: “ Los domi- 
nicanos poner entre sus glorias el 
haber hospedado en San Esteban al 
descubridor de las Indias, dadole de 
comer y otros auxilios para seguir sus 
pretensiones; y sobra todo el haber 
estado por su opinion en equellas dis- 
putas, y atraido 4 su partido los pri- 
meros hombres de la escuela. En lo 


qual attribuyen la principal parte 4 


Fray Diego Deza. . . . cuyo autori- 
dad. contribuy6 mucho para 
los creditos y acceptacion de la em- 
presa.”"t 

Only a few years since, in 1858, 
Don Domingo Doncel y Ordar, of 
Salamanca, published a memoir in 
which he refutes the statements of 
Irving. 

A conference of cosmographers 
doubtless was held, but it was not of 
the nature described by Irving and 


* Talavera 4 quien los reyes encargaron la comi- 
sion de juntara los sujetis habiles in cosmografia, para 
examinar la empresa, y dar su pareceo. Formose la 
junta en Salamanca, quiz4 per el invierno estando 
allila corte. Es lastima quo no hayan quidado docu- 
mentis de las disputas que se tuvieron en el convento 
de los dominicanos de San Esteban para formar juicio 
del estado de las matematicas y astronomia en aquella 
universidad famosa en el siglo XV. Coustu que 
Colon sentaban sus proposisciones, exponfa sus fun- 
damentos, y satisfacid 4 las dificultades. 

t The Dominicans are justly proud of the hospitali- 
ty extended by them in their convents to the discov 
erer of America, entertaining him, and providing him 
with all things necessary to pursue his projects ; and 
still more of having declared for him in the argument, 
drawing over to his side the first men of the univer- 
sity. In all which the great merit is due to Diego de 
Deza, whose influence contributed greatly to the appre- 
ciation and adoption of the enterprise. 
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those who copy him, nor was it a 
“council” with which the university 
of Salamanca had any official con- 
nection whatever: 

The archives, documents, and regis- 
ters of the university have been 
searched with the most thorough dili- 
gence, and not a trace of the council 
is On record. The registers in particu- 
lar, admirably kept and carefully pre- 
served, were commenced in 1464 and 
record incidents almost insignificant 
in interest, but make no mention of 
such a meeting or council as Irving 
speaks of. In this connection it is 
matter of surprise that such writers as 
Rosselly De Lorgues and Cadoret 
should still be chasing the phantom 
of this Salamanca council. The lat- 
ter says that its decree was rendered 
five years after its first meeting, and 
De Lorgues supposes it probable 
that its records may yet be found in 
the archives of Simancas. If there 
had been any decision against Co- 
lumbus by a body at all approaching 
the dignity and importance of the 
university of Salamanca, he would 
have immediately quitted Spain, nev- 
er to return. But we find him leav- 
ing Salamanca strong in the support 
of its first scholars, of the entire body 
of Dominicans, and of the papal nun- 
cio. 

That King Ferdinand should have 
directed Talavera to take the opinion 
of cosmographers is perfectly: natural. 
This temporizing and shuffling. treat- 
ment of Columbus would lead him 
to do anything that would gain time 
and put Columbus off. Even Isa- 
bella was evidently desirous of pro- 
crastinating until a successful termi- 
nation of the siege of Granada should 
enable them to act in the matter. 

Reference to a committee or a 
board for the sake of delay indefinite 
is not an invention of the nineteenth 
century. It is as old as, if not older 
than, the period of Columbus. That. 
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Columbus should, as his son Fernan- 
do relates, have hesitated to explain 
himself fully, was natural, and indeed 
inevitable. And with that hesitation 
there must have been a shade of dis- 
dain in his manner. It looks very 
much as though he had reserved his 
best, most cogent reasons for the pri- 
vate ear of his special friends the 
Dominicans, who were enthusiasti- 
cally the advocates of his enterprise. 
We see Columbus leaving , Sala- 
manca not cast down and defeated, 
but serene and with all the courage 
of confirmed conviction. The noble 
Diego de Deza conducts him to the 
presence of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and we soon afterward hear the 


hum of preparation at Palos. 

The latest historian of Columbus, 
Mr. Arthur Helps, separated from 
Washington Irving by a period of 
some forty years, is credited with 
ability, and great industry and re- 
search. He certainly has the advan- 


tage of extensive and successful dis- 
coveries of documents concerning 
Columbus made in Spain within that 
period. It would be but reasonable, 
therefore, to look for the throwing of 
much additional light and interesting 
details:on so capital an incident as 
“the council of Salamanca.” Here 
is the account given of it by Mr. 
Helps in his Life of Columbus, pub- 
lished since the commencement of the 
present year: 


“Amid the clang of arms and the bustle 
vof warlike preparation, Columbus was not 
likely to obtain more than a slight and su- 
‘perficial attention to a matter which must 
‘have seemed remote and uncertain. 

“Indeed, when it is considered that the 
most pressing internal affairs of kingdoms 
are neglected by the wisest rulers in times 
of war, it is wonderful that he succeeded in 
obtaining any audience at all. However, 
ihe was fortunate enough to find at once a 
friend in the treasurer of the household, 
Alonzo de Quintilla, a man who, like himself, 
-took delight in great things, and who obtain- 
-ed a hearing for him from the Spanish mon- 
-archs, Ferdinand and Isabella did not dis- 
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miss him abruptly. On the contrary, it is 
said they listened kindly ; and the confer- 
ence ended by their referring the business to the 
queen’s confessor, Fra Hernando de Talavera, 
who was afterwards archbishop of Granada. 
This important functionary summoned a 
junta of cosmographers (not a promising as- 
semblage !) to consult about the affair, and 
this junta was convened at Salamanca in the 
summer of the year 1487. 

“ Here was a step gained ; the cosmogra- 
phers were to consider his scheme, and not 
merely to consider whether it was worth 
taking into consideration. But it was im- 
possible for the jury to be unprejudiced. 
All inventors, to a certain extent, insult their 
contemporaries by accusing them of stupidi- 
ty and ignorance. And the cosmographical 
pedants, accustomed to beaten tracks, re- 
sented the heresy by which this adventurer 
was attempting to overthrow the belief of 
centuries. They thought that so many per- 
sons, wise in nautical matters, as had pre- 
ceded the Genoese mariner, never could 
have overlooked such an idea as this which 
had presented itself to his mind. More- 
over, as the learning of the middle ages re- 
sided for the most part in the cloister, the 
members of the junta were principally cleri- 
cal, and combined to crush Columbus with 
theological objections. Las Casas 
displays his usual acuteness when he says 
that the great difficulty of Columbus was 
not that of teaching, but that of unteaching ; 
not of promulgating his own theory, but of 
eradicating the erroneous convictions of the 
judges before whom he had to plead his 
causé. In fine, the junta decided that the 
project was ‘vain and impossible, and that 
it did not belong to the majesty of such 
great princes to determine anything upon 
such weak grounds of information.’” 


Slender material, all this, for anoth- 
er Kauffman painting! Here is our 
council sunk to a junta—a junta of 
cosmographers — not an assemblage 
of theologians to decide what the 
church thought about the project, but 
a junta of men supposed to know 
something of geography and the con- 
formation of the globe! The “ theo- 
logical objections” referred to by Mr. 
Helps were precisely the opportunity 
of Columbus’s greatest triumph in giv- 
ing him occasion to reveal himself to 
friends and enemies in a capacity ne- 
ver suspected to exist in him. Among 
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the many traditions in Spain concern- 
- ing“l’almirante”*—traditions support- 
ed by his own writings and the testi- 
mony of such men as Las Casas— 
none are so well established as those 
that recount the eloquent inspiration 
of Columbus in citing or commenting 
the Scriptures. His perfect familiarity 
with them was not more admirable 
than his majesty of manner in de- 
claiming their grandest passages. 

Luther, as we learn from that re- 
markable book, D’Aubigné’s History 
of the Reformation, discovered, unex- 
pectedly discovered, to his great joy 
and surprise, a Bible chained to a 
window in the conventual library! 
Could not some modern D’Aubigné 
inform us how it was that an obscure 
Italian sailor could have happened 
upon a Bible in such countries as 
Italy, Portugal, and Spain, could have 
been permitted to read it—more than 
all that, could have had the temerity 
to quote it to the very face of monks, 
and priests, and, worse still, show 
them that he knew as much about it 
as they did? We commend the sub- 
ject to the D’Aubigné editors. 

In saying that, in our belief, the 
life of Columbus has yet to be writ- 
ten, we express no new opinion. 

In this connection it is well re- 
marked by the Marquis De Belloy, 
that the best history of Christopher 
Columbus would be the collection of 
his own writings accompanied by 
commentaries. Literary and biblio- 
graphical research and labor in Spain 
have succeeded in collecting nearly 
everything that Columbus wrote from 
the year 1492 up to the period of 
his death, and their publication is 
needed to slrow this truly grand char- 
acter in his true light. Were Colum- 
bus simply a man of genius, an or- 

* Humboldt says that whenever a Spaniard men- 
tions L.A lmirante, he refers to but one, namely, Co- 
lumbus. Just as the Mexicans, whéen they speak of 


El Marchese, mean Cortes, and the Florentines, when 
they name // Segretario, mean Macchiavelli. 
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dinary history would suffice to recount 
his life. But his soul was as great as 
his genius, and such a soul is its own 
best revelation. Next to the accom- 
plishments of his great project, the 
discovery of a new world beyond the 
ocean, a world he distinctly saw, his 
dominant thought was — with the 
wealth that must necessarily be ob- 
tained ftom it—to reconquer and 
deliver from pagan hands the sep- 
ulchre of our Saviour! 

Profane history and modern im- 
piety instinctively smile at such sim- 
plicity. Mr. Rosselly De Lorgues is 
one of the very few who have ren- 
dered justice to the religious phase of 
the character of the great mariner, 
and he shows that in Columbus con- 
stancy, perseverance, bravery, and 
honor were not more marked than 
elevated Catholic piety. 

To conclude with Salamanca, there 
is no more searching, truthful, and elo- 
quent commentary on its results than 
the language of Columbus himself, 
for he has recorded it. We quote 
from Navarette (Madrid edition) vol. 
i. p. xcii.: 

“ Diego de Deza”—the Dominican 
monk—* was his (Columbus’s) special 
protector with Ferdinand and Isabel- 
la, and mainly contributed to the suc- 
cess of his enterprise; referring to 
this, Columbus himself said that from 
his coming into Castile, that pre- 
late (Deza) had protected him, had 
striven for his honor, and to him was 
it due that their majesties possessed 
the Indies.”* 

For this passage Navarette quotes 
Remesal, Historia di Chiapa e Gua- 
temala. A very characteristic per- 
formance in Navarette! It was im- 
pessible for him to avoid referring to 
what Columbus had said, and he 
weakens the force of it by not cre- 

* “ Por lo cual decia el mismo Colon on desde que 
vino 4 Castilla le habia favorecido aquel prelado y 


deseado su honora, y que el fue causa que SS, AA, 
tuviesen las Indias.” 
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diting it at once and directly to the 
proper authority, Las Casas— citing 
Las Casas’s own words. 

For Remesal expressly says that he 
takes it from Las Casas, (lib. i. al 
medio del cap. 29:) “ Y assi (dize) en 
carta escrita de su mano de Christobal 
Colon vide que dezia al Rey: Que el 
suso dicho Maestro del Principe, Arco- 
bispo de Sevilla D.F. Diego Deza avia 
kdo causa que los Reyes abrassen las 
Lndias.” 

It is one thing to be told that 
Remesal uses the language cited by 
Navarette, and quite another thing 
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to learn from Las Casas that he 
had seen @ deter written by Colum- 
bus himself, in which he told the king 
of Spain that their majesties owed 
their possession of the Indies to the 
Dominican monk Diego de Deza. 

Nothing, however, need surprise us 
from a historian who undertook the 
desperate task of extenuating the 
notorious injustice of Ferdinand to- 
ward Columbus. In its execution 
Navarette has needlessly and shame- 
fully outraged the truth of history 
and the memory of the Great Dis- 
coverer. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE LORD ANSWERED JOB OUT OF A 
WHIRLWIND. 


Mr. SOUTHARD was perfectly confi- 
dent in his expectation of being able 
to convince Miss Hamilton of her 
mistake. He knew her well enough 
to be sure that she would fearlessly 
acknowledge her error as soon as it 
should be made plain to her; and he 
did not doubt that the power to pro- 
duce that conviction on her mind 
would be given him. 

He would not allow that first 
twinge of wounded personal pride 
and dignity of office, with which he 
had seen how light she, held his au- 
thority in matters of religion, to stand 
in the way of his endeavors. The 
first dignity of his office was to per- 
form its duties. Exacting respect was 
secondary. 

Mr. Southard had one confident: 


his journal. The day the books were 
left on his table he wrote in it: “'To- 
night I am to read Milner’s End of 
Controversy. O my God! may I read 
it by the light of thy Gospel! May a 
ray of heavenly truth fall on each 
page, expose its hidden falsehood, and 
teach me how best to prove that false- 
hood to this stray lamb who has been 
lured from thy fold into the den of 
the wolf.” 

Two or three days passed, the 
book was read, and read again; but 
the refutation was not ready. Mr. 
Southard was too honest and too 
manly to think that personal abuse 
was a proper answer to theological 
argument. He remembered that 
when St. Michael set his foot upon 
the neck of Satan, and chained him 
to the rock, he did not use infernal 
weapons, or walk in loathsome ways; 
but his sword was tempered in hea- 
ven, and there was no mire upon his 
sandals, 
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‘When I fight for the Lord,” the 
minister said, “I will use the weapons 
of the Lord.” 

He laid aside the first book, and 
took another. Again a few days, 
and yet he was not prepared to un- 
dermine his adversary. 

“T am astonished at the ingenuity 
and subtlety of these writers,” was 
the record he made in those days. 
“ All the resources of minds richly 
dowered by nature, highly cultivated 
by education, and inspired by some 
strange infatuation for what they call 
the church, have been brought to 
bear upon this question of polemics. 
How skilfully they mingle truth with 
falsehood! What beautiful, what 
touching, what sublime sentiments they 
drop in places where one would not 
go save so lured! It reminds me of 
my boyish days, when the scarlet blos- 
som of a cardinal-flower would entice 
me down steep banks, and into dan- 
gerous waters, or some bloomy patch 
of ripe berries would draw my feet 
into a treacherous swamp. I begin 
to perceive the attraction which the 
Roman Church exercises on the un- 
wary.” 

It will be perceived that Mr. South- 
ard had the rare courtesy not to use 
the word “Romish.” He was so 
much a gentleman that he could not 
call nicknames, not even in theologi- 
cal controversy. 

But as his days of study lengthen- 
ed into weeks, a change came over 
him. The obstacles in his way made 
him nervous, feverish, and, it must be 
owned, rather ill-tempered. His po- 
litical opposition to Mr. Lewis was 
expressed with unusual asperity. He 
was very haughty with Miss .Hamil- 
ton. He entirely absented himself 
from luncheon, and he sometimes 
dined out, rather than sit beside that 
smiling papist who was doubtless tri- 
umphing over him in her heart, tak- 
ing his silence for defeat. He groan- 
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ed as he heard her light step pass his 
door every morning on her way to 
early mass. That step was his révedi. 
Should he, the Gospel watchman, 
sleep while the foe was awake and at 
work ? 

“ Why cannot truth inspire as much 
ardor as error awakens?” he wrote 
one morning. “Why cannot we bring 
back the old days of faith, when God 
was to man a power, and not a 
name; when the tables of the law 
were stone to the touch; when ie 
who made flood, and fire, and death 
was more terrible than flood, fire, or 
death ? The author of Zcce Homo is 
right; no virtue is safe that is not en- 
thusiastic. A cold religion is a worth- 
less religion. O Lord! have mercy 
on Zion; for it is time to have mercy 
on it.” 

But, angry as he was with her eve- 
ry morning, when Mr. Southard met 
Margaret coming in again from mass, 
her face smiling, her cheeks red from 
the cold, he could but forgive her. 
It is hard to frown on a bright face, 
happiness looks so much like good- 
ness. 

Mr. Granger took notice of these 
early walks, Mr. Lewis alternately 
scowled upon and laughed at them. 
Mrs. Lewis and Aurelia exclaimed, 
How dared she go out alone before 
light ! 

The wicked people, if there were 
any, were all asleep, Miss Hamilton 
said, sitting down to breakfast with a 
most unromantic appetite, and a gen- 
eral preponderance of rose-color and 
sparkle in her countenance. At six 
o'clock on winter mornings no one 
was abroad but papists and _police- 
men. It was the safest hour of the 
twenty-four. 

“My good angel and I just go 
about our business, and nobody mo- 
lests us,” she said with a spice of 
mischief ; for the mention of anything 
peculiarly Catholic usually had the 
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effect of producing a blank silence, 
and a general elongation of visage. 


“ But such a magnificent spectacle. 


as I saw this morning! I came home 
round the Common. The sleet-storm 
of last evening had left all the trees 
crusted with ice to the very tips of 
their twigs, and set an ice-mitre on 
every individual arrow-head of the 
iron fence. There were the ghosts 
of all the bishops from Peter down. 
There wasn’t any sky, but only a vast 
crystalline distance. I took my 
stand on the Beacon and Charles 
street corner. Every other person 
who was so happy as to be out look- 
ed also. Then the sun came up. 
Park street steeple caught fire at the 
ball, and flamed all the way down. 
There was a glimmer on the topmost 
twigs, then the trees all over the Com- 
mon were in an instant transfigured 
into flashing diamonds. The malls 
were enough to put your eyes out — 
nothing but glitter from end to end. 
It was a grand display for the frost- 
people. The trees will talk about it 
all next summer.” 

The winter slipped away ; and Mr. 
Southard had not fulfilled his promise 
to Miss Hamilton. Neither had he 
relinquished his studies. Shut up with 
his books hour after hour and day af- 
ter day, in silence and solitude, he 
scarcely knew how the world fared 
without. For him the war had sud- 
denly dwindled. Through long and 
weary vigils that wore his face thin 
and his eyes hollow, he studied, and 
thought, and prayed, not the humble 
petition of one who places himself 
before God, and passively awaits an 
inspiration, but the impassioned and 
fiery petition of one who will not 
doubt the justice of his cause, and 
will not be denied. Then, leaning 
from the window to cool his heated 
eyes and head in the fresh early 
dawning, a peace that was half ex- 
haustion would settle upon him. 
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Sleep came pitifully in those hours, 
and pressed on the throbbing brain 
too much expanded by thought, and 
for a little while soothed the torment- 
ed heart. 

His journal bore traces of the 
conflict. 

“T will resist the seduction! This 
is my time of trial; but I will con- 
quer! In the name of God, I will 
yet confound the doctors of the Ro- 
man Church. O God! who didst 
nerve the arm of David against Go- 
liath, strengthen thou me!” 

At every step he was baffled. 
Catching at what appeared a mere 
theological weed, thinking to fling it 
out of his way, he found it rooted 
like an oak, Approaching dogmas 
with the expectation of cutting them 
down like men of straw, he was con- 
fronted by mailed giants. 

He found himself among crowds 
and clouds of Catholic saints—sha- 
dows, he called them—that would fly 
from his path when he should hold up 
the torch of truth. But, looking in that 
light, he saw steadfast eyes, and shin- 
ing foreheads, and palm-branches 
that brushed his shrinking, empty 
hands. And out from among them, 
with a look of gentle humility that 
smote him like a blow, and with a 
tremulous radiance gathering about 
her pure forehead, came one whom 
he had frowned upon, and striven to. 
discrown. What was she saying? 
“ All nations shall call me blessed !” 
Not great, not glorious, not even 
lovely, but dlessed / 

“ Well—she—was blessed,” admit- 
ted the minister. 

The next moment he started out 
of his chair, muttered some kind of 
exorcism, caught his hat, and went 
out for a walk. Though it was mid- 
April, a north wind was blowing 
thank heaven for that! Nothing 
murky about the north wind, It 
would soon blow away all these pes- 
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tilential vapors that came up from the 
sun-steeped lowlands of his soul; pa- 
gan places where, though his icono- 
clastic will had again and again gone 
about breaking images, no sooner did 
it rest than there they were again, Bac- 
chus, and Hebe, and Diana, and the 
rest. Or from yet more dangerous 
because more deceptive regions, wide, 
bright solitudes of the soul, arid and 
dazzling, where the unobstructed sky 
seemed to lean upon the earth—the 
region of mirages, of New Jerusalems, 
that shone and crumbled—of sacred- 
seeming streams that fled from thirs- 
ty lips—of cool shadows that never 
were reached. 

In one of these impetuous walks, 
Mr. Southard came across an old 
minister, and went into his study 
with him, and told him something of 
his difficulties. He was too well 
aware of his own excitement to ven- 
ture on a full explanation. More- 
over, there was something soothing 
and silencing in the look of this man, 
in his tranquil, rather sad expression, 
his noble face, and snowy hair. 

The old doctor leaned back in his 
chair, and calmly listened while his 
younger brother spoke, smiling indul- 
gently now and then at some vivid 
turn of expression, some flash of the 
eyes, some impatient gesture. 

Elderly ministers were always 
pleased with Mr. Southard, who 
would ask advice and instruction of 
ihem with a docility that was almost 
childlike. Such respect was very 
pleasant to those who seemed to 
have fallen upon evil days, who saw 
the prestige of the ministry departing, 
to whom boys had ceased to take off 
their caps, to whom even women did 
not look up as of yore. 

“ My dear brother,” said the doc- 
tor gently when the other had ceased 
speaking, “ you have made a mistake 
in attempting this work. I tell you 
frankly, we can never argue down the 
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Catholic Church. All the old theo- 
logians know that, and avoid the 
contest. For perfect ‘consistency 
with itself, and for wonderful com- 
plexity yet harmony of structure, the 
world has not seen, and will not 
again see its equal. It is the master- 
work of the arch-enemy.” 

“So much the more reason why’ 
we should attack it with all our 
might!” exclaimed the other. 

“No,” replied the doctor, “That 
does not foliow. There are dangers 
which must be shunned, not met; 
and this is one. As with wine, so 
with Romanism, ‘touch not, taste 
not, handle not !’” 

“That might be said to the laity,” 
Mr.. Southard persisted. “But for 
us who teach theology, we ought to 
search, we ought to examine. It is 
essential that we know the weapons 
of our adversary in order to destroy 
them.” 

“Truth has many phases, and so 
has _ belief,” was the quiet reply. 
“We begin by believing that the 
doctrines we hold are the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
and that éverything else is unmitiga- 
ted falsehood. But after a while, ac- 
cording to the degree of candor of 
which we are capable, we begin to 
admit that every religion on earth 
has something reasonable to say for 
itself. There is a grain of good in 
Mohammedanism, in Brahminism, in 
Buddhism. We are now credibly as- 
sured that the old story of people 
throwing themselves under the wheels 
of Juggernaut is a myth. Hindu 
converts say that there were some- 
tinies accidents at these religious cele- 
brations, on account of the crowd, 
as we have accidents on the fourth 
of July; but that Juggernaut was a 
beneficent deity who took no pleasure 
in human pain, and whose attributes 
were a dim reflection of Christianity. 
I used to tell that story in perfect 
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good faith whenever a collection was 
wanted for the missionaries. I don’t 
tell it now. At last we learn to 
choose what seems to us best, to pre- 
sent its advantages to others, but not 
to insist that all shall agree with us 
under pain of eternal loss. When 
I hear a man crying out violently 
against the purely religious opinions 
of others, I always set him down as a 
man of narrow heart and narrower 
ltead. The principal reason for my 
well-known hostility to Catholicism 
is a political one. 

“The fact is, brother, God’s light 
falling on the mind of man, is like 
sunlight falling on a prism. It is no 
longer the pure white, but is shatter- 
ed into colors which each one catch- 
es according to his humor. We mi- 
nisters are not like Moses coming 
from the mountain with the whole 
law in his two hands, and a dazzling 
face to testify for him that he had 
been with God, he alone. I wish we 
were, brother! I wish we were!” 

“ But faith,’ exclaimed the other, 
“is there no faith ?” 

“We believe in the essentials; and 
they are few.” 

“ How shall we prove them ?” 

“As the Catholic Church proves 
them. She holds the whole truth 
tangled in the midst of her errors, 
like a fly in a spider’s web.” 

Mr. Southard sat a moment, look- 
ing steadily, almost sternly, at his 
companion. 

“Then you and I have no mission,” 
he said. “We are not divinely 
called.” 

“ Whithersoever a man goes, there 
is he called,” said the doctor, sighing 
faintly. ‘We among the rest. We 
have a mission, too, and a noble one. 
We make people keep the Sabbath, 
which, without us, would fall into 
disuse; we remind them of their 
duties; we check immorality; we 
keep before the eyes of worldlings 
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the fact that there is another world 
than this. In short, we spend our 
breath in keeping alive the sacred fire 
on the desecrated altar of the human 
soul. Is that nothing ?” 

In speaking, the doctor lifted his 
head, and drew up his stately form. 
His voice trembled with feeling, and 
his eyes were full of indignant tears, 
His look was proud, almost defiant ; 
yet seemed directed less against his 
companion, than combating some 
voice in his own soul. All the enthu- 
siastic dreams of his youth, though 
they had long since been subdued, as 
he thought, by common sense and 
necessity, stirred in their graves at 
sound of the imperious questioning, 
at sight of the clear, searching eyes 
of this young visionary who fancied 
that in the troubled spirit of man the 
full orb of truth was to be reflected 
unblurred. 

“In short,’ Mr. Southard said, 
rising to go, “you believe that the 
spirit of evil can propose a problem 
which the Holy Spirit cannot solve.” 

“ Not so!” was the reply; “but 
the spirit of evil may propose a 
problem which the Holy Spirit may 
not choose to solve for us till the end 
of time.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE 


On his way home that day, the 
minister met Mr. Granger, and the 
two stopped to look at a Vermont 
regiment that was marching through 
the city from the Maine depot to the 
New York depot. As they stopped, 
the regiment also was stopped by 
some obstruction in the street. 

The attention of the gentlemen was 
presently attracted to a boy in the 
rank nearest them, a bright, resolute- 
looking lad, with a ruddy face and 
smiling lips. But it needed not a 
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very keen observer to see in that 
smile the pathetic bravado of a boy 
who had just torn himself away from 
home, and was struggling to hide 
the grief with which his heart was 
swelling. 

“What is a boy like you in the 
army for?” Mr. Granger asked. 

The young soldier looked up, his 
bright eyes bold with excitement. 
“When men won’t go, the boys have 
got to go,” he answered. “ Do you 
want to take my place ?” 

Mr. Granger said no more. 

Beside this boy stood a middle- 
aged man who had an uncommonly 
good face. He was tall, somewhat 
awkward, and had that look of un- 
sophisticated manliness, honest can- 
dor, and plain common sense, which 
is found only in the country. One 
could not fancy him a dweller among 
masked city faces, breathing air pent 
in narrow streets, walking daily on 
pavements, and knowing no shades 
but those of brick and stone.. His 
place was tramping through wild 
forests, not with any romantic intent, 
but measuring with practised eyes the 
trunk of some tree in which he saw 
what woodsmen call a “ good stick,” 
and chopping steadily at it while the 
chips flew about him, and above him 
the spreading branches shivered at 
every stroke; or plodding slowly 
through still country roads beside his 
slow oxen; or, in the sultry summer 
days, swinging the scythe through 
thick grass and clover, mowing them 
down ankle deep at his feet. He 
had the flavor of all that about him. 
Now he had to wade through other 
than that fragrant summer sacrifice, to 
break through other ranks than serried 
clover and Mayweed, and those strong 
arms of his were to lay low something 
greater than pine or cedar. You 
could see that this thought was in 
his mind, that he never lost sight of 
it, but, also, that le would not shrink. 
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Such men have not much to say ; but 
in time of need they put into action 
the heroism which others exhale in 
glowing language. 

This man had been looking straight 
before him; but at the sound of a 
childish voice he turned his head 
quickly. A little girl leaning from 
the curbstone was admiring the bunch 
of flowers on the soldier’s bayonet, 
and stretching longing hands toward 
them. 

The fixed look in the man’s face 
broke up instantly. “Do you want 
them, little dear ?” he asked. 

“ Oh! yes.” 

He lowered his rifle, removed the 
flowers, and gave them to the child, 
looking at her with a yearning, home- 
sick smile that was more pitiful than 
tears. At that moment the drums 
began to beat. The soldier laid his 
bronzed hand on the happy little 
head, then, with trembling lips and 
downcast eyes, marched on, and out 
of sight for ever. 

Mr. Granger turned abruptly away. 
“T feel as if I were a great lazy 
coward!” he exclaimed. “I can’t 
stand this any longer!” 

The minister looked at him with a 
startled expression ; but any reply was 
prevented ; for just then they met Mrs. 
Lewis coming out of a flower-store, 
with her hands full of Mayflowers 
done up in solid pink bunches, with- 
out a sign of green. 

“ Poor things!” she said. “The 
sight of them always reminds me of 
the massacre of the Innocents. See! 
they look like so many pretty little 
pink and white heads cut off. Mass- 
ed so, without any green, they are 
not at all like flowers. Are we going 
home to dinner? My husband will 
be late, and we are not to wait for 
him. He has gone to see who is 
drafted in our ward.” 

The family had nearly finished din- 
ner when Mr. Lewis came in. “ Our 
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house is favored,” he said immediately. 
“ Granger, both you and I are drawn.” 

Mr. Granger looked up, but said 
nothing. 

“T got my substitute on the spot,” 
Mr. Lewis continued. “ He is a de- 
cent fellow whom I can depend on. 
I asked him if he knew of any one for 
you, and he thought he could get 
somebody.” 

Mr. Granger made no reply, seem- 
ed to be occupied in waiting on his 
little girl who sat beside him. 

“ How sober he is!” thought Miss 
Hamilton; but did not feel troubled, 
his gravity was so gentle. 

Dora looked up in her father’s face, 
and laughed, half with love, half with 
delight. “ You nice papa!” she cried, 
and gave his arm an enthusiastic hug. 

He laid his hand on those sunny 
curls, as he had seen the soldier do in 
the street, but did not smile. 

Glancing at Mr. Southard, Marga- 
ret met a look at once anxious and 
searching. His eyes were instantly 
averted, but his expression did not 
change. What could it mean? After 
dinner, he went directly to his room. 

Mr. Granger sat apart in the parlor 
with Dora, petting her, and telling 
her stories. When her bed-time came, 
he went out with her, and was gone 
longer than usual. The evening was 
cool, and they had a fire in the 
grate. Mr. Lewis sat before it read- 
ing the evening paper, and the three 
ladies gathered in one corner, and 
talked in whispers. 

“How sober and strange every- 
thing seems this evening!” Margaret 
said, shivering. “I feel cold. It 
isn’t like spring, but like fall. Hold 
wy hand, Aura dear. What does 
chill me so?” 

“Tt is because Mr. Southard looked 
at you in such an odd way,” Aurelia 
said gravely, holding Margaret’s cold 
hand between her warm ones. 

“T know what ails me,” Mrs. Lew- 
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is said, in a tone of vexation. “It is 
that substitute. My husband will 
preach poverty for six months to 
come, Charles,” raising her voice, 
“does your substitute look as if he 
had swallowed a new black silk dress 
with little ruffles all over it ?” 

“ He has very much that expression 
of countenance,” growled Mr. Lewis 
from behind his newspaper. 

“QO dear! And does he look as 
if Niagara Falls had disappeared 
down his throat, and as.3f he, were 
just chewing up a little“trip to the 
mountains ?” 

“You describe him perfectly,” her 
husband replied with grim courtesy. 

Mr. Granger came in presently, 
and stood awhile by one of the win- 
dows, looking out into the twilight. 
Then he took a seat by the fire. 

It was getting too dark to read 
without a light, and Mr. Lewis laid 
his. paper aside. “I will see about 
your substitute to-morrow,” he said, 
“and send him up to the bank, if you 
wish.” 

“Thank you,” Mr. Granger replied. 
«“ And as soon as I get a substitute, I 
shall immediately volunteer.” 

There was an exclamation from the 
ladies, and a sound as if one caught 
her breath. 

Mr. Lewis stared at the speaker, 
turned very red, then started up, and 
went out of the room, banging the 
door behind him. A minute later, he 
flung open the door of Mr. Southard’s 
study, and marched in without the 
least ceremony. ‘“ What is the mean- 
ing of this nonsense of Mr. Granger’s 
volunteering ?” he demanded, stam- 
mering with anger. 

Mr. Southard had been sitting with 
a Bible open before him, and his face 
bowed fcrward and resting on it. 
He rose with cold stateliness at this 
abrupt invasion. 

“ Will you sit, sir?” he said, point- 
ing to a chair. 
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“No, sir, I will not!” was the an- 
swer. “I want you to go down and 
put a stop to his making a fool of 
himself. I won’t say a word to him; 
I haven’t patience to.” 

“If Mr. Granger thinks it his duty 
to go, I shall not attempt to dissuade 
him,” said the minister calmly, reseat- 
ing himself. “He is his own master, 
and I am in no way responsible for 
his action in the matter.” 

“When a man plants an acorn, we 
hold him responsible for the oak,” 
was the retort. “You have indirectly 
done alt you could to make him 
ashamed of staying at home, and to 
make him believe that the more 
pieces a man gets cut into the more of 
amanhe is. If you don’t prevent his 
going, I shall hold you responsible 
for whatever may happen.” 

For a moment the minister’s self- 
control deserted him, and a just per- 
ceptible curl touched his lip with 
scorn. “Can you see no nobler des- 
tiny for a man,” he asked, “than to 
eat three meals a day, make money, 
and keep a whole skin ?” 

Mr. Lewis’s face had been red: 
now his very hands blushed with 
anger. He opened the door to leave 
the room, and turned on the thresh- 
old. “Yes, sir, I can!” he replied 
with emphasis. “But it is not in 
staying at home and sending another 
man out to die, especially when that 
man may be in your way !” 

Banging the door behind him, Mr. 
Lewis ran against his niece who was 
just coming up-stairs. She looked 
terrified. She had overheard her 
uncle’s parting speech. 

“Oh! how could you!” she ex- 
claimed. “ Aunt was afraid that you 
were going to say something to Mr. 
Southard, and she sent me to beg 
you tocome down. How could you, 
uncle ?” 

“T could a good deel easier than 
I couldn’t,” he replied. “Come into 
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the chamber here and talk to me. 
I don’t want to be left alone a min- 
ute. I shan’t go down-stairs again 
to-night ; and I would advise you and 
your aunt to get out of the way, and 
give Miss Hamilton a chance to talk 
or cry a little common sense into Mr. 
Granger.” 

Meantime Mr. Granger had been 
explaining somewhat to the two la- 
dies left with him, and exonerating 
Mr. Southard from all responsibility. 

“T know that Mr. Lewis will blame 
him,” he said; “ but that is unjust to 
both of us. It is paying me a very 
poor compliment to say that in such 
a matter I would allow another per- 
son to think for me.” 

“ You must remember that my hus- 
band’s excitement will be in propor- 
tion to his regard for you,” Mrs, 
Lewis said, with tears in her eyes. 
“He has a rough way of showing 
affection; but he is fonder of you 
than of any other man in the world; 
and I’m sure we all—” Here her 
voice failed. 

Mr. Granger turned hastily toward 
her as she got upto goout. “Idon’t 
forget that,” he said. “I know he 
thinks a good deal of me, and so do 
I of him. We shan’t quarrel. Don’t 
be afraid. I found out long ago that 
he has a kind and true heart under 
that rough manner.” 

“I’m going to bring him back,” 
Mrs. Lewis said, and went out, wip- 
ing her eyes. 

Mr. Granger had not dared to look 
at Miss Hamilton, or address her 
directly. After having spoken, the 
thought had first occurred to him 
that he should have been less abrupt 
in announcing his intention to her. 
She might be expected to feel his 
departure more keenly than the others 
would, He waited a moment to see 
if she would speak. She sat perfectly 
quiet in the dim light, her cheek sup- 
ported by her hand, her elbow on the 
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arm of her chair, and her eyes fixed 
on the fire. 

There is an involuntary calmness 
with which we sometimes receive the 
most terrible news, and which even 
an acute observer would take for per- 
fect indifference, but which, though 
not assumed, is utterly deceptive. 
Perhaps it is incredulity ; perhaps the 
sudden blow stuns. Whatever it may 
be, no human self-control can equal 
it. Fortunately, this phenomenon 
worked now for Miss Hamilton. She 
would scarcely have forgiven herself 
or Mr. Granger if she had lost her 
self-possession. 

“ Nothing will be changed here,” 
he said presently, slightly embarrassed 
by the continued silence. “ All will 
go on just as it has. In case of any 
uncertainty, when it would take too 
long to hear from me, you can con- 
sult Mr. Barton, who is my lawyer. 
He knows all my wishes and inten- 
tions. Ofcourse you have full autho- 
rity regarding Dora. I feel quite at 
ease in leaving her to you.” 

So Mr. Barton had known all 
about it, and so had Mr. Southard, 
and others, perhaps. Miss Hamilton 
recollected herself with an_ effort. 
She was in Mr. Granger’s employ- 
ment; he was, in some sort, her pa- 
tron. She had made the mistake of 
thinking that they were friends. But 
that is not friendship where the confi- 
dence is all on one side. 

“JT shall try to do my duty by 
Dora,” she said rather coldly. “ But 
what does ‘ full authority’ mean ?” 

“ She is too young to learn theolo- 
gy,” he replied; “ but everything else 
is free. I spoke lest some one might 
interfere during my absence. though 
that isn’t likely.” 

Margaret waited a moment, then 
said, “ Dora tells me that you hear 
her say the Our Father every night 
and morning. Of course, I shall 
-hear it when you are gone. If you 
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are willing, I would like to teach her 
to bless herself before praying, and 
to say a little prayer to the Mother 
of Christ for your safety. I won't 
make her say ‘ Mother of God.’” 

Mr. Granger was touched. “That 
cannot hurt her nor me,” he said, 
“ Do as you please.” 

Presently he spoke again, “I re- 
ceived yesterday a letter which my 
cousin Sinclair wrote me the day 
before he was killed. It was given 
to a soldier who was taken prisoner, 
and is only just exchanged. That 
letter surprised and affected me; and 
if I had a lingering doubt as to my 
own course, it was dispelled then. 
He was driving to the steamer, it 
seems, when he met the Seventh Re- 
giment marching through Broadway 
to take the cars south. As they 
marched, they sang ‘Glory Halle- 
lujah’ with a sound like a torrent. 
He was electrified. ‘There he was on 
the point of going abroad for distrac- 
tion when here at home was the centre 
toward which the eyes of the whole 
civilized world were turned. He 
blushed for the slothful ease and aim- 
lessness of his life. Here was manly 
employment. He took no thought 
for the causes of the war, since he 
was not responsible for them; and 
circumstances had decided which side 
he was to take. To him it was a 
great gymnasium in which men en- 
ervated by wealth, or cramped by 
petty aims, were to wake up their 
nobler powers, string anew their 
courage, ‘ ventilate their souls,’ as he 
expressed it, and, finding what they 
were themselves capable of achieving, 
take back thus their faith in others. 
When he saw those gallant fellows 
march singing off to battle, the 
dusty, stale old life broke open for 
him, and a new golden age bloomed 
out. He did not feel that they were 
rejoicing over® the shedding of blood, 
or the winning of victories; but they 
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sang their emancipation from Jittle- 
ness, they sang because they caught 
breath of a higher air, they sang 
because they had found out that 
their souls were greater than their 
bodies. Then first it seemed credible 
to him that the Son of God took 
flesh and died for man; for then he 
first perceived that man at his best ts 
a glorious creature. ‘I am happy,’ 
he added. ‘It is like getting out of 
a close room into the fresh air. Iam 
going through a picture-gallery more 
magnificent than any in the old 
world, and listening to strains of an 
epic grander than Homer’s. I feel 
as if I were just made new.’ ” 

This recital was to Margaret like 
some reviving essence to a fainting 
person. Her heart, drooping inward 
on itself, expanded again. 

“If I knew him now!” she said. 
“Tf he would come to me now!” 

“Here is something that will in- 
terest you,” Mr. Granger added; “ I 
will read it from the letter.” 

He lighted the gas and read: 
“The last time I was in Washington, 
I went to see Lieut. A »whd is laid 
up in one of the hospitals in charge 
of the Sisters of Charity. Every- 
thing was quiet and orderly. A. was 
enthusiastic about the sisters, calls 
them doves of peace and charity, 
says their bonnets look like wings of 
great white birds. I talked with one 
of them when I went out. 

“How can you, who are the 
children of peace, bear to come 
among us who are the sons of strife ?’ 
I asked. 

“Where can the children of peace 
more fitly go than among the sons 
of strife ?? she returned. 

“¢ But we must seem to you cruel, 
and unworthy of gentle ministrations,’ 
I said. ‘You must think that we de- 
serve our pains.’ 

“A swift, ‘almost childlike smile 
just touched her lips, ‘ We cannot be 
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everything,’ she replied. ‘Each has 
his place; and the judgment-seat 
belongs to God. I am only the nurse.’ 

“* You must look upon war as the 
carnival of Satan,’ I said. 

“God permits it,’ she replied 
tranquilly. ‘And the thought has 
occurred to me that it may be some- 
times a preparation for religion. In 
the army men learn to suffer, and to 
sacrifice, and to be patient and obe- 
dient—lessons which perhaps they 
would not learn in any humbler 
school. And having acquired these 
virtues, they may use them in nobler 
ways, perhaps in preventing war. 
But,’ she added hastily, ‘it is not for 
me to explain the designs of the Al- 
mighty. Here is my mission !’ 

“ She bowed, and glided away. A 
minute later I saw her raising the 
head of a dying soldier, and as his 
eyes grew dim, repeating for him, 
‘ Jesus, Mary, and Joseph!’ 

“ As I went away, I said to my- 
self, ‘I have seen one wiser than 
Solomon !’ ” 

As Mr. Granger finished reading, 
the door opened, and Mr. Southard 
came in, but stopped on seeing the 
two alone. 

“T am glad you have come,” Miss 
Hamilton said quickly, “I want you 
to assure Mr. Granger that, though 
we shall miss him, and be anxious 
about him, we will not let our 
weakness stand in the way of his 
strength.” 

No matter if she had been slight- 
ed! No matter if the confidence had 
been all on one side! 

“Will you not bid me also God- 
speed ?” Mr. Southard asked. 

“ You ?” 

“T have asked, and am likely to 
receive, a year’s leave of absence from 
my congregation,” he said. “I do 
not know how it will be; but I hope 
to go in the same regiment with Mr. 
Granger.” 
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“Well,” Margaret sighed as she 
climbed wearily up-stairs, “ I have had 
one happy year. But could I have 
dreamed that Maurice Sinclair would 
be the one to reprove my weakness 
at such a time ?” 


CHAPTER X. 
A BROKEN CIRCLE, 


Having made up his mind to go, 
Mr. Granger lost no time. He who 
had been the most leisurely of men, 
whose composure and deliberateness 
of manner had often given him the 
appearance of haughtiness, was now 
possessed by a spirit of ceaseless ac- 
tivity. His slow and dignified step 
became prompt, he spoke more 
quickly, his misty eyes cleared up, 
and a color glowed in his swarthy 
cheeks. 

There was no more lounging on a 
sofa, and reading; no more theatre 
nor concert; no more lingering in 
picture-galleries, and looking about 
with that fastidious, dissatisfied ex- 
pression of his till his eyes lit spark- 
ling on something that pleased him; 
no more dreaming along, with a 
cigar in his mouth, under the trees at 
twilight. He was busy, happy, and 
full of life. 

It did not take long to complete 
his arrangements. Like Madame 
Swetchine, he thought those obsta- 
cles trifling which were not insur- 
mountable. 

The family found themselves in- 
fected “by his cheerfulness. Mr. 
Lewis’s lugubrious visions of wooden 
arms and legs, and patches over the 
eye, he swept away with a laugh. 
The wistful glances, often dim with 
tears, with which the ladies looked at 
him, following his every step, listen- 
ing to his every word, he chid more 
gently, and also more earnestly. 

“ T1ow women can weaken men with 
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a tear or a glance!” he said. “lt 
will b€ hard for me to leave you. | 
love you all. I have been very 
happy here, and hope to be as happy 
here again. But I must go. I can’t 
see poor men leaving their families, 
and boys torn away from their homes, 
and not go. I should never again 
respect myself if I staid at home. But 
there is something else. The feel- 
ing that draws me is something that 
I cannot explain. It is irresistible. 
The breeze has caught me, and I must 
move. Margaret has a smile for me, 
I know. It’s in her. She comes of 
a Spartan stock.” 

Could she disappoint his expecta- 
tion? No. Henceforth, at what- 
ever cost to her, he should see no 
sign of weakness. But, oh! she 
thought, sometimes those who stay at 
home fight harder battles than those 
who go. 

“And my little girl,” said the fa- 
ther. “She wants me to have beau- 
tiful gold straps on my shoulders, 
and splendid large gilt buttons on my 
coat.” 

Dora’ was enchanted. Soldiers 
were to her the most magnificent of 
beings. “Yes, papa! And _ little 
gold cuffs to your sleeves, and stripes 
on your pantaloons.” 

“ Precisely. And a sword, and a 
belt, and spurs at my heels, and a 
feather in my hat. Papa will be as 
fine as a play-actor. And in order to 
have all these things, my pet is will- 
ing that I should go away awhile ?” 

The child said nothing, but looked 
steadily at her father. The smile 
still lingered on her lips, but large, 
slow tears were filling her eyes. 

“Not for a very great while,” he 
added. ‘You know we must pay in 
some way for all we get. You pay 
money for your dresses, and study 
for your education, and for these 
shoulder-straps of mine you must 
pay by letting me go a little while.” 
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The child struggled hard to keep 
down the swelling in her throat, and 
dropped her eyes to hide the tears in 
them. 

“T guess, papa,” she said, nervous- 
ly twisting his watch-chain as she 
leaned against him, “I guess it’s no 
matter about the shoulder-straps. I'd 
rather have you without ’em.” 

He tried to laugh. “And the 
feather, and the sash, and the sword, 
and the spurs, do you forget them ?” 

She broke down completely at 
that. “I don’t want ’em; I’d rather 
have you than everything else in the 
world !” 

“Even than stripes on my panta- 
loons ?” 

“Q papa!” she sobbed, “ what 
makes you laugh at me when I’m 
most dead ?” 

“ Margaret,” exclaimed Mr. Gran- 
ger, “don’t let this child miss me!” 

“Not if I can help it,” she replied. 

He was to do staff duty till the 
bloom of his ignorance should be 
rubbed off, Mr. Granger said. One 
whose sole idea of a wheel was that 
it was something round with spokes 
in it, whose only forward had been 
learned of the dancing-master, and 
who knew no worse charge than the 
grocer’s—such a person could scarce- 
ly be expected to lead men in battle 
array. He was going down there to 
get some of the little boys to teach 
him drill. 

It was impossible to resist his 
delightful humor. Even Mr. Lewis 
relented. 

“Tf ever the doing of a thing could 
be forgiven for the sake of the man- 
ner in which it is done,” he said, 
“then I could forgive you. But I 
can’t promise to turn back all at 
once from bonny-clabber to new 
milk.” 

“Oh! scold away,” was the laugh- 
ing reply. “I begin to think that 
there is a certain pleasure in being 
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abused in a discriminating man- 
ner.” 

“Your going to Fortress Monroe 
helps to reconcile me,” Mr. Lewis 
continued. “It’s a pleasant place, 
and a strong place. My wife calls it 
Fortissimo. I supposed that you 
would insist on going straight to the 
front to do picket-duty, or post your- 
self in a tree as a sharpshooter. I’m 
glad to see that you’ve got a little 
ballast left aboard. I wish that Mr. 
Southard were to be with you, in- 
stead of going to New Orleans at 
this time of, year. I spent a year at 
New Orleans when, I was a young 
man, and I know all about it. It 
isn’t a city, it’s a deposit. You have 
to hold on with hands and feet to 
keep from being melted away by the 
heat, or washed away by the water.” 

“QO the oleanders!” sighed Mrs. 
Lewis in an ecstasy. 

Almost before they knew, Mr. 
Granger was gone. They had heard 
his last pleasant word, met his last 
smile, and seen the carriage that bore 
him away disappear down the street. 
Both Mr. Southard and Mr. Lewis 
accompanied him as far as New 
York. 

When they had seen him off, the 
three ladies returned to the parlor, 
and the servants went sorrowfully 
back to their places. The neighbors 
who waved him away left their win- 
dows, and the friends grouped on the 
steps and the walk went each his 
way. 

Dora, repulsed by Miss Hamilton, 
went to Aurelia for comfort. Mar- 
garet walked uneasily about the 
room, putting books in their places, 
pushing intrusive vine-leaves out the 
windows, arranging and rearranging 
the curtains. Then she seated her- 
self by a table, and began cutting the 
leaves of a new magazine. 

Presently Mrs. Lewis approached 
her, and after leaning on the arm of 
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her chair a moment without being 
noticed, touched her on the shoulder. 

“ Margaret,” she said, “why will 
you be so terribly proud? I think 
you might be willing to shed tears 
when Aurelia and I do. Why 
shouldn’t you grieve over the ab- 
sence of your friend? He is a kind 
and true friend to you.” 

Aurelia rose quietly, and led Dora 
from the room. 

Margaret persisted a moment long- 
er in her silence and her leaf-cutting. 
But the book and the knife shook 
in her hand, and presently dropped 
from her grasp. Turning impulsive- 
ly, she hid her face in that kind bo- 
som, and sobbed without control. 

“He will soon come back, I am 
sure of it,” Mrs. Lewis said soothing- 
ly. ‘And you know we shall hear 
from him constantly. We all feel bad. 
Mr. Lewis choked up whenever he 
thought of it, and the only way he 
had of turning off his emotion was in 
scolding. I dare say his last word to 
Mr. Granger will be an abusive one. 
And you are almost as bad.” 

“ T can’t bear to be misunderstood, 
and watched, and commented on,” 
Margaret said, trying to control her- 
self. “Most people seem to think 
hate more respectable than affection, 
and if they see that you care about a 
person, they sneer.” 

“T know all about it, dear,” Mrs. 
Lewis said. “ You can’t tell me any- 
thing new about meanness and ma- 
lice. I have suffered too much from 
them in my life. But we are friends, 
real friends, here. We respect each 
other’s reserve. But too much re- 
serve is not good nor wholesome.” 

Margaret looked up, and wiped 
her tears away. “ How you help 
me!” she said. “I don’t feel very 
bad now,” with a faint smile. “ It is 
suppression that kills me. If we 
could say just what we think and feel, 
and act with perfect openness, how 
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good it would be! Looking back, 
my life seems to me a cemetery of 
stifled emotions. My heart is full of 
their bones and ashes. It’s an awful 
weight! You are very good, Mrs. 
Lewis. You do beautiful things 
sometimes. I grow fonder of you 
every day. By and by,” smiling 
again, “ I shall not be able to do with- 
out you. And now, that poor child! 
I must go to her. Wasn’t I cruel to 
put her away ? But it is very hard 
to have to comfort others when you 
are yourself in need of comfort.” 

The next day the two gentlemen 
came home with the last news of Mr. 
Granger, and they spent the evening 
more cheerfully than they could have 
expected. Mr. Lewis had apologized 
for his rudeness to the minister, and 
had begun to perceive that Mr. South- 
ard had, as he said, some grit in him. 
So they were all harmonious enough. 

“Mr. Granger’s generosity of dis- 
position would lead him to danger 
unnecessarily, if he were not warned,” 
Mr. Southard said, as they sat to- 
gether that evening. “I talked to him 
very plainly about it. There is some- 
times an unconscious selfishness un- 
der those impulses. Exulting in the 
sense of their own fearlessness, men 
put themselves in peril, without think- 
ing what others may suffer in their 
loss, and that the real good to be at- 
tained does not, perhaps, counterbal- 
ance the evil done. All that is ac- 
complished is a generous deed.” 

“It is something to accomplish a 
generous deed,” said Miss Hamilton. 
“T own, I have not the highest ad- 
miration for that ‘rascally virtue’ of 
discretion.” 

“But when the real cost of that 
‘sublime indiscretion’ falls on some 
other than the hero, then I object to 
it,” said the minister firmly. “ And 
Mr. Granger agreed with me.” 

There are times when to hear those 
dear to us praised is painful. It op- 
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presses the heart, by placing the be- 
loved object too far above us. But 
a gentle blame, which hints at no 
serious fault, while it does not wound 
our feelings, soothes our sense of un- 
worthiness, and, without lowering the 
friend, brings him within our reach. 
Listening to such gentle censure, we 
get a comfortable human feeling to- 
ward one whom we were, perhaps, in 
danger of apotheosizing. 

Speaking of the much that they 
would hear from these soldier friends 
of theirs, both Margaret and Mr. 
Southard urged Mrs. Lewis to resume 
her long unused pen. It seemed 
that every one who had the talent to 
do it ought to preserve thus some of 
the many incidents of the war. But 
she was resolute in refusal. 

“Of writing many books there is 
no end,” she said. “And I have a 
terrible vision of a coming deluge of 
war-literature. Everybody will write, 


soldiers, nurses, chaplains, (all but 


you, Mr. Southard!) philanthropists, 
novelists, rhymsters—all will write 
without mercy. The dilemma of the 
old rhyme will seem to be on the 
point of realization : 
‘If all the earth were paper, 
And all the sea were ink, 


And all the trees were bread and cheese, 
What should we do for drink ?” 


“ No, don’t ask me to join in that 
rout. 3esides, no one but a scrib- 
bler knows a scribbler’s afflictions. 
No ‘ Heavenly Goddess’ has yet sung 
those direful woes. First, there is 
the printer. You spend all your 
powers on a certain passage which 
is to immortalize you, and under 
his hands, by the addition, or the 
abstraction, or the changing of a 
word, that passage has taken the one 
step more which carries it from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. Put in a 
fine bit of color; he changes your 
umber to amber, and the picture is 
spoilt. 
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that Washington Allston put a great 
deal of character into the hands and 
feet, he painted, and this fell patriot 
drops the Allston, and gives the cre- 
dit to the father of his country. 
Then there are your dear friends. 
They know all your virtues, so their 
sole effort is now to find out your de- 
fects. It won’t do to praise you, lest 
you should become vain; so, with a 
noble regard for your truest good, 
they dissect your writings before 
your eyes, and prove clearly their ut- 
ter worthlessness. Then, there are 
your gushing acquaintances who want 
you to write about them, and tell you 
their histories, insisting that they shall 
be put into print. As if you should car- 
ry cherry-stones to a cherry-tree, and 
say, Here, grow cherries round these! 
If you should answer ever so humbly, 
Thank you! but I grow stones to my 
own cherries, such as they are, people 
would be disgusted. Of course, if I 
had a great genius, it would scorch 
up all these little annoyances. But I 
have only a pretty talent. Perhaps 
the worst is, that they will apply your 
characters. When I was a girl, I 
wrote a rhymed story, and everybody 
pointed out the hero. I stared, I be- 
thought myself, I re-read my ro- 
mance. Imagine my horror when I 
found that the description fitted the 
man perfectly, even to the wart on 
his nose. Then, not long ago, I 
wrote a little idyl addressed to my 
first love, and my husband came 
home with the face of an Othello. 
You know you did, Charles. The 
fact was, I never had a first love !” 
Mr. Lewis laughed. “ And she 
twitted me with Diana. Diana was 
a tall, superb, serene woman whom I 
got acquainted with in Washington,. 
before I was married. I admired her 
excessively. I didn’t know that she 
was a goose. I would talk, and she 
would listen, and smile at all my 


Refer to the well-known fact - jokes; and I thought that she was 
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very witty. I spoke of books, and she 
smiled and said ‘ Yes!’ and I was 
sure that she was a well-read person. 
I ranted about music, and she smiled 
and! said ‘Yes!’ and I was positive 
that she was a fine musician. Pre- 
sently I began to grow bashful in the 
society of such a superior woman. 
I couldn’t talk, so she had to. Well, 
at first I admired her simplicity, then 
I stared at her simplicity. And at 
last I saw that there was 


* No end to all she didn’t know.’ 


“One day I'd been there, up in 
the parlor, and when I left, she went 
down to the door with me. There 
was a large hat on the entry-table, 
and we heard a man’s voice in the 
sitting-room. 

“¢Who’s talking with pa?’ she ask- 
ed of a servant. 

“¢T)aniel Webster, miss,’ was the 
answer. 

“Daniel Webster was my hero. 
If our hats had been of the same 
size, I would have swapped fervently, 
though mine was new, and Daniel’s a 
little shabby. I remembered what 
somebody had said of Samuel John- 
son; and pointing to the table, I ex- 
claimed with enthusiasm, ‘That hat 
covers a kingdom!’ 

“Diana looked at it with a mild, 
idiotic perplexity, and stretched her 
long neck to see on the other side. 
‘ Hat covers a kingdom,’ she repeated 
vaguely to herself, as if it were a 
conundrum. 

“¢When it’s on his head!’ I cried 
out in a rage. 

“¢Oh?! she said, and smiled, but 
without a particle of speculation in 
her eyes. 

“T bounced out of the house, and 
I never went to see Diana again. 
Shortly after, I met that little woman, 
and I married her because she is 
smart.” 


Daybreak. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE MOUNTAINS WHENCE HELP COMETH, 


Mr. Granger was one of those per- 
sons whom we miss more than we 
expect to, their influence is so quiet, 
their stability has so little of hardness. 
As has been beautifully said, such 
characters are “like the water-lily, 
fixed yet floating.” We do not 
know how much we rest on them till 
the support is withdrawn. 

They heard from him constantly, 
the letters being directed to Mr. 
Lewis, but intended for all the 
family. 

Evidently his good spirits had not 
deserted him. Never before had he 
been so much alive, he wrote. The 
excitement, the uncertainty, the very 
restraints which reminded of power, 
and of great interests at stake, all 
kept his thoughts in a brisk circula- 
tion, and threw the bile off his mind. 

Miss Dora had, however, her sepa- 
rate correspondence, letters directed 
to herself, which Miss Hamilton read 
to her, and answered from her dicta- 
tion. 

In those days the child learned a 
new prayer: “O Mother in heaven, 
take pity on me who have no mother 
on earth, and whose father has gone 
to the wars. Watch over him, that I 
may not be left an orphan. Pray for 
him, and for me, and for whoever 
loves us best. Do not forget me, O 
Mother! for if you do, my heart will 
break.” 

“Who is it that loves us best ?” 
the child asked the first time she said 
this prayer. 

“T do not know,” was the reply. 
“We can never be sure who loves us 
best. But God knows, and the good 
Mother can find out.” 

“T thought it was you,” said Dora. 

Margaret’s voice sank to a whisper. 
“ Perhaps it is, dear.” 





Daybreak. 


In a few weeks Mr. Southard also 
left them, not cheerfully, but with a 
gloom which he took no pains to 
conceal, 

And the few weeks grew to many 
weeks, and months multiplied. The 
summer was gone, and the autumn 
was gone, and winter melted like a 
snow-flake on the mantle of time. 
When our eyes are fixed in anxious 
longing’on some future day, the inter- 
mediate days slip through our fingers 
like sands through an hour-glass, and 
keep no trace of their passage. 

If, when the spring campaign open- 
ed, and both the absent ones were in 
active service, our friends watched 
with some sinking of the heart for 
news, it was no more than happened 
in tens of thousands of other homes. 
Heart-sickness was by no means a 
rare disease in those days. 

The soldier in charge of the sol- 
diers’ news-room on Kneeland street 
became very much interested in one 
of the few visitors who used to go 
there that summer. Nearly every 
day, surely every day when there had 
been a battle, a pale-faced young lady 
would open the door, enter quickly, 
and without looking to right or left 
go directly to the frames that held 
the lists of killed and wounded, and 
read them through from end to end. 
The soldier got to have an anxious 
feeling about this lady. Unnoticed 
by her, he watched her face while she 
read, and hushed his breath till he 
saw that terrible look go out of her 
eyes. The lists finished, she would 
pull her veil down, sigh wearily, and 
go out as quietly as she had entered. 

“When she finds the name she is 
looking for; I shall see her drop,” he 
thought. 

But Margaret did not drop, though 
often enough she was in danger of it, 
as her eyes fell on some blurred name, 
or some name very like the one she 
dreaded to see. 
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It was too wearing. Both flesh 
and spirit were sinking under this 
constant strain. Where was the help 
that religion was to give her? Leave 
everything to God, trust all to him, 
she was told. But how? Her 
thoughts were clenched in these inte- 
rests ; and, in spite of faith, it seemed 
as though, if she should let go her 
hold, they would fall. She found 
that her religion was only of the sur- 
face. It had grown-in the sunshine, 
and was not rooted against the storm. 
She tried to put into practice the pre- 
cepts she listened to, but the daily 
distractions of life constantly neutra- 
lized her efforts. There was but one 
way, and for the first time Margaret 
made a retreat. 

The place selected was a convent 
a little out of the city. 

Here in this secluded asylum was 
all that her soul needed for its resto- 
ring ; quiet, leisure, the society of those 
whose lives are devoted to God, and, 
to crown all, the presence of the bless- 
ed sacrament of the altar. 

One feels very near heaven when 
one hears only praying voices, sees 
only happy, peaceful faces, is looked 
upon only by kind eyes, and can at 
any hour go before the altar, alone, 
undisturbed by those distractions 
which constantly environ our ordi- 
nary worship. How still we become! 
In that presence how our little trou- 
bles and sorrows exhale, as mists lift 
from the rivers at sunrise, and leave 
all clear and bright! How cramped 
and feverish all our past life has been! 
Everything settles into its true place. 
Sorrow and death lose their sting. 
We are safe, for we partake of the 
omnipotence of God. To think that 
the same roof that shelters our heads 
when we lie down to sleep shelters 
also the sacred head of the Son of 
God—that drives every other thought 
from the mind. It is marvellous, it 
seems incredible, and yet the wonder 
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of it is lost in the sweetness. The 
moonlight coming in at the window 
lies white and silent on the bare white 
floor. You rise to kiss that luminous 
spot, for just beneath is the altar. 
Peace rises to exultation, for you per- 
ceive more and more that the Father 
holds us all in his hands, those near 
and those afar, and that we have but 
to lift our eyes, and we shall behold 
the mountains whence help cometh. 
We want to run out and tell every- 
body. It seems as if we have just 
discovered all this, and that no one 
ever knew it before. We forget that 
we are sinners. It isn’t much matter 
about us any way. We will think of 
that afterward. We will make acts 
of contrition when we get away from 
here. Now we can make only acts 
of adoration and of joy. 

The superior of the convent direct- 
ed Margaret’s retreat, and on the last 
morning of it she and all the nuns 
received communion, and there was 
the benediction after mass. 

The others had gone out, but Mar- 
garet still lingered before the altar. 
Out in the early sunshine, the trees 
rustled softly, and the breeze waved 
the curtains of the chapel windows. 
Occasionally, one of the nuns would 
come to the door, look in, and go 
away again smiling, though Miss Ha- 
milton’s breakfast was spoiling over 
the fire, and there was a gentleman 
waiting in the parlor for her. 

“She is in the chapel at her devo- 
tions,” the sister had told him. 

“Don’t disturb her on any ac- 
count,” he had answered. “There 
is no haste.” 

Margaret was not praying, was not 
thinking ; her soul was silent, lost in 
God, like a star in the day. 

Presently she came out, and, meet- 
ing one of the nuns in the hall, em- 
braced her tenderly. “Sister,” she 
said, “this is the most beautiful world 
that ever was made.” 


Daybreak. 


The gentleman had been waiting 
some time when he heard a step, and 
in the door there stood a slight, black- 
robed lady with a veil thrown over 
her head, a bright face, and a smell 
of incense lingering about her. She 
lifted both hands when she saw him. 

“ My cup runneth over!” 

“You are not a nun?” asked Mr. 
Granger. 

“You're not an apparition,” she 
returned. “Oh! welcome!” 

“ And now,” he said, delighted to 
see her so happy, “if you are ready, 
we will go home. I have only a few 
days’ furlough, and I want to make 
the most of it.” 

Margaret went to take a hasty 
leave of the nuns, and also to step 
into the chapel for one moment. 

Then she went out from under that 
happy portal, and down the steps to 
the carriage that was waiting for 
them. One of the sisters stood in 
the door looking after her, and others 
here and there in the grounds looked 
up with a pleasant word of farewell 
as she passed. She stooped to gather 
from the lower terrace a humble sou- 
venir, two or three grass-blades and a 
clover-leaf, then stepped into the car- 
riage. As they drove slowly down 
the avenue, she looked up into the 
overhanging branches and repeated: 


“© Above him the boughs of the hemlock trees 
Waved, and made the sign of the cross, 
And whispered their Benedicitis.’ ” 


The family were in raptures over 


Mr. Granger’s return. They could 
not look at him enough, listen to him 
enough, do enough for him. 

“ And how nice you look in your 
uniform!” said Margaret, feeling as 
if she were about six years old. 

“ And how nice you look in any- 
thing!” he retorted, at which they all 
laughed. ‘ It took but little to make 
them laugh in those days. 

Mr. Granger, on his part, was as 
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merry as a boy. He was full of ad- 
ventures to tell them, glad to be at 
home, happy in their confidence and 
affection, and hopeful of the future. 
Margaret could séarcely believe 
her own happiness. She would turn 
away, shut her eyes, and think, “I 
have imagined it all. He is hundreds 
of miles away, I do not know whe- 
ther he is sick or well. He may be 
in peril. He may be dead. O my 
friend! come home, come home! 
Are we never to see you again ?” 
Then, when she had succeeded in 
tormenting herself sufficiently, when 
her heart was sinking, and her eyes 
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overflowing with tears, she would turn 
quickly, trembling between dream and 
reality, and see him there alive and 
well, and at home. 

“Oh! there he is, thank God !” 

And so every day she renewed in 
her vivid imagination the pain of his 
absence and the delight of his return, 
till too soon the day came when she 
no longer dared to play such tricks 
with herself, for he was again gone 
out of their sight. 

But the lessons of the retreat were 
not forgotten, and every morning 
brought refreshment. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





SAUNTERING. 


SAUNTERER, (from saint terre,) a pilgrim to holy lands or places.— Thoreau. 


Wout p that I were, if not like the 
king of Ava—lord of the twenty- 
four umbrellas—at least the owner of 
one, was my thought. I was in Paris, 
that paradise of many good Americans 
who are zof defunct. Three thousand 
and odd miles from home, in the 
streets of a strange city, with an im- 
perfect knowledge of any foreign 
tongue, not daring to say farapluie to 
the most obsequious shopman, and 
the rain was pouring down like a 
douche. 

I had no devotion to St. Swithin— 
not a particle. I respected him in a 
vague way as a successor of the 
apostles, whose name is in the cal- 
endar; but I was always inclined to 
mention him with a smile on account 
of his hydropathic propensities. I 
am a perfect Oriental as far as a 
warm bath is concerned, but I never 
could endure the gentlest shower- 
bath, and the thought of St. Swithin, 


always made me shudder. 


in his wet grave under a waterspout, 
This pe- 
culiar sensitiveness always made me 
suspicious of the lightest summer 
cloudlet, and led me to make for 
years a series of minute observations 
on the weather, till I became deeply 
versed in mackerel clouds, mare’s 
tails, and such sinister prognostics. 
I used to imagine myself so sensitive 
to the dryness and moisture of the 
atmosphere, and to its density and 
rarity, that I was quite above baro- 
meters. I was a barometer to my- 
self. A foreknowledge of the weather 
was my strong point, or one of my 
strong points, when at home in the 
new world. There I had a full view 
of the heavens that bend over us all, 
down to the very horizon on every 
side. The rarity of the American 
atmosphere, its lofty heavens, with its 
luminous spheres, are full of skyey 
influences, which tell not only upon 
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the very plants, if we observe them, 
but upon ourselves, if we heed the 
silent lesson. I always knew what 
those clouds meant, gathering over 
the far-off* north-wood hills at the 
west, and I felt the very mist as it 
began to rise around Mount Agamen- 
ticus, in the east, like sacrificial clouds 
around that altar of the renowned St. 
Aspinquid. I seldom made a false 
prediction, and was consequently ap- 
proached with considerable deference 
by provident neighbors, especially be- 
foreastorm. But somehow, I lost this 
prestige as soon as my foot was off my 
native heath. Here, in a compact 
city, with the tall houses and narrow 
streets shutting the great blue eye of 
heaven till it became a mere line, 
like a cat’s eye at mid-day, I felt 
myself utterly at the mercy of nature ; 
I gave myself humbly up to St. 
Swithin, to whom of old I was rather 
defiant. A haughty spirit goes before 
a fall. Humiliations are good for the 
soul. I think I must consider mine 
a case of special providence ; for there 
is nothing more soothing to mortified 
vanity or spiritual pride, or even in 
dire calamity, than the conviction 
that ours is an instance of special 
providence. 

On one of those doubtful days in 
October, when the air is murky ahd a 
light mist from the Seine pervades 
every part of the city, but which were 
not always, as I had found, indicative 
of rain, I sallied forth from the 
Hotel Meurice to wander around the 
French capital with no special object 
in view. I discarded my guide-book, 
tired of being the victim of square and 
compass. To be told to admire, 
whether an object appealed to my 
peculiar tastes or not, was quite 
opposed to my notions of American 
independence, and sure to rouse a 
certain spirit of contradiction in me— 
a bad trait, I fear, but a fault ac- 
knowledged is half cured; so I 
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make a clean breast of it to test the 
truth of the old saying. I turned, 
therefore, a blind eye to all the 
palaces, and gardens, and fountains, 
and went around feasting my eyes on 
the forbidden vanities of the world 
which my god-parents had renounced 
for me at baptism, but which were 
glittering delightfully in the booths 
of this Vanity Fair; not that I cared 
much for them, to tell the truth, but 
from a sheer feeling of perversity. 
There must be some powerful charm 
in them, or they would not be put 
down in every religious chart as 
quicksands to be avoided. Perhaps 
I was in danger of being stranded 
among them, and it was, after all, a 
case of special providence, when, as I 
was pursuing my way, or rather any 
way in my ignorance of the city, and 
moralizing on these things, or de- 
moralizing, of a sudden it began to 
pour. For an old weather-wise like 
me to be thus caught, was very 
humiliating; and in my consternation, 
I found myself enjoying one of the 
high and mighty prerogatives of the 
king of Ava, as aforesaid. Que faire ? 
I should have said, being in France. 
Looking around, I saw the open door 
of a church, in which I gladly took 
refuge. In benighted, “ popish ” lands, 
mother church often affords a place 
of bodily refuge, as well as moral. It 
was the church of St. Germain I’Aux- 
errois, to which I had wandered back, 
and which from this time became my 
favorite church in spite of the bad 
repute of the bells. Passing from 
the gay streets into these cool shades 
is like passing for a moment, as it 
were, from time into eternity. All 
light and frivolous thoughts—all 
vanity and littleness die away with 
the noise of the world, at the very 
entrance. The mind is elevated. 
We partake of the grandeur of the 
edifice, and, for a few moments at 
least, our nature is ennobled. Only 
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great and lofty ideas should wander 
beneath such arches. Only souls 
full of noble and magnificent ideas 
could have designed them. There 
are truly sermons in these stones, of 
which one never grows weary—ser- 
mons in the grand old vifraux, rich 
with saintly forms, and in the gloom, 
inspiring sweet and solemn reverie. 

“T Jove the gloom; I love the white-robed throng ; 

I love the flood of most religious song 

That tosses all its choric waves afar 

To seek and search each quaint-carved crevice there, 
The music surges to each singing star, 

And bears the soul to heaven’s own upper air, 

Sweet crushed to happy tears ; but chiefly where 
Peace, dove-like, broods above clasped hands cf 

prayer.” 

The Catholic is no longer in a 
foreign land when he enters a church. 
The altar, the cross, the Madonna, 
above all, the tabernacle, with its 
twinkling lamp of olive oil, are his 
old familiar friends, and all there, and 
his heart is at home. He feels a 
bond of universal brotherhood with 
all these worshippers before the altar. 
And then the dear old Latin service! 
I never thoroughly realized at home 
the advantage of a universal language 
in which the whole church could lift 
up her voice, as with one accord, 
throughout the world. That lan- 
guage—one of those which were con- 
secrated above the head of the dying 
Saviour—is associated with all the 
holiest and tenderest memories of a 
Catholic. He cannot remember when 
he first heard it from the lips of holy 
mother church, It is one of his mo- 
ther tongues. Each word has a new 
significance in this foreign land, and 
the whole service a new meaning. 
I have heard people exclaim at the 
rapidity of the opening service of 
mass, not knowing its significance. 
Every act and word in our sublime 
ritual has its meaning to him that 
enters into its spirit. Dr. Newman 
says, in his own beautiful way : 

“T declare nothing is so consoling, so 
piercing, so thrilling, so overcoming, as the 
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mass, Said as it is among us. I could at- 
tend masses for ever and not be tired. It is 
not a mere form of words; it is a great 
action, the greatest action there can be on 
earth. It is not the invocation, merely, but, 
if I dare use the word, the evocation, of the 
Eternal. He becomes present on the altar 
in flesh and blood, before whom angels bow 
and devils tremble. This is that awful 
event which is the end and is the interpreta- 
tion of every part of the solemnity. Words 
are necessary, not as means, but as ends. 
They are not mere addresses to the throne 
of grace; they are instruments of what is 
far higher, of consecration, of sacrifice. 
They hurry on as if impatient to fulfil their 
mission. Quickly they go; the whole is 
quick, for they are all parts of one integral 
action. Quickly they go, for they are awful 
words of sacrifice ; they are a work too great 
to delay upon, as when it was said in the 
beginning, ‘What thou doest, do quickly.’ 
Quickly they pass, for the Lord Jesus goes 
with them, as he passed along the lake in 
the days of his flesh, quickly calling first one 
and then another. Quickly they pass, be- 
cause, as the lightning which shineth from 
one part of the heaven unto the other so is 
the coming of the Son of Man. Quickly 
they pass, for they are as the words of 
Moses, when the Lord came down in a 
cloud, calling on the name of the Lord as he 
passed by, ‘The Lord, the Lord God, mer- 
ciful and gracious, long-suffering and abun- 
dant in goodness and truth.’ 

* And as Moses on the mountain, so do 
we too ‘ make haste and bow our heads to 
the earth and adore.’ So we all around, 
each in his place, look out for the great 
advent, ‘waiting for the moving of the 
water.’ Each in his place, with his own 
heart, with his own wants, with his own 
thoughts, with his own intention, with his 
own prayers, separate but concordant, 
watching what is going on, watching its 
progress, uniting in its consummation ; not 
painfully and hopelessly following a hard 
form of prayer from beginning to end, but, 
like a concert of musical instruments, each 
different, but concurring in a sweet harmo- 
ny, we take our part with God’s priest, sup- 
porting him, yet guided by him.” 


The words being, then, only used 
as means, as instruments of consecra- 
tion, it is not at all necessary for the 
people to follow the words of the 
priest; but, entering into the spirit 
and meaning of each part of the sacri- 
fice, abandon themselves each one to 
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his own devotions. While the church 
is exceedingly particular about the 
exact following of the liturgy by the 
clergy, it allows the greatest latitude 
to the devotions of laymen. All the 
sects that have a form of prayer, or 
extempore prayers, afford far less 
liberty to those who join therein than 
the church. Their service is nothing 
to you unless you join in its forms, 
which leave no fiberty of soul. 
Whereas at mass, while some use a 
prayer-book with a variety of beauti- 
ful and touching devotions in harmo- 
ny with the service going on at the 
altar, others simply say the rosary, 
and others again use no form what- 
ever, but, following the celebrant in 
spirit, abandon their hearts in holy 
meditation and mental prayer accord- 
ing to the inspiration of the moment. 
Thus our holy services never become 
a mere form. They are always new, 
new and varied as our daily wants, 
as our fresh conceptions of what wor- 
ship is due Almighty God, and of the 
nature of the holy oblation in which 
we are participating. 

The church of St. Germain |’Auxer- 
rois was once the frequent recipient 
of royal munificence, being for a long 
time the royal parish, and it was the 
most sumptuously adorned in Paris. 
Sculptors and painters vied in filling 
it with the choicest works of art. It 
was not much injured at the revolu- 
tion, but narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion in 1831. Theanniversary of the 
death of the Duc de Berri was to be 
commemorated by services for the 
repose of his soul; but a mob sur- 
rounded the church, and destroyed 
everything in it. It was afterward 
closed till 1838, when it was reopened 
for public worship. 

It has some poetical associations 
as well-as historical; for here M. de 
Lamartine is said to have hung up 
the long locks that Graziella had 
shorn from her beautiful head, and 


sent to be suspended in one of the 
churches of his belle France. And 
perhaps this was the one to which he 
referred in the following words : 


“When the last hour of the day has 
sounded from thy lofty towers, when the 
last beam has faded away from the dome, 
when the sigh of the distant organ dies 
away with the light, and the nave is deserted 
by all but the Levite attentive to the lamps 
of the holy place, then I come to glide 
under thy obscure arches, and to seek, while 
nature sleeps, Him who never slumbers ! 
The air which the soul breathes in thy aisles 
is full of mystery and peace. Let love and 
anxious cares seek shade and solitude under 
the green shelter of groves to soothe their 
secret wounds. ~O darkness of the sanctu- 
ary! the eye of religion prefers thee to the 
wood which the breeze disturbs. Nothing 
disturbs thy foliage. Thy still shade is the 
image of eternal peace.” 


I loved to think the poet found 
here the source of the imspirations 
which are embodied in his Harmonies 
Religieuses which are the delight of 
every tender and religious soul. 

There is in one of the transepts a 
beautiful font of pure white marble, 
executed by M. Jouffroy from a 
model by Madame de Lamartine 
and presented by her to this church. 
The basin is surmounted by three 
expressive figures, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, supporting a cross. 

This church with its perfumed air, 
its subdued light, and its quiet reces- 
ses incentive to piety, so charmed 
me by its contrast with the gay 
world without, and revived all the 
fervor of early religious impressions, 
that I did not leave it till I had re- 
solved to commence each remaining 
day of my stay at Paris, by going 
to a different church till I had visit- 
ed them all, like Horace Walpole. 
And should I even visit them like 
him as a mere amateur of art, I could 
not fail to receive some inspiration 
that would leave me better for the 
rest of thé day. The hours thus 
passed in the churches seemed to 
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consecrate the day, and left a per- 
fume in my heart that nothing in 
the world could wholly dissipate. 
They became the happiest and most 
profitable of my life, both morally 
and intellectually. 


‘For thou dost soothe the heart, thou Church of 
Rome, 
3y thy unwearied watch, and varied round 
Of service, in thy Saviour’s holy home. 
I cannot walk the city’s sultry streets, 
3ut the wide porch invites to still retreats, 
Where passion’s thirst is calmed, and care’s un- 
thankful gloom.” 


“ There, on a foreign shore, 
The homesick solitary finds a friend: 
Thoughts, prisoned long for lack of speech, outpour 
Their tears, and doubts in resignation end.” 


One morning I went to St. Merri’s, 
where St. Edmund, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, when a young student 
at Paris, used to go to assist at the 
midnight office. A friend had given 
me his practical little book entitled 
The Mirror of the Church, and I took 
it with me to read in a place he had 
loved. In reading it I was struck 
by what he says of the Lord’s Prayer, 
the great prayer of the middle ages, 
and the prominence he would have 
us give it in our devotions. He 
Says: 


“The Pater Noster surpasses all other 
prayers in excellence, dignity, and utility. 
It was made by God himself; hence the in- 
jury done to Jesus Christ the Son of God 
when curious or rhymed prayers are pre- 
ferred to that composed by him who knows 
the will of the Father, and better than we 
what prayer is most acceptable to him, 
and what we most need. How many de- 
ceive themselves in multiplying the forms 
of prayer! They think they are devout, 
but they are only carnal in their affections, 
for every carnally-minded person naturally 
delights in the vain curiosity of words. Be 
then prudent and discreet in this respect. 
I know you will bring forward St. Augus- 
tin, St. Gregory, and other saints to oppose 
me, who prayed according to the affections 
of their hearts. [ am certainly far from 
blaming them. I only blame the practice 
of those who, from a spirit of pride or curi- 
osity abandon the prayer made by the 
Lord himself for those which the saints 
have composed, Our Lord himself says, 
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And when you are praying, speak not much 
as the heathen do, for they think they are 
heard for their much speaking. You 
therefore shall pray in this manner, Our 
Father, etc.” 


We Catholics are often accused 
of elevating the creature above the 
Creator, and reproached for saying 
ten Hail Marys to one Our Father 
in the beautiful devotion of the Ro- 
sary, as if we had no other. This 
extract from St. Edmund does not 
support the accusation, and he was 
a prelate of the dark ages—the thir- 
teenth century. But then he was an 
Englishman, and we all know the 
Anglo-Saxon race did not fall in 
Adam, and only a little way in Peter! 

In justice to St. Edmund I will 
add that he was so devout to Our 
Lady that, early in life, he conse- 
crated himself to her, and wore, in 
memory of this consecration, a ring 
with Ave Maria upon it. He related 
this on his death-bed, that his example 
might be followed by others, and was 
buried with the ring on his finger. 

There is an interesting chapel in 
St. Merri’s Church, dedicated to St. 
Mary of Egypt, which is beautifully 
frescoed by Chasserian, depicting the 
touching old legend, with its deep 
moral significance, of 

“ That Egyptian penitent whose tears 


Fretted the rock, and moistened round her cave 
The thirsty desert.” 


The poet tells of a miraculous drop 
which fell in Egypt on St. John’s day, 
and was supposed to have the effect 
of stopping the plague. Such a drop 
fell on the soul of this renowned peni- 
tent. 


“ There’s a drop, says the Peri, that down from the 
moon 
Falls through the withering airs of June 
Upon Egypt’s land, of so healing a power, 
So balmy a virtue, that even in the hour 
That drop descends, contagion dies, 
And healh reanimtes earth and skies ! 
Oh ! is it not thus, thouman of sin, 
The precious tears of repentance fall. 
Though foul the fiery plagues within, 
One heavenly drop hath dispelled them all!” 
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St. Mary of Egypt is one of a long 
line of penitents who, after the exam- 
ple of Magdalen, have given proofs 
of their repentance in proportion to 
their sins and to the depth of their 
sorrow, and thus rendered the very 
scars on their souls so many rays of 
light. 

Le Brun painted one whose frail- 
ties are “linked to fame” as Magda- 
len, and at her own request. The 
universal interest felt in her story, and 
the sympathy it always excites, in- 
duced me to visit a place that cannot 
be disconnected from her memory— 
the chapel of the Carmelites in the 
Rue d’Enfer, where she took the 
veil. I refer to Madame de la Val- 
litre, whom Madame de Sevigné 
calls “la petite violette qui se cachait 
sous I’herbe.” 

A priest was just commencing 
mass when I entered the chapel. I 
knelt down by the tomb of the Cardi- 
nal de Bérulle, who used to come 
here to pray in the chapel of St. 
Magdalen, having a great devotion 
to that saint. It was difficult to 
resist the distractions that were inevi- 
table in such a spot, but in which I 
would not indulge till the holy sacri- 
fice was over. The choir of nuns 
was separated from the chancel by a 
grating which was closely curtained. 
There is always a certain charm in 
everything that savors of mystery. 
Whatever is hidden excites our 
curiosity and interest. That for- 
bidding grate, that curtain of ap- 
palling blackness, were tantalizing. 
They concealed a world in which 
we had no part. Behind them were 
hearts which had aims and aspi- 
rations and holy ambitions, perhaps, 
we know not of. They led a life 
which is almost inexplicable to the 
world — hidden indeed in God. 
The chapel was so still, save the 
murmur of the officiating priest, that 
you might have supposed no one 
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else there. But after the Agnus Dei, 
came out from that mysterious recess 
a murmur from unseen lips like a 
voice from another world. It was 
that of the nuns all saying the Confi- 
teor together before going to holy 
communion. That murmur of mea 
culpa, mea culpa, seemed like the 
voice of penitence from La Sainte 
Beaume, or the voice of past times 
repeating the accents of the repentant 
La Vallitre. There she lived and 
prayed and did penance for thirty-six 
years, longer than Magdalen in her 
cave, “son ceur ne respirant que du 
cité du ciel,” thus displaying a re- 
markable strength of volition, and 
therefore of character; for “ What 
is character but a perfectly formed 
will ?” says Novalis. Before that 
altar she used to come two hours 
before the rest of the community to 
pray, and in cold weather she, that 
had been brought up in luxury, was 
often found senseless on the pave- 
ment of the choir when the rest of 
the nuns came to the chapel. 

We read that the tears of Eve 
falling into the water brought forth 
pearls, and we cannot doubt that the 
tears through which our penitent 
viewed her past life helped obtain 
for her the pearl of great price. One 
instance of her austerity is well 
known. One Good. Friday, meditat- 
ing in the refectory, during the mea- 
gre repast of the day, on the vinegar 
and gall given to the dying Saviour 
when he was athirst, she recalled the 
pleasures of her past life and particu- 
larly of the time when, returning with 
the court from the chase, being 
thirsty, she drank with pleasure of 
some delicious beverage which was 
brought her. This immortification, 
so in contrast with the vinegar and 
gall of the Saviour, filled her with 
lively sentiments of repentance and 
humiliation, and she resolved never to 
drink again. For three weeks she did 
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not taste even a drop of water, and for 
three years she only drank half a glass 
day. This severe penance, which 
was unsuspected, brought on a fit of 
illness and caused violent spasms 
in the stomach, which reduced her to 
a state of great feebleness. Besides 
that, she suffered greatly from rheu- 
matism, but she never ceased to 
share in the labors in the community. 
She died in 1710, aged nearly sixty- 
six years, having passed thirty-six 
years in the convent. Her life here 
was one long Miserere which was 
surely heard in heaven. Her soul 
had to pass through the deep waters; 
but she took fast hold of that “ last 
plank after shipwreck ”—repentance, 
Everything went to feed the strea 
of her sorrow. Every new grace 
gave her a new conception of the 
guilt of sin and awoke new regrets 
for lost glory. So she shut herself 
up in the garden of myrrh. She 
sheltered herself in the creux du ro- 
cher from the waves of memory that 
swept over her soul. In that dark 
night of her soul she looked trem- 
blingly out over the wide sea of her 
sorrows with a heart like the double- 
faced Janus, looking into the past 
and toward the future, memory and 
hope struggling in her heart. Over 
that dark sea rose the moonlight of 
Mary’s face—our Lady of Mount Car- 
mel—a narrow crescent at first, but 
growing larger and brighter every 
day. And the great luminous starry 
saints with their different degrees of 
glory studded the heavens that open- 
ed to her view. And so the morn- 
ing came when the voice of Jesus 
spoke: Many sins are forgiven her 
because she hath loved much. 

There is an accent of sincerity, with 
no savor of cant,in the well-known 
reply of Sceur Louise de la Miseri- 
corde when asked if she was happy 
in the convent: “I am not happy, 
but I am satisfied.” How few in the 
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world can even say with sincerity 
that they are satisfied. Dr. Johnson 
said, “ No one is happy,” but satis- 
faction is certainly reasonable happi- 
ness. Carlyle says, “There is in 
man a higher than love of happiness. 
He can do without happiness, and in- 
stead thereof find blessedness.” That 
happiness alone is real which does 
not depend on contingencies. It is 
reasonably satisfied with the present, 
and has a constantly increasing hope 
in the future. Such was the happi- 
ness Madame de la Vallitre found 
among the pale-eyed votaries of the 
cloister, a satisfaction of the soul 
which became perfect happiness 
when death came to her after so 
many years of dying. 

I wonder if there was no perfume 
left in the dried rose leaves in her 
heart causing it to faint ofttimes by 
the way. A person of sq much sen- 
sibility must have had a wonderful 
capacity for suffering. That her 
memory was ever alive to the past is 
evident from the unrelenting austerity 
of her life, from her well-known reply 
when informed of the death of her 
son, and from her requesting Le Brun 
to paint her as Magdalen. 

Remembering so many proofs of 
her conversion, we, too, say, Nei- 
ther do I condemn thee. No stone 
will I cast on thy grave ; no reproach 
on thy memory: for repentance ef- 
faced every earthly stain, and thou art 
now sharing the joy there is in hea- 
ven over one sinner that repenteth. 
Tears of penitent love mingled with 
those of virgin innocence at the foot 
of the cross. Let them still mingle 
there ; we will not regard them with 
distrust or disdain. We too have 
need to cry: 


“ Drop, drop, slow tears ! 
And bathe those beauteous feet, 
Which brought from heaven 
The news and Prince of peace. 
Cease not, wet eyes, 
For mercy to entreat : 
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To cry for vengeance 

Sin doth never cease. 
In your deep floods 

Drown all my faults and fears : 
Nor let his eye 

See sin but through my tears.” 

Every one who looks deeply into 
his own heart finds a motive of chari- 
ty for the faults of others. A monk 
of Cluny hung up in his cell the pic- 
ture of a famous debauchee under 
which he placed his own name. The 
surprised abbot asked the reason. 
It was to remind him what grace 
alone prevented him from becom- 
ing. We are all miracles of 
grace. It may be restraining or 
transforming. We are not the less in 
need of it than those who have appa- 
rently sunk to lower depths. 

All these things passed through 
my mind while lingering in the cha- 
pel of the Carmelites. In that cha- 
pel had resounded the grand tones 
of the great Bossuet at the profession 
of Madame de la Vallitre, with his 
usual refrain—the emptiness of all 
earthly things. ‘“ Away, earthly hon- 
ors!” he said on that occasion, “all 
your splendor but ill conceals our 
weaknesses and our faults; conceals 
them from ourselves, but reveals 
them to others.”—“There are two 
kinds of love,” he added, “ one is the 
love of ourselves, which leads to the 
contempt of God—that is the old life, 
the life of the world. The other is 
the love of God, which leads to the 
contempt of ourselves, and is the new 
life of Christianity, which, carried to 
perfection, constitutes the religious 
life. The soul, detached from the 
body by mortificatiof, freed from the 
captivity of the senses, sees itself as 
it is—the source of all evil. It there- 
fore turns then against itself. Hav- 
ing fallen through an ill use of liberty, 
it would be restrained on every side, 
by frightful grates, a profound soli- 
tude, an impenetrable cloister, perfect 
obedience, a rule for every action, a 
motive for every step, and a hundred 


observant eyes. Thus hemmed in 
on all sides, the soul can only fly hea- 
venward. Lille ne peut plus respirer 
gue du cote du ciel” —a beautiful ex- 
pression, recalling the lines from an 
old manuscript poem in the Bid/io- 
théeque Royal : 


* Li cuers doit estre 
Semblans a l’encensoir 
Tous clos envers la terre 
Et overs vers le ciel.” 


The heart should be like a censer, 
closed toward earth and open toward 
heaven; and such is the heart of the 
real spouse of Christ. 

When Bossuet had finished his dis- 
course and the black veil was placed 
upon the head of La Vallitre, the 
whole audience wept aloud. The 
Duchess de la Vallitre was now 
Louise de la Miséricorde, vowed to 
the rigorous life of the Carmelites, to 
fasts and vigils, to sackcloth and 
ashes. 

Philosophers say no motion is ever 
lost, and that every act is photo- 
graphed somewhere in the universe. 
Think of swelling the choral song 
that will go on vibrating in the air 
for ever; of sighs of penitence that go 
on sighing through space for ever in 
the ears of a merciful God; of atti- 
tudes of adoring praise and love, 
which are somewhere imaged, to be 
revealed at the last day as a page in 
the great book that will decide our 
eternal fate. How much better to be 
thus perpetuated than idle words, 
vain songs, and all the graces of fash- 
ion only intended to please the eye 
of a fellow-mortal. 

After all, there is something in such 
a life that appeals to the instincts of 
our nature. Even those who con- 
demn it cannot but admire. At least, 
they find it poetical. Who does not 
feel an increased sentiment of respect 
for Dr. Johnson as he stands with 
bared head, in the rain, where his fa- 
ther’s book-stall was, in the market- 
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place at Uttoxeter, to expiate an act 
of early disobedience to his father? 
“The picture of Samuel Johnson,” 
says Carlyle, “standing bare-headed 
in the market-place is one of the 
grandest and saddest we can paint. 
The memory of old Michael John- 
son rising from the far distance, sad, 
beckoning in the moonlight of me- 
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mory. Repentance! repentance! he 
proclaims as with passionate sobs— 
but only to the ear of heaven, if 
heaven will give him audience.” 


“ O heavy laden soul! kneel down and hear 
Thy penance in calm fear ; 
With thine own lips to sentence all thy sin ; 
Then, by the judge within 
Absolved, in thankful sacrifice to part 
For ever with thy sullen heart !” 





THE PHYSICAL, 


We know this rather remarkable 
discourse only as republished in the 
columns of Zhe New York World, 
where it had a_ sensational title 
which we have abridged. Professor 
Huxley’s name stands high among 
English physicists or scientists, and 
his discourse indicates considerable 
natural ability, and familiarity with 
the modern school of science which 
seeks the explanation of the uni- 
verse and its phenomena without 
recognizing a creator, or any exis- 
tence but ordinary matter and its va- 
rious combinations. The immediate 
purpose of the professor is to prove 
the physical or material basis of life, 
and that life in all organisms is iden- 
tical, originating in and depending 
on what he calls the protoplasm. 

The protoplasm is formed of ordi- 
nary matter; say, carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen. These ele- 
ments combined in some unknown 
way give rise to protoplasm; the 
protoplasm gives rise to the plant, 
and, through the plant, to the animal ; 
and hence all life, feeling, thought, 


* New Theory of Life. Identity of the Powers 
and Faculties of all Living Matter. A Lecture by 
Professor T. H. Huxley. Mew York World, Feb. 
18th, 1869. 


BASIS OF LIFE. * 


and reason originate in the peculiar 
combination of the molecules of or- 
dinary, inorganic matter. The plant 
differs from the animal, and the ani- 
mal from man, only in the different 
combinations of the molecules of the 
protoplasm. We see nothing in this 
theory that is new, or not as old as 
the physics of the ancient Ionian 
school. 

The only novelty that can be pre- 
tended is the assumption that all 
matter, even inorganic, is, in a certain 
sense, plastic, and therefore, in a rudi- 
mentary way, living. The same law 
governs the morganic and the orga- 
nic world. But even this is not new. 
Many years ago, Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson asserted the identity of gravita- 
tion and purity of heart, and we our- 
selves are by no means disposed to 
deny that there is more or less ana- 
legy between the formation of the 
crystal or the diamond and the 
growth of the plant. It is not, per- 
haps, too much to say that the law 
of creation is one law, and we have 
never yet been convinced of the 
existence of absolutely inert matter. 
Whatever exists is, in its order and 
degree, a vis activa, or an active 
force. Matter, as the fotentia nuda 
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of the schoolmen, is simple possibility, 
and no real existence at all. There 
is and can be no pure passivity in 
nature, or purely passive existences. 
We would not therefore deny a cer- 
tain rudimentary plasticity to mine- 
rals, or what is called brute matter, 
though we are not prepared to accept 
the plastic soul, asserted by Plato, and 
revived and explained in the posthu- 
mous and unfinished works of Gio- 
berti under the term methexis, which 
is copied or imitated by the mimesis, 
or the individual and the sensible. 
Yet since, as the professor tells us, 
the animal can take the protoplasm 
only as prepared by the plant, must 
there not be in inorganic matter a 
preparation or elaboration of the pro- 
toplasm for the use of the plant ? 

The professor speaks of the diffi- 
culty of determining the line of de- 
marcation between the animal and 
the plant; but is it difficult to draw 
the line between the mineral and 
the plant, or between the plant and 
the inorganic matter from which it 
assimilates its food or nourishment ? 
Pope sings, 


** See through this air, this ocean, and this earth, 
All matter guick, and bursting into birth ;” 


but we would like to have the pro- 
fessor explain how ordinary matter, 
even if guick, becomes protoplasm, 
and how the protoplasm becomes the 
origin and basis of the life of the 
plant. Every plant is an organism 
with its central life within. Virchow 
and Cl. Bernard by their late discover- 
ies have proved that every organism 
proceeds from an organite, ovule, or 
central cell, which produces, directs, 
and controls or governs the whole 
organism, even in its abnormal de- 
velopments. They have also proved 
that this ovule or central cell exists 
only as generated by a pre-existing 
organism, or parent, of the same kind. 
The later physiologists are agreed 


that there is no well authenticated 
instance of spontaneous generation. 
Now this organite must exist, live, 
before it can avail itself of the pro- 
toplasm formed of ordinary matter, 
which is exterior to it, not within 
it, and cannot be its life, for that 
moves from within outward, from the 
centre to the circumference. Con- 
cede, then, all the facts the professor 
alleges, they only go to prove that the 
organism already living sustains its 
life by assimilating fitting elements 
from ordinary matter. But they do 
not show at all that it derives its 
life from them; or that the so-called 
protoplasm is the origin, source, basis, 
or matter of organic life; or that it 
generates, produces, or gives rise to 
the organite or central cell; nor that 
it has anything to do with vitalizing 
it. Hence the professor fails to 
throw any light on the origin, mat- 
ter, or basis of life itself. 

It may or it may not be difficult in 
the lower organisms to draw the line 
between the plant and the animal, and 
we shall urge no objections to what 
the professor says on that point; we 
will only say here that the animal 
organism, like the vegetable, is pro- 
duced, directed, and controlled by 
the central cell, and that this cell or 
ovule is generated by animal parents. 
There is no spontaneous generation. 
and no well authenticated instance 
of metagenesis. Like generates 
like, and even Darwin’s doctrine of 
natural selection confirms rather than 
denies it. It is certain that the vege- 
table organism has never, as far as 
science goes, generated an animal 
organism. Arguments based on our 
ignorance prove nothing. The pro- 
toplasm can no more produce or 
vitalize the central animal than it can 
the central vegetable cell, and, indeed, 
still less; for the animal cannot, as 
the professor himself asserts, sustain 
its life by the protoplastic elements 
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till they have been prepared by the 
vegetable organism. Whence, then, 
the animal germ, organite, or ovule? 
What vitalizes it and gives it the power 
of assimilating the protoplasm as its 
food, without which the organism dies 
and disappears ? 

Giving the professor the fullest 
credit for exact science in all his 
statements, he does not, as far as we 
can see, prove his protoplasm is the 
physical basis of life, or that there is 
for life any physical basis at all. He 
only proves that matter is so far 
plastic as to afford sustenance to a 
generated organic life, which every 
farmer who has ever manured a field 
of corn or grass, or reared a flock of 
sheep or a herd of cattle, knows, and 
always has known, as well as the illus- 
trious professor. 

We can find a clear statement of 
several of the conditions of life, both 
vegetable and animal, but no demon- 
stration of the principle of life, in the 
professor’s very elaborate discourse. 
Indeed, if we examine it closely, we 
shall find that he does not even pretend 
to demonstrate anything of the sort. 
He denies all means of science except 
sensible experience, and maintains 
with Hume that we have no sensible 
experience of causes or principles, 
all science, he asserts, is restricted to 
empirical facts with their law, which, 
in his system, is itself only a fact or a 
classification of facts. The conditions 
of life, as we observe them, are for 
him the essential principle of life in 
the only sense in which the word 
principle has, or can have, for him, 
an intelligible meaning. He proves, 
then, the physical basis of life, by 
denying that it has any intelligible 
basis at all. He proves, indeed, that 
the protoplasm, which he shows, or 
endeavors to show, is universal—one 
and the same, always and everywhere 
—is present in the already existing life 
of both the plant and the animal ; but 
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that, whatever it be, in the plant or ani- 
mal, which gives it the power to take up 
the protoplasm and assimilate it to its 
own organism, which is properly the 
life or vital power, he does not ex- 
plain, account for, or even recognize. 
With him, power is an empty word. 
He nowhere proves that life is pro- 
duced, furnished, or generated by the 
protoplasm, or has a material origin. 
Hence, the protoplasm, by his own 
showing, is simply no protoplasm at 
all. He proves, if anything, that in 
inorganic matter there are elements 
which the living plant or animal assi- 
milates, and into which, when dead, 
it is resolved. This is all he does, 
and in fact, all he professes to do. 
The professor makes light of the 
very grave objection, that chemical 
analysis can throw no light on the 
principle or basis of life, because it is 
or can be made only on the dead 
subject. He of course concedes that 
chemical analysis is not made on the 
living subject ; but this, he contends, 
amounts to nothing. We think it 
amounts to a great deal. The very 
thing sought, to wit, life, is wanting in 
the dead subject, and of course can- 
not by any possible analysis be de- 
tected in it. If all that constituted 
the living subject is present in the 
dead body, why is the body dead, or 
why has it ceased to perform its vital 
functions? The protoplasm, or what 
you so call, is as present in the corpse 
as in the living organism, If it is the 
basis of life, why is the organism no 
longer living? ‘The fact is, that life, 
while it continues, resists chemical 
action and death, by a higher and 
subtler chemistry of its own, and it is 
only the dead body that falls under the 
action of the ordinary chemical laws. 
There is, then, no concluding the 
principle or basis of life from any 
possible dissection of the dead body. 
The professor's answer to the ob- 
jection is far from being satisfactory. 
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“ Objectors of this class,” he says, “do not 
seem to reflect . . . that we know 
nothing about the composition of any body as 
itis. The statement that a crystal of calc- 
spar consists of carbonate of lime is quite 
true, if we only mean that, by appropriate 
processes, it may be resolved into carbonic 
acid and quicklime. If you pass the same 
carbonic acid over the very quicklime thus 
obtained, you will obtain carbonate of lime 
again; but it will not be calc-spar, nor 
anything like it. Can it therefore be said 
that chemical analysis teaches nothing about 
the chemical composition of calc-spar? 
Such a statement would be absurd; but it 
is hardly more so than the talk one occasion- 
ally hears about the uselessness of applying 
the results of chemical analysis to the living 
bodies wigich have yielded them. One fact, 
at any rate, is out of reach of such refine- 
ments and this is, that all the forms of pro- 
toplasm which have yet been examined 
contain the four elements, carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen, in very complex 
union, and that they behave similarly 
toward several reagents. Tothis complex 
combination, the nature of which has never 
been determined with exactness, the name 
of protein has beeh applied. And if we 
use this term with such caution as may 
properly arise out of comparative ignorance 
of the things for which it stands, it may be 
truly said that all protoplasm is proteinace- 
ous; or, as the white, or albumen, of an 
egg is one of the commonest examples of a 
nearly pure proteine matter, we may say 
that all living matter is more or less al- 
buminoid. Perhaps it would not yet be 
safe to say that all forms of protoplasm are 
affected by the direct action of electric 
shocks; and yet the number of cases in 
which the contraction of protoplasm is shown 
to be effected by this agency increases every 
day. Nor can it be affirmed with perfect 
confidence that all forms of protoplasm are 
liable to undergo that peculiar coagulation 
at a temperature of 40 degrees—so degrees 
centigrade, which has been called “ heat- 
stiffening,” though Kuhne’s beautiful re- 
searches have proved this occurrence to 
take place in so many and such diverse 
living beings, that it is hardly rash to expect 
that the law holds good for all.” 


This long extract proves admira- 
bly how long, how learnedly, how 
scientifically, a great man can talk 
without saying anything. All that 
is here said amounts only to this: the 
conclusions obtained by the analysis of 
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the dead body cannot be denied to be 
applicable to the living body, because 
we know nothing of the composition 
of any body organic or inorganic, as 
it is. Therefore all life has a physi- 
cal basis! Take the whole extract, 
and all it tells you is, that we know 
nothing of the subject it professes to 
treat. “All the forms of protoplasm, 
which have yet been examined con- 
tain the four elements, carbon, hy- 
drogen, oxygen, and nitrogen in very 
complex union.” When chemically re- 
solved into these four elements, is it 
protoplasm still ? Can you by a chemi- 
cal process reconvert them into pro- 
toplasm? No. Then what does the 
analysis show of the nature of your 
physical basis of life? “To this com- 
plex union, the nature of which has 
never yet been determined, the name of 
protein has been applied.” Very im- 
portant to know that. Yet this name 
protein names not something known, 
but something the nature of which 
is unknown. What then does it tell us ? 
“If we use this term [protein] with 
such caution as may properly arise 
out of our comparative ignorance of 
the things for which it stands, it may 
truly be said that all protoplasm is 
proteinaceous.” Be it so, what ad- 
vance in knowledge, since we are 
ignorant of what protein is? It is 
wonderful what a magnificent struc- 
ture our scientists are able to erect 
on ignorance as the foundation. 

The professor, after having con- 
fessed his ignorance of what the 
alleged protoplasm really is, contin- 
ues : 


“Enough has, perhaps, been said to prove 
the existence of a general uniformity in the 
character of the protoplasm, or physical 
basis of life, in whatever group of living be- 
ings it may be studied. But it will be un- 
derstood that this general uniformity by no 
means excludes any amount of special 
modifications of the fundamental substance. 
The mineral, carbonate of lime, assumes 
an immense diversity of characters, though 
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no one doubts that under all these protean 
changes it is one and the same thing. And 
now, what is the ultimate fate, and what the 
origin, of the matter of life? Is it, as 
some of the older naturalists supposed, 
diffused throughout the universe in mole- 
cules, which are indestructible and un- 
changeable in themselves ; but, in endless 
transmigration, unite in innumerable per- 
mutations, into the diversified forms of life 
we know? Or is the matter of life compos- 
ed of ordinary matter, differing from it only 
in the manner in which its atoms are aggre- 
gated. Is it built up of ordinary matter, 
and again resolved into ordinary matter 
when its work is done ? Modern science does 
not hesitate a moment between these alter- 
natives, Physiology writes over the por- 
tals of life, 
‘ Debemur morti nos nostraque,’ 

with a profounder meaning than the Roman 
poet attached to that melancholy line. Un- 
der whatever disguise it takes refuge, 
whether fungus or oak, worm or man, the 
living protoplasm not only ultimately dies 
and is resolved into its mineral and lifeless 
constituents, but is always dying, and, 
strange as the paradox may sound, could 
not live unless it died.” 


Suppose all this to pe precisely as 
asserted, it only proves that there is 
diffused through the whole material 
world elements which in certain un- 
known and inexplicable combina- 
tions, afford sustenance to plants, and 
through plants to animals, or from 
which the living organism repairs its 
waste and sustains its life. It does 
not tell us how carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen are or must be 
combined to form the alleged proto- 
plasm, whence is the living organism, 
nor the origin or principle of its life. 
It, in fact, shows us neither the ori- 
gin nor the matter of life, for it is 
only an actually living organism that 
uses or assimilates the alleged proto- 
plasm. There is evidently at work 
in the organism a vital force that is 
distinguishable from the irritability or 
contractility of the protoplasm, and 
not derived from or originated by 
it. Undoubtedly, every organism 
that falls under our observation, 
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whether vegetable or animal, has its 
physical conditions, and lies by 
virtue of a physical law; but this, 
even when we have determined the 
law and ascertained the conditions, 
throws no light on the life itself. The 
life escapes all observation, and sci- 
ence is impotent, if it leaves out the 
creative act of God, to explain it, 
or to bring us a step nearer its secret. 
Professor Huxley tells us no more, 
with all his science and hard words, 
than any cultivator of the soil, any 
shepherd or herdsman, can tell us, 
and knows as well as he, as we have 
already said. 

In the last extract, the professor 
evidently prefers, of the two alterna- 
tives he suggests, the one that as- 
serts that “the matter of life [proto- 
plasm] is composed of ordinary mat- 
ter, is built up of ordinary matter, 
and resolved again into ordinary 
matter when its work is done.” This 
the professor applies to man as well 
as to plants and animals. Hence, 
he cites the Roman poet, 


“Debemur morti nos nostraque.” 


But we have conceded the pro- 
fessor more than he asks. We have 
conceded that all matter is, in a cer- 
tain sense, plastic, and living, in the 
sense of being active, not passive. 
But the professor does not ask so 
much. We inferred from some things 
in the beginning of his discourse that 
he intended to maintain that his pro- 
toplasm is itself elemental, and per- 
vading all nature. But this is not the 
case; he merely holds it to be a che- 
mical compound formed by the pecu- 
liar chemical combination of lifeless. 
components. Thus he says: 


“But it will be observed that the exis- 
tence of the matter of life depends on the: 


*pre-existence of certain compounds, namely, 


carbonic acid, water,and ammonia. With- 
draw any one of these three from the world,. 
and all vital phenomenacome to an end. 
They are related to the protoplasm of the 
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plant, as the protoplasm of the plant is to 
that of the animal. Carbon, hydrogen, oxy- 
gen, and nitrogen are all lifeless bodies. 
Of these, carbon and oxygen unite in certain 
proportions and under certain conditions, 
to give rise to carbonic acid ; hydrogen and 
oxygen produce water ; nitrogen and hydro- 
gen give riseto ammonia. These new com- 
pounds, like the elementary bodies of which 
they are composed, are lifeless. But when 
they are brought together, under certain 
conditions they give rise to the still more 
complex body, protoplasm, and this proto- 
plasm exhibits the phenomena of life. I see 
Ro break in this series of steps in my secular 
complication, and I am unable to under- 
stand why the language which is applicable 
to any one term of the series may not be 
used to any of the others.” 


But here is a break or a bold leap 
from a lifeless to a living compound. 
No matter how different are the seve- 
ral chemical compounds known from 
the simple components, the new com- 
pound is always, as far as known, as 
lifeless as were the several compo- 
nents themselves. Hydrogen and 
oxygen compounded give rise to wa- 
ter, but water is lifeless. Hydrogen 
and nitrogen, brought together in cer- 
tain proportions, give rise to ammo- 
nia, still a lifeless compound. No 
chemist has yet, by any combination 
of the minerals, carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen, the constituents 
of protoplasm, been able to produce 
a living plant or a living organism of 
any sort. How then conclude that 
their combination produces the mat- 
iter of life, or gives rise to the living 
“organism ? There seems to us to be 
:a great gulf between the premises and 
the conclusion. Certain combina- 
tions of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
.and nitrogen produce certain lifeless 
-compounds different from themselves, 
therefore a certain other combination 
of these same elements produces the, 
‘living organism, plant, or animal, or 
originates the matter, and forms the 
physical basis of life. If the profes- 
sor had in his school days reasoned 
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in this way, his logic-master, we sus- 
pect, would have set a black mark 
against his name, or, more likely, have 
rapped him over the knuckles, if not 
over his head, and told him that an 
argument that has no middle term, is 
no argument at all, and that “ Transitio 
a genere ad genus,” as from the life- 
less to the living, is a sophism. 

The professor is misled by his sup- 
posing that what is true of the dead 
body must be true of the living. Be- 
cause chemical analysis resolves the 
dead body into certain lifeless ele- 
ments, he concludes that the living 
body is, while living, only a com- 
pound of these same lifeless elements, 
That is, from what is true of death, 
he concludes what must be true of 
life. But for this fallacy, he could 
never have fallen into the other falla- 
cy of concluding life is only the result 
of a certain aggregate or amalgam of 
lifeless minerals. Our scientists are 
seldom good logicians, and we have 
rarely found them able, when leaving 
traditional science, to draw even a 
logical induction from the facts before 
them. This is wherefore they receive 
so little respect from philosophers and 
theologians, who are always ready to 
accept their facts, but, for the most 
part, unable to accept their inductions. 
The professor has given us some valua- 
ble facts, though very well known be- 
fore; but. his logical ineptness is the 
best argument he has as yet offered in 
support of his favorite theory that 
man is only a monkey developed. 

In the extract next before the last, 
the professor revives an old doctrine 
long since abandoned, that life is 
generated from corruption. “ Under 
whatever disguise it takes refuge, 
whether fungus or oak, worm or man, 
the living protoplasm not only ulti- 
mately dies and is resolved into its 
mineral and lifeless constituents, but 
is always dying, and, strange as the 
paradox may sound, could not live un- 
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less it died.” We know that some 
physiologists regard the waste of the 
body, which in life is constantly going 
on, and which is repaired by the food 
we take, as incipient death; but this 
is only because they confound the 
particles or molecules of matter of 
which the body is externally built up, 
and which change many times during 
an ordinary life, with the body itself, 
and suppose the life of the body is 
simply the resultant of the aggrega- 
tion of these innumerable molecules 
or particles. But the life of the or- 
ganism, we have seen, is within it, 
and its action from the centre, and 
it is only its life, not its death, that 
throws off or exudes as well as assimi- 
lates the material particles. ‘The exu- 
dation as well as the assimilation is 
interrupted by death. Why the pro- 
toplasm could not live unless it died 
is what we do not understand. 

The professor, of course, not only 
denies the immortality of the soul, but 
the existence of soul itself. There 
is for him no soul but the protoplasm 
formed of ordinary matter. All this 
we understand very well. We under- 
stand, too, that on his theory the pro- 
toplasm assimilated by the organism 
to repair its waste, renews literally, 
not figuratively, the life of the organ- 
ism. But how he extracts life from 
death, and concludes that the proto- 
plasm must die, as the condition of 
living, passeth our comprehension. 
We suppose, however, the professor 
found it necessary to assert it in order 
to be able to reason from the dead 
subject to the living. If the proto- 
plasm were not dead, he could not by 
chemical analysis determine its con- 
stituents; and if the death of the pro- 
toplasm were not essential to its life, 
he could not conclude the constitu- 
ents of the living protoplasm from 
what he finds to be the constituents 
of the dead protoplasm. But this 
does not help him. In the first place, 
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the waste of the living organism is 
not death nor dying, though death 
may result from it. And the supply 
of protoplasm in the shape of food 
does not originate new life, nor reple- 
nish a life that is gone, but supplies 
what is needed to sustain and invigo- 
rate a life that is already life. In the 
second place, the vital force is not 
built up by protoplastic accretions, but 
operates from within the organism, from 
the organite or central cell, without 
which there could be no accretions or 
secretions. The food does not give 
life; it only ministers sustenance to 
an organism already living. No che- 
mical analysis of the food can disclose 
or throw any light on the origin, na- 
ture, or constitution ,of the organic 
life itself. 

It is this fact that prevents us from 
having much confidence in chemical 
physiology, which is still insisted on 
by our most eminent physiologists. 
In every organism there is some- 
thing that transcends the reach of 
chemical analysis, and which no 
chemical synthesis can reproduce. 
Take the professor’s protoplasm itself. 
He resolves it into the minerals, car- 
bon, hydrogen, oxygen, and _nitro- 
gen: but no chemist can by any 
possible recombination of them re- 
produce protoplasm. How then can 
one say that these minerals are its 
sole constituents, or that there are not 
other elements entering it which es- 
cape all chemical tests and, indeed, 
are not subject to chemical laws? 
Chemistry is limited, and cannot 
penetrate the essence of the material 
substance any more than the eye 
can. It never does and never can 
go beyond the sensible properties of 
matter. Life has its own laws, and 
every physiologist knows that he 
meets in the living organism phe- 
nomena or facts which it is impossi- 
ble to reduce to any of the laws 
which are obtainable from the analy- 
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sis of inorganic or lifeless matter. It 
is necessary then to conclude that 
there is in the living organism pre- 
sent and active some element which, 
though using lifeless matter, cannot 
be derived from it, or explained by 
physical laws, be they mechanical, 
chemical, or electrical. The law of 
life is alaw sui generis, and not re- 
solvable into any other. .We must 
even go beyond the physical laws 
themselves, if we would find their 
principle. 

As far as human science goes, there 
is, where the nucleus of life is wanting, 
no conversion of lifeless matter into 
living matter. The attempt to prove 
that living organisms, plants, animals, 
or man are developed from inorganic 
and lifeless matter, though made as 
long ago as Leucippus and Democ- 
ritus, systematized by Epicurus, sung 
in rich Latin verse by Lucretius, and 
defended by the ablest of modern 
British physico-philosophers, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, in his Biology, has 
by the sane part of the human race 
in all times and everywhere been 
held to be foolish and absurd. It 
has no scientific basis, is supported 
by no known facts, and is simply an 
unfounded, at least, an unsupported 
hypothesis. Life to the scientist is 
an insolvable mystery. We know no 
explanation of this mystery or of any- 
thing else in the universe, unless we 
accept the creative act of God; for 
the origin and cause of nature are 
not in nature herself. We have no 
other explanation of the origin of 
living organisms or of the matter of 
life. God created plants, animals, 
and man, created them living organ- 
isms, male and female created he 
them, and thus gave them the power 
to propagate and multiply each its 
own kind, by natural generation. 
The scientist will of course smile su- 
perciliously at this old solution, in- 
sisted on by priests and accepted by 
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the vulgar; but though not a sci- 
entist, we know enough of science 
to say from even a scientific point 
of view that there is no alternative: 
either this or no solution at all. The 
ablest men of ancient or modern 
times, when they reject it, only fall 
into endless sophisms and self-contra- 
dictions. 

Professor Huxley admits none but 
material existences, concedes that the 
terms of his proposition are unques- 
tionably materialistic, and yet denies 
that he is individually a materialist. 


“Tt may seem a small thing to admit that 
the dull vital actions of a fungus, or a fora- 
minifer, are the properties of their proto- 
plasm, and are the direct results of the na- 
ture of the matter of which they are com- 
pos@l. But if, as I have endeavored to 
prove to you, their protoplasm is essentially 
identical with, and most readily converted 
into, that of any animal, I can discover 
no logical halting place between the ad- 
mission that such is the case, and the 
further concession that all vital action may, 
with equal propriety, be said to be the 
result of the molecular forces of the proto- 
plasm which displays it. And if so, it must 
be true, in the same sense and to the same 
extent, that the thoughts to which I am now 
giving utterance, and your thoughts re- 
garding them, are the expression of mole- 
cular changes in the matter of life which 
is the source of other vital phenomena, 
Past experience leads me to be tolerably 
certain that, when the propositions I have 
just placed before you are accessible to 
public comment and criticism, they will be 
condemned by many zealous persons, and 
perhaps by some of the wise and thought- 
ful. I should not wonder if ‘gross and 
brutal materialism’ were the mildest 
phrase applied to them in certain quarters. 
And most undoubtedly the terms of the 
propositions are distinctly materialistic. 
Nevertheless, two things are certain: the 
one, that I hold the statement to be sub- 
stantially true ; the other, that I, individu- 
ally, am no materialist, but on the contrary 
believe materialism to involve grave philo- 
sophical error.” 


If what he has been from the 
first endeavoring to prove, and here 
distinctly asserts, is not materialism 
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and consequently by his own confes- 
sion, “a grave philosophical error,” 
we know not what would be. “ This 
union of materialistic terminology 
with the repudiation of the material- 
istic philosophy,” he says, further on, 
“J share with some of the most 
thoughtful men with whom I am ac- 
quainted.” His terminology is, then, 
better fitted to conceal his thought 
than to express it. He may repudiate 
this or that materialistic system; he 
may repudiate all philosophy, which 
he, of course does, yet not his termi- 
nology only, but his thought, as far as 
thought he has, is materialistic. No- 
thing can be more materialistic than 
the conception of life, sense, senti- 
ment, affection, thought, reasoning, 
all the sensible, intellectual, and mo- 
ral phenomena we are conscious of, as 
the product of the peculiar arrange- 
ment or combination of the mole- 
cules of the protoplasm, itself resolva- 
ble into the minerals, carbon, hydro- 
gen, oxygen, and nitrogen. 

The scientific professor defends him- 
self from materialism, by asserting 
that both materialism and spiritualism 
lie without the limits of human sci- 
ence, and by denying the necessity of a 
substance, whether spirit or matter, to 
underlie and sustain—we should say, 
produce—the phenomena, and the 
necessary relation of cause and effect, 
or that we do or can know things un- 
der any relation but that of juxtapo- 
sition in space and time. He falls 
back on the skepticism of Hume, and 
takes refuge behind his ignorance. 
He is too ignorant either to assert 
or to deny the existence of spirit, and 
though he may not be able to prove 
the phenomena in question are the 
product of material forces, nobody 
knows enough of the nature and es- 
sence of matter to say that they are 
not; and in fine, he in the first part of 
his discourse is only stating the direc- 
tion in which physiology has for some 
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time been moving. After all, what is 
the difference, or rather, what matters 
“the difference between the concep- 
tion of life as the product of a certain 
disposition of material molecules, and 
the old notion of an Archzus gov- 
erning and directing blind matter 
within each living body ?” 

But if matter lies out of the limits 
of science, and the professor is un- 
able to say whether it exists or not, 
what right has he to call anything 
material, to speak of a material ba- 
sis of life, or to represent life and its 
phenomena as the produtt of “ a cer- 
tain disposition of material mole- 
cules” ? What, indeed, has he been 
laboring to prove through his whole 
discourse, but that the phenomena of 
life are the product of ordinary mat- 
ter? After this, it will hardly answer 
to plead ignorance of the existence 
and properties of matter. If matter 
be relegated to the region of the un- 
knowable, his whole thesis, terminol- 
ogy and all, must be banished with 
it, for it retains, and can retain, no 
meaning. 

Nor will it answer for the professor 
to take refuge in Hume’s skepticism, 
andé¢say he is not a materialist, be- 
cause he admits no necessary relation 
between cause and effect, or that 
there is within the limits of science, 
any power or force, or vis activa, 
which men in their ignorance call 
“cause,” actually producing some- 
thing which men call “ effect.” If he 
says this, what becomes of his thesis, 
that life and even mind are the /vv- 
duct of a certain disposition of mate- 
rial molecules, or of “the peculiar 
combination of the molecules of the 
protoplasm”? If he denies the ex- 
istence, or even the knowledge of 
causative, that is, productive force, 
his thesis has no meaning, and all his 
alleged proofs of a physical basis 
of the vital and mental phenomena 
must count for nothing. Every proof, 
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every argument, presupposes the re- 
lation of cause and effect. When 
that relation is denied, and the two 
things are assumed to have with each 
other only the relation of juxtaposi- 
tion, no proposition can be either 
proved or disproved. ‘The professor, 
after having asserted and attempted 
to prove his materialistic thesis, can- 
not, without gross self-contradiction, 
plead the skepticism of Hume in his 
defence. If he holds with Hume, he 
should have kept his mouth shut, 
and never stated or attempted to 
prove his thesis. 

Whether we are or are not able to 
prove that life, sense, and reason do 
not originate in the peculiar “ combi- 
nation of the molecules of the proto- 
plasm,” is nothing to the purpose, 
It is for the professor to prove that 
they do. He must not base his sci- 
ence on our ignorance, any more 
than on his own. 

But our space is exhausted and we 
must close. Taken, as we have taken 
him, on what he must concede to be 
purely scientific ground, and brought 
to a strictly scientific test, the pro- 
fessor’s thesis must be declared not 


_ proven, and to be destitute of alll sci- 


entific value. We have met him on 
his own ground, and have urged no 


arguments against him drawn from 
religion or metaphysics ; we have sim- 
ply corrected one or two mistakes in 
his science, and assailed his induc- 
tions with pure logic. If he has not 
reasoned logically, that is his fault, 
not ours, and neither he nor his friends 
have any right to complain of us for 
showing that his inductions are illogi- 
cal, and therefore unscientific. Yet 
we are bound to say that the profes- 
sor reasons as well as any of his class 
of scientists that we have met with. 
No man can reason logically who re- 
jects the Adyos, that is, logic itself, 
and nothing better than Professor Hux- 
ley’s discourse can be expected from 
a scientist who discards all causes and 
seeks to explain the existence and 
phenomena or facts of the universe, 
without rising from second causes to 
the first and final cause of all. 

Two questions are raised by this 
discourse, of great and vital impur- 
tance. ‘The one as to the nexus be- 
tween cause and effect, in answer to 
Hume’s skepticism, and the other as 
to spirit and matter, and their recip- 
rocal relation. We have not attempted 
the discussion of either in this article ; 
but should a favorable occasion offer, 
we may hereafter treat them both at 
some length. 
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TWO MONTHS IN SPAIN DURING THE LATE 
REVOLUTION. 


GIBRALTAR, 


October 7. 

At an early hour yesterday we left 
Cadiz, which did indeed look like a 
“silver cup floating on the water,” 
as the Spaniards say of it. As the 
steamer bore us away, the rising sun 
upon its white towers and cathedral 
dome, the belvideres which adorn 
the roof of every house, (making 
each look like a church,) the lovely 
green alameda, the distant mountains, 
the pretty white towns on the shore, 
the hundreds of vessels in the spark- 
ling bay, all made an enchanting 
scene, from which we were recalled 
to the miseries of sea-sickness! 
From time to time, we crept upon 
deck to see the fine sea view, and 
when we came to Tarifa, near the 
straits, the scene was magnificent. 
On one side, the mountains of Africa, 
Tangier in the distance; on the 
other, the mountains of Spain and 
the Moorish-looking town of Tarifa, 
with an island on which is the light- 
house and defences standing directly 
in the mouth of the straits; so that 
it seemed as if a long line of vessels 
with their white sails spread were en- 
compassing the island. In sight, at 
one time, were eighty sail. Every 
nation under the sun seemed repre- 
sented, as they saluted one another 
with their flags. Among the rest, 
Sweden and Norway. We landed 
at Gibraltar under a glorious sun- 
set. The farewell beams lighted the 
mountains with a tint of gilded bronze. 
Gibraltar, opposite these, was like 
a huge gray mountain, and behind 
it the sky was of the palest rose co- 
lor, melting into blue where it touch- 


ed the water. The town is on the 
side and at the foot of the “ Rock,” 
(a place of sixteen or twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants,) and above it are 
the famous galleries cut through the 
rock, from which we could see the 
noses of the great guns peeping from 
the port-holes, range after range, one 
above another, till the top is reached, 
where is the Signal. 

The Rock of Gibraltar is 1430 feet 
high, and about three miles long—a 
great gray sphinx jutting into the 
water. It is joined to the mainland 
by a narrow slip of sand, capable of 
being submerged if necessary. Up- 
on this neck of land is the “neutral 
ground,” (a narrow strip,) where, side 
by side, the fair British sentinel and 
the sunburned Spaniard keep their 
“lonely round.” We mount upon 
donkeys to ascend the “ Rock,” 
passing through the wonderful “ gal- 
leries” which, at an immense expense, 
have been cut into the solid rock, 
where, with the guns, are depositories 
for powder, balls, etc. Some of these 
galleries are over a mile and a quar- 
ter long, lighted by the port-holes, 
which, in passing, gave us glimpses 
of the loveliest of landscapes. Leav- 
ing the galleries, we ascend by zigzag 
paths to the Signal; at every turn 
feasting our eyes upon the wonderful 
panorama spread out below us, 
which is seen in perfection from the 
summit. Here we looked down 
upon two seas, the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean, and two worlds, Eu- 
rope and Africa! Spain on one side, 
with the snowy heights of the Alpu- 
jarras and Sierra Nevada; at our feet, 
the town of Gibraltar, with the lovely 
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alameda, its green trees and bright 
gardens, the glorious bay crowded 
with shipping—men-of-war, school- 
ships, steamers, and every small craft ; 
and, seemingly, but a stone’s throw 
across lay Ceuta, at the foot of that 
other “ Pillar of Hercules” which ri- 
ses 2200 feet, and looks like a moun- 
tain of bronze, while Gibraltar is of 
gray granite. These two great pil- 
lars were considered in the olden 
time the end of the world—the Tar- 
shish of the Bible; the Calpe of the 
Pheenicians, who erected here Calpe 
(carved mcuntain) and Abyla. 

Tarik, the one-eyed Berber chief, 
took Gibraltar in 711, and called it 
after his own name, Ghebal Tarik, 
from whence comes Gibraltar. 

While upon the “ Signal,” we sig- 
nalize the event by taking a lunch of 
delicious English cheese, bread and 
butter, (the first butter we have had 
in Spain,) and such ale! And while 
thus agreeably engaged, we hear that 
an American man-of-war is coming 
into port, which proves to be the flag- 
ship of Admiral’ Farragut; so we re- 
pair to the rampart to see the ship sa- 
luted by the town, and then by the 
British frigate Bristol, to both of 
which the Yankee replied in gallant 
style. It was a fine sight, and, alto- 
gether, the scene a most remarkable 
one. Down by the neutral ground, 
some English officers playing cricket 
looked like ants in the sunshine ; the 
blue guard-tents of the English senti- 
nels, and the white ones of the Span- 
iards, were little specks, and the 
Christian and Jewish cemeteries were 
like checker work on the greensward. 

How longingly we looked toward 
the purple mountains of Africa, and 
that beautiful city of Tangier which 
we had hoped to visit! but the quar- 
antine, still in force, obliged us to 
abandon the idea. It would have 
been something to set foot in another 
continent! Ceuta, which belongs to 
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Spain, and is but a prison-house, 
could not tempt us. Tearing our- 
selves from this wonderful scene, we 
descended by the other side of the 
mountain and entered the city by 
beautiful gardens near the alameda, 
seeing below us the government 
houses, store-houses, magazines, and 
many fine residences embowered in 
gardens of tropical trees and plants; 
whole hedges of geraniums and cac- 
tus lined the roadside, and almond- 
trees, dates, and oranges. We passed 
a convent-school with beautiful and 
extensive gardens. In the evening 
there is music on the alameda, where 
are trees and statues, and marble 
benches, on which sit the motley 
population of this strange place; 
Moors in turbans, bare-legged High- 
landers, officers in scarlet, Andalu- 
sians in the red faja, Irishmen fresh 
from their native isle, ladies in 
French bonnets and English round 
hats next the Spanish mantilla and 
ever-moving fan. Gibraltar is a free 
port, and every people and kindred 
meet here for trade. The garrison is 
very large, about three thousand men 
in time of peace; for the Spaniards 
see the occupation of this important 
point in their country with great jeal- 
ousy, and would gladly seek occasion 
to win it back. And every now and 
then the subject is mooted in the Eng- 
lish parliament of giving it up, as it is 
a most expensive appendage to the 
English people, and can bring little 
benefit save to their pride. 


MALAGA HOTEL ALAMEDA. 


October 8. 

Leaving Gibraltar at an early hour, 
and passing the forest of ships in the 
bay, we soon see the last of the pil- 
lars of Hercules and the African 
coast. The sea is calm, and the 
coast of Spain along which we come ° 
is most beautiful. There is some- 
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thing peculiarly interesting in the 
mountains of Spain; they seem to 
rise hill upon hill till they grow to be 
mountains, and instead of the blue 
of most southern countries they are 
of a mulberry hue—seldom with 
trees, and reminding one of the pur- 
ple moors of Scotland. The steamer 
is crowded with families returning 
from Gibraltar, whither they had fled 
to get out.of the way of the revolu- 
tion. 

We find a busy, crowded city, a 
lovely bay with mountains in the 
background, an old Moorish castle 
overlooking the city, and a beautiful 
alameda, with trees, and statues, and 
marble seats, upon which we look 
from the windows of our delightful 
hotel. 

October 9. 

The first thing to-day is to drive to 
a lovely villa, (that of the Marquis de 
Casa Loring,) in whose garden we see 
every fruit and flower and tree of the 
tropics. Bananas and mangoes, the 
coffee-tree, the magnolia and India- 
rubber trees, and among all these 
we found, and ate, ripe persimmons! 
—that homely fruit of old Virginia, 
found amidst all these oriental splen- 
dors; and sweeter were they than 
even the oranges which we gathered 
from their overladen trees. Return- 
ing, we paused to see another villa, 
from whence is a more extensive and 
beautiful view of the mountains, the 
city and the sea, and the fertile pla- 
teau upon which Malaga lies, and 
which is said to rival even the fa- 
mous huertas of Valencia and Murcia 
in variety and luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion. The cemetery gives another 
favorite point of view, and the old 
Moorish castle (Gibralfaro) has even 
a finer one; but the day is too warm 
to attempt the ascent. The castle 
dates from 1279, and the lower por- 
tion, (the Alcazaba,) which is connect- 
ed with it, is supposed to be of Phce- 
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nician origin; Malaga having been 
first a Phoenician colony, and after- 
wards Roman. Of the remains of 
the Roman period, we saw two inter- 
esting bronze slabs in a pavilion of 
the Villa Loring this morning, one 
of them containing the municipal laws 
of Malaga under Domitian, and the 
other those of a city (Salpense) now 
unknown. 

The interior of the cathedral, which 
rises upon the site of an ancient 
mosque, is not at all remarkable. It 
was begun in 1528. ‘The church of 
“ El Cristo del Victoria” is interest- 
ing, from the circumstance of its be- 
ing built on the spot where stood the 
tents of the Catholic kings during the 
siege of 1487. On the right of 
the altar hangs the royal standard of 
Ferdinand, and on the left the one 
taken from the Moors. When the 
city surrendered, the former was hoist- 
ed on the castle, or alcazaba. Oppo- 
site this church is a small church, San 
Roque, the first Christian edifice built 
here by Ferdinand and Isabella. The 
crucifix which was formerly here was 
the one brought by their majesties, 
is highly revered, and is now over the 
high altar of Santa Victoria. 

Malaga is famed for its climate, 
the best in Spain. It is considered 
drier, warmer, and more equable than 
that of Rome, Pau, Naples, or Nice, 
even superior to Madeira. Invalids 
flock here, and it will soon be as 
crowded as Nice. The extreme dry- 
ness of the air is its marked feature, 
and it is said that there are not ten 
days in the whole year when an inva- 
lid may not take out-door exercise. 
The evaporation is so great, the rain 
has no influence on the air. During 
nine years, it has rained only two hun- 
dred and sixty times. The “oldest in- 
habitant ” does not remember to have 
seen snow, and the cold winds from 
the Sierra Nevada are kept off by the 
mountains immediately surrounding 
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the city. To show the longevity of 
the inhabitants, in the year 1860, 
twenty-nine out of five thousand 
deaths were of people who had lived 
to the ages of ninety or a hundred. 


GRANADA. 


October Io. 

This morning we leave Malaga at 
an early hour by rail, the road being cut 
through extraordinary mountain passes 
to Antiquera, an old Roman and Moor- 
ish town; from thence by diligence 
to Loja, where we again take the rail- 
way. ‘The journey is altogether de- 
lightful, the day being cool and bright, 
and the mountain scenery on either 
side grand and beautiful. Loja is in 
a narrow valley, through which runs 
the Genil river, on one side the Peri- 
quete Hills (Sierra Ronda) and the 
Hacho. The Manzanil unites here with 
the Genil, both rapid and clear moun- 
tain streams fertilizing a lovely valley. 
Soon after leaving Loja, we reach 
Santa Fé, (Holy Faith,) built by 
Queen Isabella to shelter her army 
in winter during the siege of Granada 
in 1492, and called “Santa Fé” because 
she looked upon the war as a struggle 
for the faith, and believed piously in 
its happy issue. This little town has 
been the scene of many important 
operations and political acts. It wit- 
nessed the signing of the capitulation 
of Granada, and it was to this 
town that Columbus was recalled by 
Isabella when he had already reach- 
ed the bridge of Pifios, behind the 
mountains, determining to ask aid 
elsewhere for his great undertaking. 

Darkness now fell upon us, and 
except one exquisite view which the 
setting sun gave of the snow mount- 
ains over Granada, we saw nothing 
till we reached this last stronghold 
of the Moors in Spain, and found lodg- 
ings inside the Alhambra grounds in 
the Hotel Washington Irving. 
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“« 
October 11. 


We go first to the Cathedral, to hear 
the high mass, and pay our respects to 
the remains of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
which rest there. Driving through 
beautiful ornamental grounds out of 
the Alhambra gate, down a steep hill 
in the old Moorish looking city, we 
find the cathedral, like that of Mala- 
ga, greatly ornamented, (in the Greco- 
Roman style,) built in 1529. Within 
the sanctuary are eleven pictures by 
Alonzo Cafio, and two of his most 
celebrated pieces of sculpture—the 
heads of Adam and Eve carved in 
cork, Cafio wasa native of Granada, 
and is buried in the Cathedral Bo- 
canegra. Another of the celebrated 
artists of Spain was also a native here, 
and the cathedral has several of his 
pictures. But everything connected 
with the church sinks into insignifi- 
cance when one enters into the royal 
chapel, where all that can perish of 
the great Ferdinand and _ Isabella 
lies (a small space for so much great- 
ness, as Charles V. said.) In a crypt, 
below the chapel, in plain leaden 
coffins, with but the simple initial of 
each king and queen upon them, are 
the coffins of Ferdinand and Isabella 
and their daughter Joanna, with her 
husband Philip I. (the handsome)— 
the last—that very coffin which the 
poor crazed Joanna carried about 
with her for forty-seven years, em- 
braced with such frantic grief, and 
would never be parted from. Nothing 
was so affecting as the sight of this— 
not even the remembrance of all 
Isabella’s glories and goodness! So 
does an instance of heart devotion 
touch one more than even the sight 
of greatness. Above the vault are 
the four beautiful alabaster monu- 
ments, made by order of Charles V. to 
the memory of his father and mother 
and his grandparents. Ferdinand 
and Isabella, with their statues, lie 
side by side ; and poor Joanne la Folle 
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looks lovely and placid (all her jeal- 
ousies over) beside the husband she 
adored, as if at last sure that she 
could not be divided from him. 
Isabella died at Medina del Campo, 
(near Segovia, about thirty miles 
from Madrid,) but desired to be buried 
here in the bright jewel which she 
had won as well for her crown as for 
her God. Her body was taken to 
Granada in December, journeying 
over trackless moors amidst storms 
and torrents, of which the faithful 
and learned Peter Martyr gives ac- 
count, who accompanied his beloved 
mistress to her last home. 

The inscription which runs around 
the cornice tells: “This chapel was 
founded by their most Catholic Ma- 
jesties, Don Fernando and Dojfa 
Isabel, king and queen of las Espafias 
of Naples, of Sicily—of Jerusalem— 
who conquered this kingdom, and 
brought it back to our faith; who 
acquired the Canary Islands and In- 
dies, as well as the cities of Oran, 
Tripoli, and Bugia; who crushed 
heresy, expelled the Moors and Jews 
from their realms, and reformed reli- 
gion. The queen died Tuesday, No- 
vember 26, 1504; the king died 
January 23,1516. The building was 
completed in 1517.” 

The dasst relievi on the altar in 
this chapel are very interesting, from 
the scenes they represent—Ferdinand 
and Isabella receiving the keys of 
Granada from Boabdil, etc. At each 
end of the altar are figures of the king 
and queen in the costume of the day, 
the banner of Castile behind the 
king. In the sacristy is the crown of 
Isabella, the sword of Ferdinand, the 
casket in which she gave the jewels 
to Columbus, some vestments em- 
broidered by her own hand, and the 
tabernacle used on the altar where 
they heard mass, on which is a picture 
of the adoration of the Magi, by that 
wonderful old painter Hemling of 
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Bruges. Lord Bacon has said of 
Isabella: “In all her relations of 
queen or woman, she was an honor to 
her sex, and the corner-stone of the 
greatness of Spain—one of the most 
faultless characters in history—the 
purest sovereign by whom the female 
sceptre was ever wielded.” 

We hear mass in the chapel of the 
Sagrario, a beautiful church in itself. 
It was on one of its three doors that 
the Spanish knight Hernan Perez 
del Pulgar (during the siege of 
Granada) nailed the words, “ Ave 
Maria ;” to accomplish which feat, he 
entered the town at dusk, and left it 
unharmed — nay, even amidst the 
plaudits of the Arabs, who appreciated 
the deed. He is buried in one of the 
chapels called “ Del Pulgar.” 

From the Cathedral we visit the 
“ Cartuja,” once a wealthy Carthusian 
convent, built upon grounds given to 
the monks by Gonzales de Cordova 
— El gran Capitan.” In the refec- 
tory is shown a cross, painted on the 
wall by Cotan, which so well im- 
itates wood that the very birds fly to 
it, and try to perch there. The 
church has a beautiful statue of St. 
Bruno upon the altar; and a larger 
one in the chapel of the Sagra- 
rio, by Alonzo Cajfio, is especially fine. 
The sacristy is rich in marbles from 
the Sierra Nevada, and the doors and 
other wood-work of the church and 
chapel are made of the most curious 
and beautiful inlaid work—tortoise- 
shell, ebony, silver, and mother of 
pearl—all done by one monk, who 
took forty-two years to accomplish it ; 
and after so adorning this chapel, be- 
hold! the monks are driven from it. 

In the church are several lovely 
pictures—a head of our Lord by Mu- 
rillo; a copy, by Alonzo Cajfio, of the 
Viergo del Rosario in the Madrid 
gallery, and a copy of one of the 
“ Conceptions ” of Murillo—that one 
with the fair flowing hair,so very lovely. 
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Returning home, we have our first 
view of the snow mountains, (Sierra 
Nevada.) How strange and how 
charming to be beneath a tropical sun, 
and with all the beautiful vegetation 
of Africa and the Indies, with peo- 
ple all eastern in dress and man- 
ners, and see above one snow-capped 
mountains like the glaciers of Switzer- 
land! Owing to the proximity of 
these glaciers, the heat is never in- 
tolerable here, and yet the.winters are 
so mild they seldom need fire in their 
sitting-rooms or parlors. 


October 12. 

To-day is made memorable by our 
first visit to the Alhambra. Situated 
-on a high hill, on either side of which 
flows the Darro and the Genil, this 
‘space, which occupies several hundred 
-acres, was formerly surrounded by 
walls and towers, and contained within 
it the palaces and villas of the Kalifs 
of Granada; and so numerous were 
‘these that it was called a city, Medina 
Alhambra. Of all these, there now 
remains but that portion of the Al- 
hambra known as the summer-palace, 
(the winter-palace having been torn 
down by Charles V. to make room 
ifor a palace which he never finished.) 
Besides this summer-palace, there is 
ithe “Generalife,” (a summer-palace 
built—later than the Alhambra—in 
1319;) the remains of the Alcazabar, 
(fortress,) the Torre de la Vega, where 
the bell strikes the hours in the same 
manner as in the Moorish days, to 
: signify upon whom devolves the duty 
-of irrigating the “ vega,” the beautiful 
and fertile plain below; the tower of 
the captive ; tower of the princesses; 
the tower of the “Siete Suetos,” 
(seven stories;) and the Torres Ber- 
mujas, (Red Towers.) The last named 
are outside the Alhambra walls, but 
are on the same hill, and claim to 
ibelong to an older date than even the 
Moors or the Goths—supposed to be 
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of Phoenician origin. The walls are 
entered by several gates, some Arabic, 
and others more modern. From these 
gates, you wander among stately ave- 
nues of trees, with flowers and shrubs 
and charming paths, through which 
now and then is seen a glimpse of the 
yellow towers, or some picturesque 
ruin, altogether a scene of enchanting 
beauty. And when upon one of the 
“miradors” (look-outs) or terraces 
which crown these towers and pala- 
ces, there lies the Moorish city at 
your feet, the grand snow mountains 
on the east, the beautiful vega stretch- 
ing to the mountains on the west, 
down which marched the conquering 
Christians; and on the south lies that 
mountain so poetically called “the 
last sigh of the Moor,” from which 
Boabdil looked his last upon the 
kingdom he was leaving for ever, and 
where his mother made him the fa- 
mous reproach which has passed into 
history, that he did well to weep 
as a woman over that kingdom he 
could not defend as a man. 

And how venture to describe the 
Alhambra, which has been written of 
by such men as Prescott and Irving! 
how give to any one an idea of that 
which is unique in the world, of the 
grace and beauty and wonderful va- 
riety of its adornments—the carvings 
like lace, the bright colored mosaics 
and azuelos,(tiles,)the transparent stuc- 
co work and filagree, the inlaid cedar- 
wood roofs, the pillars, the domes and 
fountains, the courts, the beauti- 
ful arches! We enter first the 
Court of the Myrtles, in which a 
large square pool, filled by a fountain 
at either end, is surrounded by a 
hedge of fragrant myrtle, and this in 
turn by a marble colonnade, over 
which is a second gallery, with jalou- 
sies, through which we could imagine 
the dark eyed beauties to have peep- 
ed. The roofs of these galleries are 
of cedar-wood inlaid, and the arches 
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and sides of exquisite wreaths and 
vines in stucco, with shields of the 
Moorish kings, mottoes and verses 
from the Koran, etc. This court was 
a place of ablutions for the kalifs. 

From the Court of the Myrtles, 
one sees the Tower of Comares, (call- 
ed from the name of its Persian ar- 
chitect ;) and within this tower, open- 
ing from the Court of Myrtles, and 
preceded by its “antesala” is the 
Hall of the Ambassadors, the 
largest, highest, and most beautifully 
adorned of all the Alhambra. Here 
was the sultan’s throne and reception 
room. On three sides, arched win- 
dows look down into the deep ravine 
from which the tower rises ; and, be- 
yond, upon an enchanting prospect, 
the old Moorish city and the verdant 
hills and mountains. The roof of 
this hall is a sort of imitation of the 
vault of heaven, and that of the “an- 
tesala” (called “ La Barca,” from be- 
ing shaped like a boat) is also very 
elegant. 

On another side the Court of Myr- 
tles is the famous Court of the Li- 
ons, with its one hundred and thirty- 
six pillars of white marble, its twelve 
lions in the centre, supporting an ala- 
baster basin, (a fountain.) At each 
end, a pavilion projects into the 
court, with arabesque patterns so 
light and graceful that the very day- 
light is seen through the stucco. 

Opening from the Court of the Li- 
ons is the Hall of the Abencerrages, 
deriving its name from the legend ac- 
cording to which Boabdil invited the 
chiefs of the illustrious family of that 
name to a feast, and had them taken 
out one by one and beheaded. Oth- 
ers assert that they were murdered in 
this hall, and show the stains of blood 
in the marble of the fountain. As 
they had been mainly instrumental 
in placing him upon the throne, this 
act of ingratitude helped to his ruin. 
This story is generally believed, but 
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Washington Irving has rescued the 
name of this “unlucky” one (e/ 
chico) from this unjust aspersion. 
His investigations prove that the 
crimes laid to the charge of Boabdil 
were in reality committed by his fath- 
er, Aben Hassin. He it was who 
murdered the thirty-six Abencerrages 
upon suspicion of having conspired 
against him, and it was he who con- 
fined his queen in the “tower of the 
captive,” etc. 

On the east side of the Court of 
the Lions is the “Sale del Tribunal,” 
(the hall of justice,) where the kalifs 
gave audience on state affairs. Three 
arches in the centre and two at eith- 
er end lead into this hall, which is 
ninety feet long by sixteen wide, with 
a dome thirty-eight feet high. This 
is divided by arches into seven rooms, 
all profusely ornamented, and in the 
ceilings of several recesses are paint- 
ings of Moors, with cimeters, castles, 
etc. In one of these rooms is the fa- 
mous Alhambra vase of porcelain, four 
feet three inches high, which was 
found full of gold. In another small 
room are three tombstones, one of 
Mohammed II., and one of Yusef 
III., found in the tomb-house of the 
Moorish kings, near the Court of the 
Lions, in 1574. They have long and 
elaborate inscriptions, one of which 
reads thus: 


“Tn the name of God, the most merciful 
and clement! 

“May God’s blessing for ever rest with 
this our king! 

“ Health and peace ! 

“ Gentle showers from heaven come down 
on this tomb, and give it freshness, and the 
orchard spread its perfume upon it. What 
this tomb contains is wine without admix- 
ture, and myrtles. Reward and pardon be 
granted to him who lies within. 

“Tt was God’s pleasure that he should 
dwell amid the garden of delights. 

“Those that inhabit those happy regions 
come forth to meet him with palms in their 
hands. 

“If thou wouldst know the story of him 
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who lies in the tomb, listen. He was a 
prince above all in ¢xcelfence. May God 
give him sanctity ! 

“He was cut down into the dust. Yet 
the Pleiades themselves are not his equals. 

“Unavoidable fate took up arms, and 
aimed at the very throne of the empire. 

“Oh ! how great was his fame. His ex- 
cellence, how high ! and unbounded his vir- 
tues ! 

“For Abul Hadjaj was like the moon 
that points out the road to take, and when 
the sun went down its brightness beamed 
no less from his eyes. 

“ Abul Hadjaj showered down tokens of 
his liberality. But drought is come ; his li- 
berality has ceased ; his crops are gathered. 

“His generosity is forgotten ; his halls 
are lonesome; his ministers silent, and his 
rooms deserted. 

“ But it was God’s pleasure, the merciful 
one, (may he be glorified,) to take him into 
the eternal dwelling when he deprived him 
of life. 

“Here lies he softly, within this narrow 
tomb, but his real dwelling is the heart of 
every man. 

“Why should I not pray God that the 
rain should moisten his tomb with its abun- 
dant dew? for the rain of his liberality 
showered down upon all without ceasing. 

“Was he not filled with the fear of God, 
with gentleness and wisdom ? Amongst his 
qualities, were not virtue, liberality, and 
magnificence one part? 

“Was he not the only one that with his 
science cleared up all doubts? 

“Was not poetry one of his attributes, 
and did he not deck his throne with verses 
like strings of pearl? 

“Was he not always stout, and held his 
ground in the battle-field ? 

“How many enemies his sword repelled ! 

“But Ebn Nasr, his successor, is certain- 
ly the greatest among all monarchs of the 
earth. 

“ May God protect him ! 

“For he is most generous and victori- 
ous; besides, he distributes rewards gene- 
rously. He has saved the kingdom from 
ruin, and restored it to its former great- 


ness.” 


The Hall of the Two Sisters takes 
its name from two white slabs of 
equal size in the pavement. Here 
are beautiful arches, windows with 
painted jalousies, a fountain, and a 
wonderful roof, composed of three 


thousand pieces in little miniature 
domes and vaults, all colored in deli- 
cate blue and red with white and 
gold. From this hall, indeed quite 
from the Court of the Lions, one sees 
through a series of arched entrances 
into the “ Corredor de Lindaraja,” in 
which room are thirteen little cupolas, 
and the Mirador de Lindaraja (a 
boudoir of the sultana) looks upon 
the garden of Lindaraja, with flowers, 
and fountains, and orange-trees. 

On the opposite of this lovely gar- 
den, and looking into it, are the 
rooms occupied by Washington Ir- 
ving, those built by Philip V. for his 
beautiful queen, Elizabeth of Parma, 
whom the Spanish call “Isabel Far- 
nese.” Several corridors here lead 
to modernized parts of the building 
—the queen’s boudoir,” a chapel 
made by Charles V. out of the 
mosque, and a lofty tower, used by 
the Arabs as an oratory for the eve- 
ning prayer, and from which the 
view is superb — the “ Generalife ” 
with its white towers, the woods of 
the Alhambra, the Darro far below 
in the deep gorge, and, beyond and 
above all, the snow-capped Sierra Ne- 
vada. 

The “ Patio de la Mosquita” (the 
court of the mosque) has only the 
remains of its beautiful roof. 

From this to the baths is a long 
corridor leading to the Chamber of 
Rest, which has just been restored 
by Sig. Contreras, the able architect 
who is’ repairing the whole building, 
by order of the queen. This has a 
fountain in the centre, marble pillars 
all round, a gallery above, where the 
musicians played and sung while the 
bather inclined upon the cushions 
below; within were the marble baths 
of the sultan, the sultana, etc. 

“ Generalife” means garden of 
pleasure, and here garden above gar- 
den rises upon the mountain side, 
through which the Darro rushes 
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noisily, being brought by a little 
canal quite through the mountain. 
In one of the rooms are some inter- 
esting portraits of the kings and 
queens of Spain. Ferdinand and 
Isabella, Philip the handsome, Jeanne 
la Folle, Charles V. and Isabella, 
Don John of Austria, etc.; and in a 
second room a series of portraits of 
the Dukes of Granada, whose de- 
scendant, now married to an Italian 
nobleman of Genoa, owns this lovely 
place. The founder of this house 
was a converted Moor, and to his 
descendants (the houses of Venegas 
and Granada) Philip IV. made this 
a perpetual grant. In one of the 
many gardens are some cypress-trees 
planted by the Moors, seven hun- 
dred years old. Under one of these, 
a love story is said to have been en- 
acted, of which the beautiful Sultana 
Zorayda is the heroine. Amongst 
the portraits in the picture gallery is 
one of Boabdil, fair and handsome, 
with yellow hair, and a gentle, amia- 
ble look. He may not have had the 
qualities fitted to the terrible emer- 
gency in which he was placed, when 
domestic contention and misrule had 
so weakened his empire as to make 
it difficult to struggle against the 
growing greatness of Ferdinand and 
Isabella ; but he must have possessed 
qualities which won for him the love 
of his people, for many years after 
his time, the Moors who still lingered 
about Granada sung the plaintive 
song said to have been composed by 
Boabdil himself, relating his misfor- 
tunes and his sorrows, spoke of him 
reverently, and lamented his fate. 

It is said he lived to see his child- 
ren begging their bread at the door 
of the mosques in Fez. He was 
killed in Africa, fighting the battles 
of the prince who gave him shelter. 

We hasten from the Generalife to 
see the sunset from the Torre de la 
Vega, which is the finest view we 
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have had of the city—the Vega with 
the lovely rivers winding through 
it, and the grand mountains beyond 
As the sun declined, from the many 
church bells came the “ Ave Maria,” 
soft and musical from the great dis- 
tance below. 

The guide points out the hospital 
founded by St. John of God, (a Por- 
tuguese saint,) the founder of the bro- 
thers of charity now spread all over 
Europe. According to the guide, the 
saint asked the king for as much 
land, on which to build this hospital, 
as he could enclose in a certain num- 
ber of hours. Of course he was mi- 
raculously assisted; and by working 
all night, he took in so great a space 
that the king became alarmed. Here 
he built this hospital and the church 
in which he is buried. He lost his 
life rescuing a drowning man, and 


died blessing Granada. 


Tuesday. 

Spent the whole morning in the 
Alhambra, wandering amid its beau- 
ties, feasting upon its romantic me- 
mories, and reading at intervals the 
charming legends connected with 
every spot so delightfully told by 
Washington Irving. 

In the hall of the tribunal, we read 
his account of the entrance of the 
triumphant Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and fancy the scene when Cardinal 
Mendoza celebrated the first mass here, 

Seated in the Court of the Lions, 
we meditate upon the cruel death of 
the noble Abencerrages, and lean 
from the window of the Tower of 
Comares, down which the good Aye- 
sha let her infant son Boabdil escape, 
to save him from the jealous fury of 
her rival Zorayda. 

And then, in the later days of the 
beautiful Elizabetta of Parma, we 
recall the scene where the hypochon- 
driac Philip persists in being laid out 
for dead, and can only be brought to 
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life by the voice and-lute of the fair 
maiden, “the Rose of the Alham- 
bra.” 

In contrast to the Alhambra are 
the remains of the palace begun with 
such magnificence by Charles V., of 
which only the walls remain. Within 
their vast area and amongst its mar- 
ble pillars, muleteers were deposit- 
ing their billets of wood, and burdens 
of dirt and ashes! Sic transit gloria 
mundi. 

We go to look at that which has 
lasted longer, the church built by 
him near by, and called Sta. Maria 
del Alhambra. Wandering on, we 
find ourselves amongst the ruins of 
the Franciscan convent (still within 
the Alhambra walls) which was des- 
troyed by the French in 1809-1811, 
when so much of the Alhambra was 
injured. 

Led by a little boy, and following 
the wall, we come upon a plantation 
of cactus, with its red and yellow 
fruit, which a man is gathering with 
great scissors, to prevent its prickings. 
A woman politely cuts and pares 
some for us to taste. It is sweet 
and juicy ; is much eaten by the poor, 
who call it “Tufios.” They also 
make from it a palatable drink—a 
sort of beer. Hans Andersen has 
written a pretty sonnet to the cactus, 
which seems especially applicable to 
this time and occasion. 

* Yes, yellow and red are the colors of Spain ; 
In banners and flags they are waving on high ; 

And the cactus flower has adopted them too, 

In the warm sunshine to dazzle the eye. 

Thou symbol of Spain, thou flower of the sun, 
When the Moors of old were driven away, 
Thou didst not, like them, abandon thy home. 

But stayed with thy fruit and thy flowers so gay. 

The thousand daggers that hide in thy leaves 

Cannot rescue thee from the love of gain ; 


Too often it is thy fate to be sold, 
Thou sunny fruit with the colors of Spain.” 


Here we find ourselves at the 
tower of the “Siete Suelos,” through 
which Boabdil passed when he left 
the Alhambra for ever. It is said that 
he asked of Isabella that the door 
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might be walled up, so that no one 
should ever pass through it after him, 
and his conquerors acceded to his 
request. Returning through one of 
the many beautiful paths leading to 
our hotel, we diverge to look at a 
view which presented itself, and find 
we are near the villa of Sefora Calde- 
ron. Here, terrace above terrace 
rises in view of the mountains, and 
on the summit is an artificial lake, 
with bridges and boats, and winding 
walks, and flowers and fruits, and sta- 
tues and fountains—everything to 
make a perfect paradise. 

At night, we have a gypsy-dance. 
The chief of his troop is the finest 
guitar player in Spain—there can 
be no better in the world—a tall, 
dark, grave man, who received our 
plaudits with kingly grace; he look- 
ed as if in sorrow over the degrada- 
tion of his people, who are here in 
great numbers, living in wretched 
quarters on a hillside, in holes or 
caves in the ground. 

The dancers were four lovely, 
graceful girls, modestly dressed, and 
several men, all dark, with large, soft 
eyes and white teeth. A youth in 
short jacket, with broad red faja 
(sash) and the peculiar Andalusian 
hat, danced a solo of strange fashion, 
with many movements of the body, 
and the extraordinary gestures which 
belong to all. The feet move in 
short steps—a sort of “heel and toe” 
—while the body sways to and fro, 
and the hands and arms move grace- 
fully and expressively. The men 
had tambourines and the women 
castanets, and the wild airs to which 
they danced were accompanied with 
their voices. The variety of dances 
and songs was curious and interest- 
ing, and often descriptive. At the 
end of each dance, the girls came 
round and saluted all, gentlemen and 
ladies, by passing one arm over the 
neck. 
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Wednesday. 

Drive about the city, the public 
squares, etc., and visit the remains of 
the old Moorish bazaar which occu- 
pies a square intersected by narrow 
lanes, every one of which is beauti- 
fully ornamented with pillars and 
arabesque work, 

The alameda, planted in long 
avenues of trees which meet over- 
head, beyond which one catches a 
view of the Snow mountains, and be- 
side which flows the Genil river, can 
not be excelled in beauty. 

The church and hospital of St. 
John of God is most interesting, 
Over the door are these words of the 
saint, “Labor, without intermission, 
to do all the good works in your 
power while time is allowed you.” 
The hospital is built round a large 
court, with fountains and gardens, 
and a double row of corridors in 
which sat the sick poor, clean and 
comfortable. It communicates with 
the church, which has several good 
pictures, and a head of St. John the 
Baptist, carved by Cajio. 

In a richly ornamented chapel be- 
hind the great altar is the body of 
the saint in a silver casket. The re- 
mains of St. Feliciana are also here, 
as well as many other relics. In an 
adjoining room is seen the identical 
basket in which the saint carried pro- 
visions to the poor. 

The church was built by contribu- 
tions sent by one of the order from 
South America. The cedar-wood 
doors are said to be made from the 
logs in which the concealed treas- 
ures were brought over. 

We climb to the top of the “ Torres 
Bermujas,” outside the Alhambra 
walls, from whence is another splen- 
did view—a curious old ruin, dating 
from the time of the Phcenicians. 
It is said to have been a stronghold 
of the Jews, who made a colorly here 
during their persecutions by the Ro- 
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mans ; and being treated with equal 
cruelty by their.Gothic conquerors, 
they invited in the Moors, betrayed 
the city to them, made terms for 
themselves, and thus brought upon 
themsetves the eternal enmity of the 
Spaniards, who treated them with 
great rigor after the conquest, and 
finally banished them. In the story 
of the three beautiful princesses, this 
tower plays an important vé/ ; here 
were confined the captive Spanish 
knights who eloped with the In- 
fantas, (daughters of Mohammed 
the left-handed,) and beyond, rising 
above the deep, romantic ravine, is 
the Tower of the Princesses, beneath 
which the knights sang their tales of 
love. 


MADRID, HOTEL DE PARIS. 


Friday, October 16. 

Yesterday (my feast) and the feast 
of the great Spanish Saint Teresa was 
celebrated by our most sorrowful de- 
parture from Grenada! At three 
o’clock in the morning, we descend 
the hill of the Alhambra, and ruefully 
mount to the top of a Spanish dili- 
gence, and squeeze into what they 
call the “ coupé”—an exalted place 
behind the coach-box, from whence 
one looks down upon the ten mules 
who drag this lumbering vehicle, 
see all their antics, observe the rash 
manner in which they tear down pre- 
cipitous heights, and mount steep as- 
cents, having the comfortable cer- 
tainty that in no event of danger 
could we possibly descend from this 
lofty perch and save ourselves! 

A “special providence,” however, . 
guards the Spanish diligence, to say 
nothing of the three “conductors ”— 
the postillion who rides in front, 
the individual who sits on the 
box with gold lace and red on his 
cap, and who smokes leisurely, let 
what will happen, only occasionally 
speaking to the mules, calling them 
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by name, and urging them on with a 
sound like “ayah!” and the boy who 
runs alongside shouting, screaming, 
and plying the whip, now jumping on 
the front of the diligence to rest a 
moment, now hanging on by one 
hand to the side doors or behind; 
active as a cat he springs up and 
down while the vehicle is at full 
speed, keeping one all the while in 
terror for his safety. 

Such is the Spanish diligence from 
the “coupé.” In the interior, shut 
out from the front view, one only 
hears the united voices of the “ con- 
ductors,” and it is less exciting. We 
who are above, however, have the 
advantage of a fine view of the 
mountains, (the Sierra Morena,) over 
which we pass by a smooth and 
beautiful road. 

Jaen is the only place of import- 
ance which we see, an old Moorish 
town with histories and legends, a fine 
cathedral, and a Moorish castle on 
the height above. From this, a few 
hours.,prings us to Menjibar, where we 
take the railway at six p.M., and reach 
Madrid about eight the next morn- 
ing. At Menjibar, we bid adieu to 
our young American friend, who had 
journeyed with us since leaving Cor- 
dova, and parted with the Scotch 
and German ladies whom we had en- 
countered at various points. 

Madrid is filled with people. Gene- 
ral Prim is in this hotel, is modestly 
refusing to be made dictator, and pro- 
posing that Spain shall have, as 
heretofore, a king. We shallsee how 
long it will be before (like Czesar) he 
is overpersuaded, and reluctantly as- 
sumes power. 

Topete (the admiral who, at Cadiz, 
brought over the fleet) is also in 
Madrid; and Serrano, the prince 
of the traitors, is president of the 
provisional government. The table 
d’héte is crowded with men of the 
press, (letter-writers of all nations,) 


giving their several impressions of 
matters to the gullible “ public,” and 
interpreting events to suit the taste of 
their readers. We ask one of these 
(a witty Frenchman) if he writes for 
“Le Monde. “Oui, Madame, pour 
tout le monde.” Amongst the motley 
crowd, we distinguish the letter-writer 
of the London Times, and him of the 
New York Zimes, with whom we 
make acquaintance, and who having 
lived a long time in France, and being 
of Irish extraction, is very little of an 
American in appearance and manner, 


Saturday, October 17, 

Madrid is a modern city with fine 
buildings and shops, many handsome 
streets and squares, and a beautiful 
promenade, called the Prado, (mea- 
dow.) The principal of these squares is 
the “ Puerta del Sol,” upon which this 
hotel opens, and which is always 
thronged with people, and is all life 
and bustle. This being the head and 
front of the revolution, and General 
Prim being in the house, the doors 
are besieged by beggars and revolu- 
tionists. As we walk the streets, in 
many shop-windows are vulgar cari- 
catures of the queen and the priests. 
This is adding insult to injury, and 
the very essence of meanness—to take 
away her throne, and then aim at her 
character as a woman. It is refresh- 
ing to find that the best people we 
see—the best born, the best bred, and 
the best educated—defend her from 
these aspersions, and are loyal to her, 
and to the throne. 


Sunday, October 18. 

We hear high mass in the church 
of the “ Calatrava,” (an ancient ordet 
of knighthood,) where are crowds of 
pious looking men. Certainly it will 
be difficult for the revolution to rob 
these people of their religion. Fora 
time they may be intoxicated with 
the exéitement of the change, but the 
reaction must come, when the sober 
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second thought will bring them back 
to their true friends. Now, the ban- 
ishment of the Jesuits, the best and 
most learned teachers, the confisca- 
tion of church property, and the 
destruction of churches initiates the 
new order of things. Yesterday, an 
English gentleman (one of the noisi- 
est supporters of the revolution) told 
us how the junta had given two 
places of great trust and importance 
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into the hands of two of the lowest and 
most vulgar and ignorant of the bull 
fighters ; and thus this class of people 
who have helped on the revolution 
must be rewarded. ‘We hear, to-day, 
that General Prim has offered to pro- 
mote, one grade, every officer of the 
army lately opposed to him. To 
their honor be it spoken, every one 
refused such promotion. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


SISTER ALOYSE’S BEQUEST. 


te 


How delightful it is to sit under 
the grand old trees of the courtyard 
on this charming mid-summer even- 
ing! The light breeze is redolent with 
the fragrance of the new-mown hay, 
and the leaves seem to quiver with 
joy in an atmosphere heavy with 
sunshine. The swallows pursue each 
other in play with short, wild cries, 
and in the foliage of the linden-tree 
that brown bird, the nightingale, tries 
her brilliant cadences, drowned at 
times by the shouts of the children 
at their sports answering her in the 
silences, whom without doubt they 
understood and admired. The child- 
ren, happy as the birds, dance and 
whirl about, just like those motes one 
frequently sees rising up in a sun- 
beam. The nuns, sombre and silent 
figures, watch them, contemplating 
life in its flower and carelessness. 
This court-yard where the. children 
play and the birds sing belonged 
formerly to a monastery of the order 
of St. Benoit; but now to a cloister 
built out of its ruins, where the vir- 
tues of ancient days flourish under 
the shelter of modern walls, which 


are hallowed by the memories of the 
past. 

Some young girls, no less pleased 
with the gambols of the children, 
were walking in groups to and fro 
under the vaulted arches which en- 
circled the court, talking and laughing 
merrily ; but whenever they approagh- 
ed a nun reclining in an easy chair, 
by an involuntary impulse they low- 
ered their voices. She was a poor 
invalid, who had been brought out to 
enjoy the sweet odors and the pleas- 
ant warmth of the evening. She ap- 
peared to be nearing the end of life, 
though still young. For the paleness 
of her cheeks, the emaciation of her 
body, and the transparent whiteness 
of her hands, all proclaimed the rava- 
ges of a long and incurable illness. 
There was no more sand in the hour- 
glass, no more oil in the lamp, and 
her heart —like a timepiece about to 
stop—was slacking its pulsations. One 
could not help but see that Sister 
Aloyse retained a very powerful fasci-' 
nation in the beauty which her terri- 
ble illness had not been able to efface. 
Her dark blue eyes had not lost their 
almond-shape or sapphire hue. Her 
figure was still elegant, seen under 
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the loose robe which wrapped her 
like a winding-sheet; and her voice 
was as sweet and agreeable as in for- 
mer days. 

At first she felt a little better upon 
being brought into the garden; but 
she still suffered, and neither the pure 
air nor the mildness of the beautiful 
evening had revived her. She sat in 
silence, absorbed, perhaps, in those 
last thoughts, which she did not con- 
fide even to herself, and which, to 
one who is about departing, seem to 
give a glimpse of those unknown 
shores which are yet so near to her 
who waits them. 

What is she thinking of? Of her 
past without remorse; of her future 
without terror? Does she regret any- 
thing which she has renounced for 
her God? Does one last thread hold 
captive this celestial bird? I can- 
not say. She appears sad; yet her 
companions, always so affectionately 
attentive, do not seem to be surpris- 
ed. For Sister Aloyse had always been 
characterized, even in the more beau- 
tiful days of her youth, by a kind of 
melancholy. She resembled an angel 
of peace, but yet an angel who weeps. 

One young girl, who was walking 
under the arches, regarded her with 
great interest; and finally, leaving the 
group by whom she was surrounded, 
approached the nun, dropped on her 
knees in the grass before her, and, 
looking in her face, said earnestly : 

“Well, my sister, are you better 
this evening ?” 

Sister Aloyse blushed slightly, just 
as porcelain is tinged with a faint 
rose-color when a flame is passed be- 
hind it, and answered in a voice 
sweet and low: 

“Thank you, Camille, I am not 
well, and I shall never be any better 
till I come into the presence of our 
Lord. Look! does it not seem in- 
deed as if the gates of heaven were 
opening yonder ?” 


She pointed to the west, then filled 
with the glory and splendor of pur- 
ple and gold and flame colors. 

“Yet one cannot go there,” an- 
swered Camille in a caressing tone. 

“Oh! yes; provided the great 
God will receive us. And something 
warns me that I shall shortly go to 
him.” 

Both now became silent, Camille 
sadly regarding her companion. Ed- 
ucated in this convent, she had al- 
ways been accustomed to see Sister 
Aloyse there, where she was much 
beloved. She would like to have 
given her some pleasure, but what 
could she give, or what could she 
say, to a person so detached from 
earthly things, and whose aspirations 
were fixed on joys eternal ? 

The nun was still thinking, pray- 
ing perhaps; and after a long silence 
she said, 

“ Camille, you must come and see 
me some time before I go away from 
here. But now good-night, dear!” 

‘Two nuns now came forward to 
help the sister into the house, while 
Camille, who had gathered some 
white roses, carried them to Aloyse, 
saying, 

“ They are from my own little gar- 
den, my sister; therefore take them, I 
pray you.” 

“Willingly,” said Aloyse, “and I 
will offer them to the Holy Virgin. 
And, Camille, do not forget to 
remember me in your prayers to- 
night.” 


II. 


“Go, my child,” said the old ab- 
bess to Camille, “ go to the infirmary 
and see Sister Aloyse; she has some- 
thing to say to you.” 

“Ts she going to die?” asked Ca- 
mille with tears in her eyes. 

“She will go to her eternal home 
soon, but not to-day, Have no fear, 
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child, but go and listen carefully to 
what she tells you.” 

Camille with agitated heart (for 
this poor heart is so quickly stirred 
at sixteen years!) ascended the stair- 
case which led to the cells of the 
nuns. She passed through a long cor- 
ridor out of which opened the little 
doors, all of which, instead of a num- 
ber or design, bore some holy image 
or pious inscription. At the end of 
this corridor she found the infirmary, 
a large room, quiet and retired, whose 
windows opened upon the court and 
garden below. At this moment it 
was almost vacant; she found only 
one bed occupied, that of Sister 
Aloyse, who, as she had no fever, 
had been left by the infirmarian 
while she attended vespers in the 
chapel. Camille noiselessly ap- 
proached the bed, the curtains of 
which were half drawn so that Aloyse 
could see out. She was sitting up 
supported by her pillows, and her 
hands were joined before her on the 
cross of her rosary. She smiled on 
the young girl, who timidly embraced 
her; and then Camille very earnestly 
asked her why she had sent for her 
to come to her bedside instead of 
any other of the girls, or her friends 
or companions; for she was afraid, 
as one naturally dreads what is un- 
known. The nun fixed upon her 
those searching eyes which seemed 
to look through and beyond any- 
thing present, and said with much 
sweetness, 

“Sit down, Camille; I have some- 
thing to say to you.” She hesitated, 
but finally said, “You have never 
heard any one of your family speak 
of me ?” 

“ Never,”’ answered the child, some- 
what surprised. 

“T have known something of your 
family—your father,” she said with 
an effort. “ But it was a long time 
ago, a very long time—before you 
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were born. I was related to your 


, grandmother, Madame Reville.” 


“T never saw her, but I have seen 
her great portrait,” said Camille. 

“Yes, it hangs in the red drawing- 
room, does it not?” asked Sister 
Aloyse with a sad smile. “ Ah! well. 
Madame Reville received me into her 
family as a lady’s companion — a 
reader—for I was poor, and needed 
some home. Your father did not 
live at home with his mother, but he 
came there very frequently.” 

Here she paused, breathing with 
difficulty, but continued : 

“ He wished to marry me; Ma- 
dame Reville was opposed to it; he 
insisted. I saw he would disobey 
his mother; I was afraid for him; I 
was afraid for myself. So I prayed to 
the good God. He did not reject my 
afflicted and desolate heart, but he 
—the Divine Consoler— called me 
into this home, and placed this holy 
veil as a barrier between the world 
and myself. Here I found peace, 
purchased sometimes with bitter suf- 
fering, but real ; for it filled the depths 
of my heart; it was the price of my 
sacrifice. And I was able to see, in 
the clear light which streamed from 
the cross, how ali joy is deceitful, 
and all pleasure empty and _ false. 
After two years had passed, I came 
to consecrate myself with irrevocable 
vows to God’s service, when the 
friends who now and then came to 
see me, and public report, which in 
our day finds its way even into the 
cloister, told me of the only thing 
which had still power to afflict me. 
For, Camille, your father—but what 
can I say to you who bear his name! 
M. Reville, angry at my departure, 
and grieving for the loss of the poor 
creature that I am, sought forgetful- 
ness in dissipation. Undoubtedly, he 
forgot me—I trust and hope he did 
—but he also forgot his God! Your 
father is not a Christian; nay, he is 
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an enemy to Christianity! Ah! 
since the day when I first knew that 
our prayers did not meet in the path- 
way to heaven, how have I wept, 
how have I prayed, how have I done 
penance! Alas! my tears, my 
blood, my vigils, my sufferings—all 
have not prevailed, and I am pierced 
to the depths of my heart with the 
terrible reflection.” 

She was unable to continue; her 
voice died upon her lips, while tears, 
clear and burning, rolled down her 
cheeks. Camille, kneeling by her 
bedside, wept too; for she began to 
see what this self-denying heart had 
suffered. 

“ My child,” finally said the sister 
after a long silence, “I shall soon 
die, and there will then be no one to 
pray for him, since your mother, who 
ought especially so to do, is dead. 
You love your father, don’t you ?” 

“ Yes, with all my heart!” 

“ Well, then, promise me that you 
will unceasingly pray for his con- 
version—that you will offer for him 
your every action and your every 
pain; promise me that there shall 
always be a suppliant voice to take 
the place of poor Aloyse’s, which will 
soon be hushed in death—to cry 
‘mercy!’ Think of what it is to 
have a soul and an eternity, and that 
soul your father’s !” 

She had seized the hands of the 
child in both her own, and fixed 
upon her a look in which the last 
forces of her life were concentrated. 
“ Promise !” said she. Camille thought 
a moment—her young face wore a 
grave and stern expression. Finally, 
raising one arm toward the crucifix, 
she said in a distinct voice: “I sol- 
emnly promise you, my sister, I will 
continue what you have commenced. 
I will pray, I will labor all my life for 
his conversion.” A ray of heavenly 
light illumined Sister Aloyse’s coun- 
tenance, and she sank back upon 


her pillows, murmuring, “I can die 
now.” 

Two days later she passed away, 
with a peace and serenity worthy of 
the blamelessness of her whole life, 
though in breathing her last she 
cried, “ Have mercy !” 

Was it of herself she thought ? 


Ill. 


Many years have passed away. 
The grass grows thick and green 
upon the bed of clay where sleeps 
Aloyse. Camille, grown into a fine 
young woman, keeps house for her 
father. She has travelled with him, 
she has seen the world, its balls and 
its routs, but she has never forgotten 
the promise made to Sister Aloyse. 
This promise has banished the 
strength of her limbs and of her 
youth. She has become serious all 
at once. She has given to her life 
but one aim, and that sublime and 
difficult, and from that moment when 
the struggle which had animated the 
life of Aloyse passed into her own all 
her actions, all her thoughts, had 
been devoted to the redemption of 
one soul. At first overflowing with 
the thoughtless and enthusiastic zeal 
of youth, she would talk to him of 
that religion whose arguments her 
heart found ,so natural, and which 
seemed to her so irresistible. Her 
father would laugh at her, and she 
would cry; she would persist, how- 
ever, until he became so angry that 
she was frightened. Finally she de- 
cided to be more quiet in the future, 
and to leave to God the conduct of 
her cause. But with what vigils, 
with what prayers, what sighs, what 
agony of heart, and with what fer- 
vent desire did she ask God for that 
precious soul! And what vows did she 
make to the Blessed Mother! What 
flowers she offered upon her altar! 
What prayers, in which she thanked 
God for the kindness that had given 
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mortals this all-powerful Mediatrix! 
Her father’s guardian angel, what 
careful conversation did she hold 
with him! How she labored and 
prayed for that of which he never 
thought! 

As years pass, Camille’s piety be- 
comes more rigid; self-denial joins 
itself to acts of earnest charity, in 
their turn supplemented by generous 
alms! 

One would naturally ask why 
Camille, rich and young, charming 
and admired, should rise so early in 
the morning, should spend so many 
hours upon her knees in church ? Why 
she went with the Sisters of Charity to 
visit the sick, why her attire was so 
plain and simple, why her room was 
so little ornamented, why she labored 
without any relaxation, and finally, 
why with so interesting an appear- 
ance and conversation she preferred 
so severe a life? No one upon earth 
could answer these questions except 
the guardian angel who writes down 
these noble acts to the account of 
their forgetful subject, her unrepentant 
father. . 

But she accomplished nothing, al- 
though the rigors were not for herself, 
though she maintained, for her father, 
this piety united with a tenderness 
which only made her more sweet 
and affectionate. His hard heart 
did not open to the rays of divine 
grace, nor to the timid smiles of his 
child. “The taste for amusement, 
born of a desire for forgetfulness, had 
chased from his heart, at the same 
time with a pure love, the belief in 
holy things. The heavenly flame 
had been quickly extinguished be- 
neath the ashes of pleasure; and, 
like many other children of his age, 
he had neglected to believe through 
fear of being compelled to be good. 
Bad society and bad literature had 
completed the work of headlong dis- 
sipation; and neither marriage nor 
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paternity had reclaimed him. His 
birth, fortune, and indisputable ta- 
lents raised him to public offices. 
And, to be consistent with his princi- 
ples, and congenial to his friends, he 
had to be inimical_to all religion. 
The seminaries; the Brothers of the 
Christian Doctrine; the Sisters, hos- 
pitallers or teachers; the free esta- 
blishments; the Carmelites, who ask 
nothing of a person; the Clarisses, 
who ask only a piece of bread; the 
Little Sisters of the Poor, who gath- 
ered food for their old men; the for- 
eign missions; the sermons in Lent 
in the parish; the general indulgences 
granted by the pope; the cardinals in 
the senate; and the Capuchins who 
went barefooted—were all equally the 
objects of his strong aversion. He 
read continually the Fournal des Dé- 
bats, the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
and the liberal journal of his depart- 
ment—of that department in which 
he played a prominent part. Shall 
we say, in excuse for him, that his 
impiety had never been tried by ad- 
versity; and that he had found the 
world so delightful that he had wish- 
ed to live for everin it? In youth 
he had lived in the midst of noisy 
pleasures. In more advanced life 
he lived for comfort, for his house— 
cool in summer, warm in winter, 
splendid at all times—for his grand 
dinners, his good wine, his fine 
horses and elegant equipages. He 
enjoyed exquisitely those excellent 
things which the public generally es- 
teem, but in which divine grace does 
not much appear. The memories of 
youth he did not often recall. He 
now scarcely recollected the name of 
that poor cousin whom he had once 
loved so passionately, but who had 
never forgotten him, who, even in the 
arms of death, had displayed an an- 
gelic love. One day Camille spoke 
of Sister Aloyse, and added, 

“ Wasshe not related to us, father ?” 
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“Yes, yes—a romantic affair! 
She threw herself into a convent; 
she became weary even there !” 

He took several turns through the 
room with a preoccupied air, and 
finally stopping before the great pic- 
ture of his mother—a withered and 
haughty figure—he said, 

“My mother did not love this 
poor Aloyse much! Poor girl! 
What a charming voice she had! A 
voice which ought to astonish the 
convent when she chants the A/sere- 
re! She will sing no more; she has 
a pain in her chest. Zounds! The 
discipline of the convent! What a pi- 
ty for this pretty Aloyse to be buried 
alive! On the stage she would equal 
Malibran !” 

And this was all! The remem- 
brance of Aloyse was only that of a 
young girl who could sing charming- 
ly, and who, perhaps, might have 
commanded a situation in a theatre! 

He loved his daughter; but, for all 
that, she troubled him, and he was 
anxious that she should marry, so 
that he might be relieved from the 
care and responsibility. She did not 
oppose his wishes, for she did not feel 
that God appointed her to lead the 
life of a nun; but she wished her hus- 
band to be a Christian, and said so 
to her father. He only shrugged his 
shoulders and cried, 

“Still these absurd ideas !” 

The Christian, however, presented 
himself, and at twenty-two Camille 
Reville became Madame de Laval. 


IV. 


Camille is now no longer twenty. 
Her youth has passed on swift wings, 
and white is beginning to streak her 
dark hair; but her pleasant face pre- 
serves the repose of former days. She 
has been blessed with mixed and im- 
perfect happiness, such as every one 
tastes in this world. For in this life 


the black squares are never far distant 
from the white ones; and in its tan- 
gled skein the dark threads are woven 
in by the side of brighter colors, 
She had lived most happily with her 
husband. Together they had laughed 
over their little children’s gambols, 
and together wept over them in sick- 
ness. They had brought them up 
with the labor and care which, in our 
day especially, accompanies all true 
Christian education. Their eldest 
daughter, Amelia, had been married 
about a year; and they were now 
very happy in expectation of her ap- 
proaching maternity. The second 
daughter was finishing her education 
in the same convent of Benedictines 
where her mother had been in her 
youthful days. Their son André was 
in a polytechnic school, and their 
youngest, Maurice, was pursuing his 
Latin studies in his native village. 
Through the disappointments and 
joy of her life, through days of rain 
and days of sunshine, Camille had 
pursued one thought faithfully—the 
grand aim which she had proposed to 
herself in early life, her. father’s con- 
version. As a young wife she had 
prayed with her husband, for his heart 
beat in unison with hers. As a young 
mother, she had taught her children 
to pray with her. And now, having 
reached the autumn of life, she still 
prayed—prayed constantly ; but as yet 
her prayers had received no answer. 
The old man lived with her; and ev- 
ery moment she surrounded him with 
care and tenderness. She watched 
him and brooded over him more like 
a mother than like a daughter. And 
it was hard indeed for her, that this 
old man of sixty-six years would not 
listen to any serious conversation, 
would only rail at holy things, and 
would learn no lesson from either lifc 
or death. And she was ever obliged to 
turn his words from their real mean- 
ing, and interpret his jeers and sar- 
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casms so that they would not shock 
her innocent little children. 

At this moment we find Camille in 
the drawing-room with her father, 
who is half asleep before a great fire, 
with the Dédats at his feet. She is 
sewing on some linen for the coming 
baby; but twice stops to read two 
short letters received that morning 
from two of her absent children. 
After a thousand details about board- 
ing, upon the compositions in history, 
upon the new piece of tapestry which 
Clotilde had just begun, upon the ser- 
mons delivered by a new father whose 
name she did not know, she went on 
to say: “I never forget, dear mother, 
to pray with you—you know why! 
It seems to me that the moment is 
approaching when the gentle God 
will answer us—as if grandpapa 
was going to be astonished that he 
had been able to live so long without 
thinking of God!” 

The second letter was from André, 
and would have been unintelligible 
to any one who did not possess the 
key to a school-boy’s language. But 
at the end there was a passage which 
Camille kissed again and again: 
“Dear mamma, I love you, and I 
always pray with you, just like you.” 
A stick of wood which just now 
rolled down with a great noise awoke 
M. Reville, who, after rubbing his 
eyes, asked his daughter, “‘ Where is 
Maurice ?” 

“He is skating. Do you wish me 
to take his place, and do anything to 
amuse you ?” 

“No, thank you. But stop, you 
may read instead; read this discus- 
sion in the Chambers upon the mili- 
tary law.” 

Camille took the paper and read 
slowly ; and the old man’s eyes were 
still closed when the violent ringing 
of the door-bell woke him up com- 
pletely, and made Madame de Laval 
Start. 
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“What is the matter with you?” 
asked her father. 

“I do not know; only the sudden 
ringing frightened me.” 

She jumped up and ran into the 
hall, and at the same instant her hus- 
band entered from the street. She 
moved toward him, but suddenly 
stopped, frozen with an inexplicable 
horror. M. de Laval’s face was of 
an ashy paleness; he tried to speak, 
he stammered—the words died upon 
his lips, and his wife, in one of those 
quick transitions which thought makes, 
believed he was going to fall dead at 
her feet. 

“What ails you ?” she cried, reach- 
ing out her arms toward him. 

“Do not be frightened, Camille,” 
said he; “ but Maurice—” 

He was unable to finish. 

“ Maurice!” she echoed. “ Where 
is he? Why does he not come 
home? O great God! he is dead. 
He is drowned!” 

M. de Laval had now somewhat 
recovered himself, and he explained : 
“ He rescued a child who was drown- 
ing, and was wounded in the head. 
They are bringing him home. My 
dear Camille, keep up heart! He 
lives! God will restore him to us!” 

She staggered and looked at her 
husband with fixed eyes. 

* Have courage,” he cried. 

The servants, already called togeth- 
er by the sad news, had opened the 
gates to the relatives and the friends 
who were coming in every direction, 
and also to those who were bringing 
Maurice. They bore him on a litter, 
covered with a mattress, and his 
head, all bloody, with eyes wide 
open, rested upon a pillow made of 
the coats of the brave men; while be- 
hind the litter walked a man all cov- 
ered with blood. He was the father 
of the child whom Maurice had 
saved at the price of his own life. 

The boy was quickly placed upon 
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the bed, and the physicians were soon 
by his side, followed by the parish 
priest. Camille, kneeling beside him, 
saw, as in an evil dream, the surgeon 
dress the wound which Maurice 
had in the temple, and afterward 
talk in a serious manner to the other 
physicians behind the curtain. She 
saw the priest go up to Maurice, and, 
after talking to him in a low voice, 
bend over him and raise his hands in 
the benediction of the dying, and im- 
mediately after give him the holy oils. 
As in a dream she heard her hus- 
band’s voice saying, “ Dear wife, the 
good God wants him! Look at our 
Maurice.” 

She then looked at him. Maurice, 
aroused by the words of the priest, 
had regained complete consciousness, 
and knew that he was dying. He 
seemed more than tranquil—happy ; 
and, looking around on all present, 
said, 

“ Good-by, papa; I only did what 
you taught me.” 

He then discovered the father of 
the rescued child, who had concealed 
himself behind M. de Laval. “ Give 
my love to your little boy,” said 
he. 

His eyes then sought for his moth- 
er. She got up, and, bending over 
him, took him in her arms. “ Dear 
mamma, make me an offering for 
dear grandpapa’s conversion. Say to 
him—” He stopped. His mother saw 
the light fade from his eyes, and knew 
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that his breath was hushed in death. 
For a long time she remained hold- 
ing him in her arms, like that more 
desolate of mothers, bathing him with 
her tears, and unable to listen to the 
comforting words of either husband 
or father, both of whom were over- 
whelmed with grief. At last, her pi- 
ety, those religious sentiments which 
had always animated her life, pre- 
vailed, and she said aloud, 

“Yes, my God! I accept the sa- 
crifice, and ‘I sacrifice him for my 
father. Save him, Lord, save him!” 

Two days later they buried poor 
Maurice, the whole village attending 
his funeral. 

The same evening the priest, who 
had been with him in his last mo- 
ments, presented himself to Madame 
de Laval, and said: 

“You are afflicted, but your pray- 
ers are heard. Divine grace has 
pursued your father, and this very 
morning, when the body of your 
child was yet in the house,’ he called 
me to him and made his confession. 
He could hold out no longer, he 
said to me. Rejoice then, madam, 
in the midst of your grief.” 

She did indeed rejoice, though she 
still wept. 

“ O Aloyse,” said she, “and my 
dear Maurice! They are then taken 
away, but at what.a price!” 

“Thank God!” cried the priest. 
“ He separates a family here only to 
reunite them in eternity !” 
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FROM LES ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. 


THE SECOND PLENARY COUNCIL OF BALTIMORE, AND EC- 
CLESIASTICAL DISCIPLINE IN THE UNITED STATES.* 


{Inrropuctory NotE—The peri- 
odical from which the following article 
has been translated is one of the 
highest character, published at Paris 
under the editorial supervision of the 
Jesuit fathers. The account which it 
renders of the late Council of Balti- 
more is made doubly valuable from 
the fact that it is the work of a foreign, 
and therefore an impartial, judge. 
We have been obliged to make a few 
corrections in the article. Several of 
these were suggested by the Most 
Rey. President of the Council, and 
the rest were required by obvious and 
quite natural inaccuracies of a writer 
living in a foreign country. ] 


Tue superior of the Grand Seminary 
of Baltimore has recently done us the 
honor of transmitting, in the name of 
his archbishop,t a copy of the Acts 
of the Council held in that city in 
1866. He asks us to make known 
the contents to the readers of the 
Etudes. Ut gives us pleasure to accede 
to this request. 

On the eve of the great event 
which the Catholic world expects at 
the close of this year, it seems to us 
that there are few subjects more in- 
teresting, or more worthy to be treated 
of, than the present. The very or- 


* Concilit Plenarii Baltimorensis IT. Acta et 
Decreta. Baltimore, 1868. 

+ Mgr. Spalding, Archbishop of Baltimore, is the 
author of several interesting publications on the reli- 
gious history of the United States. He has published 
two essays concerning the legislation of the early Pro- 
testant colonies respecting divine worship. In their 
legislation is to be found intolerance running to the 
most cruel extremes, and this almost until the Revo- 
lution of 1776., Besides these, he is the author of 
Evidences of Catholicity, Sketches of Early Catholic 
Missions in Kentucky, and Spalding’s Miscellanea. 
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ganization of the present council, at 
which forty-six bishops were present, 
will give us a fair idea of what is to 
be done when all the prelates of all 
countries and churches are convened. 
Moreover, the decisions made in such 
an imposing assembly will not fail to 
clear for us some obscure points. 
But, better than all, the collection of 
decrees will make us comprehend the 
situation of Catholicity in the im- 
mense territories of the new world, 
where it is called to such a lofty 
destiny. 

On the rg9th of March, 1866, the 
Feast of St. Joseph, Mgr. Spalding, 
using the powers received for this 
purpose from the sovereign pontiff, 
convoked at Baltimore a Plenary 
Council,* to be opened on the 
second Sunday of October, in the 
same year. If any bishops were pre- 
vented from appearing personally, 
they were to be represented by 
proxies furnished with authentic 
powers. The day having come, after 
a preliminary congregation, held the 
evening’ before to clear up certain 
details, the council opened with a 
grand, solemn, and public procession ; 
in which figured forty-four arch- 
bishops and bishops, one adminstrator 
apostolic, two mitred abbots, together 
with the most distinguished of the 
American clergy. It was a spectacle 
alike new and imposing for that 
great city. More than forty thousand 
people met to witness it. In the 

* A council is called plenary at which the bishops 
of several provinces are assembled. After a general 
or cecumenical council there is nothing more solemn. 


The present is the second of this character which has 
been held at Baltimore. The first took place in 1852, 
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streets through which the procession 
passed, there was scarcely a house 
which was not decorated. This was 
undoubtedly one of the grandest and 
most beautiful Catholic demonstrations 
which has yet been seen in that land 
of liberty, where all sects and commu- 
nions finda rendezvous. The council 
furnished one of those striking lessons 
which the good sense of Americans 
does not forget, and which by little 
and little will lead them to understand 
that where there is unity there is also 
life. 

Every deliberative assembly has 
need of order; the fathers began by 
tracing a plan for themselves ; these 
are its principal dispositions. 

Every day the particular congrega- 
tions of theologians were to meet 
together. These were to discuss 
among themselves and judge, in a 
preliminary manner, the measures 
proposed. The result of their delibe- 
rations, gathered by a notary, with 
the votes and motives alleged for or 
against, in case of a disagreement, 
was then to be transmitted to the 
bishops. These, again, held private 
«congregations where they occupied 
fthemselves solely with questions al- 
ready debated by the theologians. 
A proces verbal was made, by the 
-secretaries, of what passed in these 
meetings. A new examination and 
‘judgment was made in this second 
‘instance; yet these preliminary dis- 
-cussions decided nothing ; all was to 
be xeferred to the general congrega- 
tions, and, finally, to the sessions of 
‘the council, where the decrees received 
‘their last form, and the sanction 
which makes them obligatory. 

As’to the order which was to reign 
‘in ther deliberations, the bishops 
‘found nothing better fitted to their 
purpose than a small portion, clearly 
: Stated, and well defined, of the rules 
. called parliamentary, and consecrated 
cunder that name in the public assem- 
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blies of theirland. Each had the right 
of proposing whatever he would, pro- 
vided he did so by writing and in the 
Latin tongue ; but a motion made by 
a member could not become a matter 
of deliberation, unless another prelate 
joined the first in making the demand. 
None was at liberty to depart from the 
prearranged schedule, nor from the 
title which formed the object of 
present discussion. As to the rest, 
the greatest liberty of opinion was not 
only accorded, but counselled, as long 
as the orators confined themselves to 
the limits of propriety. If any one 
transgressed these, or prolonged his 
discourse uselessly, any member could 
demand a call to order; the promotor 
was charged with executing the laws 
of order, but, in cases of doubt, final 
decision belonged to the president. 

Before publication in the sessions, 
the decrees were submitted to general 
congregations; when not only the 
bishops but also the theologians 
might set forth their opinions, with 
only this provision, namely, that those 
should be first heard who farmed the 
commission on which had previously 
devolved the consideration of the 
subject then under discussion. Such 
are the simple and precise disposi- 
tions which served to maintain order 
in so great an assembly. 

The apostolic delegate had by nght 
four theologians; the archbishops, 
three ; the bishops, two ; some, however, 
contented themselves with only one. 
They were divided into seven congre- 
gations or bureaux, among which was 
divided the matter which was to 
occupy the attention of the council.* 


* This matter comprised the following subjects. 1. 
De Fide Orthodoxa, deque erroribus serpentibus ; 2. 
De Hierarchia et regimine Ecclesia ; 3. De Personis 
Ecclesiasticis ; 4. De Ecclesiis bonisque ecclesiasticis 
tenendis tutandisque; 5. De Sacramentis ; 6. De 
Cultu Divino ; 7. De Discipline uniformitate pro 
movenda; 8. De Regularibus et monialibus; 9. 
De Fuventute instituenda pieque erudienda; 10. 
De Salute animarum efficacius promovenda ; 11. 
De Libris et ephemeribus; 12. De Societatibus 
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Each congregation was presided over 
by a bishop; it had, besides, a vice- 
president and an ecclesiastical notary, 
charged, as we have seen, with the 
care of transmitting to the prelates 
the result of these deliberations. 
For the council itself were chosen a 
chancellor archdeacon, a_ secretary 
with assistants, a notary, who was to 
assist those who discharged the same 
function in the particular congrega- 
tions; two Promotors, one a bishop, 
the other a priest, charged with main- 
taining order and observance of rule 
in the sessions and public meetings; 
finally, judges, who were to pro- 
nounce on motions of absence, or on 
differences which might arise. Severe 
penalties were laid on all who should 
leave before the work of the council 
should be finished. 

This rapid glance at the organiza- 
tion of this assembly and at its plan 
of operations seems to us necessary, 
in order to understand the labor ac- 
complished by it. 

The chief task of the council was 
to fix, I had almost said to create,* 
ecclesiastical discipline throughout 
the entire extent of the United States. 
Amid a population so diverse in ori- 
gin, manners, character; amid the 
manifold influences produced by the 
heterogeneous mixture of conflicting 
sects in which each Catholic congre- 
gation is obliged to live, it would 
seem difficult to establish uniformity. 
Moreover, the spirit of modern times 
is in every respect so different from 
that of bygone ages, private and pub- 
lic institutions have undergone such 


Secretis. Several congregations occupied themselves 
with two of these subjects at once because of their 
connection. In the council were added a thirteenth 
congregation, on the creation of new bishoprics, and 
a fourteenth, on the execution of the decrees. 

* If the writer had said this, he would have made 
a great mistake. While the United States formed 
one province, many provincial councils were held :t 
Baltimore ; and since the creation of the other pro- 
vinces they have been regularly held in each one, and 
the principal points of discipline have thus been long 
since effectually settled.—Ep. C. W. 
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modifications, that the application of 
the canon law meets on all sides 
obstacles apparently insurmountable. 
The prelates of North America have 
legislated with such prudence, with 
such a perfect union of ideas and sen- 
timents, that their churches will here- 
after possess in the collection of their 
decrees a complete code of laws.* 
These “ acts,” printed in a convenient 
form, are to be used as a text-book 
in all the seminaries, and this text, 
with the comments of the professor 
will, we are assured, suffice for the 
entire course of canon law. Apart 
from some inconsiderable differences 
regarding days of fasting and feasts 
of obligation, ¢ all the churches will 
hereafter have a common law and 
the same customs. Assuredly, one 
can scarcely comprehend the vastness 
of this result, and we are undoubtedly 
convinced that the Second Plenary 
Council of Baltimore is destined to 
a memorable place in the history of 
Catholicity in the United States. 

The dogmatic part of the acts has 
not and could not have the same im- 
portance, since a national council, 
however numerous, generally does 
naught but state the faith already 
defined; nevertheless, on this very 
ground, we find declarations very 
interesting, and which deserve to 
command the attention of the Chris- 
tians of Europe. 

It is to the united fathers, and; 
after them, to the assisting theologi- 


* The present council had at heart to re-collect in 
its acts the legislation fixed by preceding councils. 
The decrees taken from these are recognized by a dif- 
ferent style of print. An appendix gives in extenso 
all the important portions, above all, those which 
have come from Rome. Thus all the ecclesiastical 
legislation of the United States is to be found in a 
single volume. 

t The prelates had addressed a petition to Rome 
that uniformity on this point might be established. 
The answer which had been returned was, that it was 
better to respect the existing customs of each diocese, 
and that, if modifications were to be made therein,’ 
each bishop might have separate recourse to the holy 
see. But the feast of the Immaculate Conception was 
declared a feast of patronage and obligation through- 
out the whole of the United States. 
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ans, that the merit of this great work 
is due. Still, we cannot refrain from 
noticing Mgr. Spalding, Archbishop 
of Baltimore and apostolic delegate. 
Called to the presidency of the coun- 
cil by a special brief of the pope, 
dated February 16th, 1866, instructed, 
moreover, by the Propaganda, which 
recommended to his zeal several im- 
portant points, he it is who has pre- 
pared the matter of the decrees, and 
has brought together in advance all 
the elements which have entered into 
this vast construction. Under his 
wise and prudent direction, his breth- 
ren in the episcopate have made their 
choice. With the assistance of the 
secretaries and other officers of the 
council the edifice rises, to which 
Rome gives the finishing touch, chan- 
ging a small number of the materials, 
and consecrating it with her supreme 
authority. 

Into this sanctuary, built with so 
much care, I invite the readers of the 
Etudes to enter, persuaded that we 
shall find therein much to admire 
and at the same time much to learn. 


I, 


The first chapter is consecrated to 
dogma. It treats of the faith and of 
the errors which are contemporane- 
ously opposed to it. The prelates 
here recall the precept, imposed on 
all, of embracing the truth, and enter- 
ing the haven of the true church. 
No safety is to be hoped for outside 
of this ark which God guards and 
conducts. However, they add, as to 
those who are plunged invincibly in 
error, and who have not been able to 
see the light, that the Supreme Judge, 
who condemns no man, save for his 
own faults, will assuredly use mercy 
toward them, if, although strangers 
to' the body of the church, they have, 
nevertheless, with the assistance of 
grace, fulfilled the divine command- 
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ments, and professed those Christian 
truths which they were able to know.* 

Such is the Catholic doctrine and 
the just principle to which all our 
pretended intolerance is reduced. 
The council recognizes the rights of 
reason as well as those of sound faith. 
It inserts at length in its decrees the 
four propositions formulated in 1855 
by the Congregation of the Index, 
against traditionalism. At the same 
time it restates the condemnation 
pronounced by Gregory IX. against 
the system of Raymond Lulle, which 
expresses a thought too common in 
our day, namely, that faith is neces- 
sary to the masses, to vulgar and un- 
lettered people, but that reason suf- 
fices for the intelligent man of study, 
and constitutes true Christianity. 

We notice in this chapter the solici- 
tude of the bishops to place in the 
hands of the faithful a version of the 
Bible in the vulgar tongue. To this 
end they recommend the Douay 
translation, already approved and 
circulated by their predecessors. Far 
from opposing these efforts, the Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda, in the 
response addressed to the Archbishop 
of Baltimore with the revision of the 
acts of the council, lays great stress 
on the necessity of doing this. The 
congregation directs the prelate to 
compare anew the different English 
editions, to avail himself of other 
Catholic translations, if there be any, 
in order that we may have in English 
a faithful and irreproachable text of 
all our sacred books, and that this 
version may be spread throughout 
all the dioceses of America. Here 
we have a peremptory answer to those 
Protestants who, at this late hour, 
reproach Catholics with interdicting 
the reading of the Holy Scriptures. 

On the question of future life, the 
fathers declared against those who 


* Tit. i. p. 6 
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deny the eternal duration of punish- 
ment, or sO mitigate its severity that 
there remains no longer any propor- 
tion between the chastisement and 
the gravity of the offence. Then 
they rapidly review that multitude of 
religious sects and errors, which are 
nowhere so numerous or so different 
as in that classic land of free thought. 
Indifferentism, which considers all 
religions as equal; Unitarianism, 
which rejects the divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; Universalism, which 
denies the eternity of punishment 
after death; finally, pantheism and 
transcendentalism, which destroy the 
personality of God, such are the latest 
forms and last consequences of free 
inquiry. What a contrast to these is 
the spectacle which Catholic truth 
affords; that ful], complete, and un- 
changing Christianity, affirming it- 
self, with full consciousness of its 
truth, in the face of a thousand sys- 
tems which cannot withstand it and 
a thousand communions that fail to 
comprehend what it really is! All 
serious hearts in America must be 
stuck by such a difference. The 
Council of Baltimore has again made 
manifest where lies the strength that 
will triumph over all, and what is to 
be the “church of the future.” 
The excesses of “ Magnetism” and 
“Spiritism” have been carried be- 
yond what the fathers consider the 
limits of morality. With regard to 
the first, they undertake to promul- 
gate the well-known decisions of the 
sacred congregation of the council.* 
As to the second, not finding any 
explicit precedent in acts emanating 
from Rome, they express their own 
thought and doctrine thus: “ It seems 
certain,” they say, “that many of the 
astonishing phenomena which are 
said to be produced in the spiritual 


* Encycl. ad omnes episcopos contra magnetismi 
abusus. August 4th, 1856. Decisions of July 28th, 
1847. 
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meetings are inventions; that others 
are the result of fraud, or are to be 
attributed to the imagination of the 
mediums and their assistants, or, pos- 
sibly, to slight of hand. Nevertheless,” 
they add, “it can scarcely be doubt- 
ed that some of these facts imply a 
satanic interference; since it is al- 
most impossible to explain them in 
any other way.” Then, after a mag- 
nificent exposition of the action of 
good and bad angels, the prelates re- 
mark that, in a society of which so 
large a portion remains unbaptized, it 
is not surprising if the demon regains 
in part his ancient empire. They 
severely censure those Catholics who 
take part even indirectly in the spirit- 
ual “circles.” Such is the decision of 
the council; and, for our part, we are 
happy to see what we have written 
on this subject * fully confirmed by 
so imposing an authority. 


Il. 


The second chapter treats of the 
hierarchy and government of the 
church. The fathers begin with a 
profession of filial loyalty to the holy 
see, whose privileges they recognize 
and enumerate with St. Irenzeus, St. 
Jerome, and St. Leo the Great. They 
protest with what respect and love 
they receive all the apostolical con- 
stitutions, likewise the instructions 
and decisions of the Roman congre- 
gations, given for the universal 
church or for their own special pro- 
vinces. After Pius IX. they rebuke 
the manner of thought and action of 
those who count for nothing all that 
has not been expressly defined as of 
Catholic faith, and who, embracing 
opinions contrary to the common 
sentiment of Christians, fear not to 
shock their ears with scandalous pro- 
positions. The temporal power of 


* Les Morts et les Vivants. 
Etudes 1862, p. 41. 


Paris, Le Clere. 
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the pope, its necessity under the pres- 
ent circumstances, in order to assure 
the independence of the head of the 
church, is also the subject of a solemn 
declaration. 

Passing then to the bishops, the 
council affirms their double right of 
teaching and governing Christendom 
in union with the Roman pontiff, the 
successor of St. Peter and the vicar 
of Jesus Christ. According to the 
advice of the fathers of Trent, pro- 
vincial councils are to be held every 
three years throughout the whole ex- 
tent of the United States; for the 
bishops are persuaded that in these 
reunions are to be found the most 
efficacious remedies for the evils which 
afflict all parts of the church, when 
the pastors of dioceses, after having 
invoked the Holy Spirit, unite their 
wisdom to take measures most fitting 
to procure the salvation of souls. 
Accidental forms are ever changing. 
Formerly, the “synodal witnesses ”* 
were everywhere in use. After the 
time of Benedict XIV. this function 
fell into disuse and was supplied by 
something else. The grave and 
learned pontiff makes use of these 
remarkable words, which the council 
has thought proper to reproduce: 
“The customs of men are modified 
and circumstances are continually 
changing; that which is useful at one 
period may cease so to be, and may 
become even pernicious in another 
age. The duty of a prudent pastor, 
unless otherwise obliged by a high- 
er law, is to accommodate himself to 
times and places, to lay aside many 
ancient usages, when by his judgment 
and the light of God he deems this 
to be for the greater good of the dio- 
cese with which he is entrusted.” t 

As a natural corollary to provin- 


* Ecclesiastics chosen in the provincial councils to 
observe the state of persons and things in their dio- 
ceses, and to make a report to the metropolitan. 

t De Synod. Dieec. L. V. c. iii. n. 7. 
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cial councils, the prelates recommend 
frequent holding of diocesan synods. 
If the extent of the diocese will not 
permit the priests who obey the same 
bishop to unite yearly, the bishop 
should at least convoke a synod after 
each provincial or plenary council, to 
promulgate the decrees and provide 
for their observance. In the mean 
time, ecclesiastical conferences, orga- 
nized in districts, can supply, at least 
partly, the place of the synod. The 
fathers express a wish that such con- 
ferences should meet quarterly in 
cities, and at least yearly in rural 
districts, where pastors cannot easily 
assemble. 

I pass hastily over some details to 
arrive immediately at a matter at 
once very delicate and important, 
that of ecclesiastical judgments. It 
is well known that the form required 
by canon law has become very diffi- 
cult of application throughout the 
greater part of Christendom. The 
Council of Baltimore does not inno- 
vate. After an experience of ten 
years it feels bound to renew a decree 
made in the Council of St. Louis in 
1855.* 

“Priests suspended by sentence of the 
ordinary have no right to demand suste- 
nance from him, since by their own fault 
they have been rendered incapable of exer- 
cising their ministry. But, in order to cut 
short all complaints, the fathers are of the 
opinion that it is more expedient, in the 
cases of priests and clerics, to adopt a form 
of trial approaching as nearly as possible 
the requirements of the Council of Trent. 
The bishop—or his vicar-general, by his or- 
der—shall choose in the episcopal council 
two members—not always the same—who 
shall serve him as counsellors, when the ac- 
cused shall be calied to answer before him 
and his secretary. 

“Together, these assistants shall have 
but one voice, but either can range himself 
on the side of the prelate against his col- 
league. If, however, both are of a different 


* That is to say, the Plenary Council, by its enact- 
ment, extended this decree of the Provincial Council 
of St. Louis to the other provinces.—Ep. C. W 
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mind from that of the bishop or his vicar, 
the latter may take into his counsel a third, 
and that judgment shall be rendered to 
which he shall incline. If it happen that 
all the consultors named by the ordinary 
hold an opinion contrary to his, the case is 
to be transferred to the tribunal of the me- 
tropolitan, who shall weigh the motives for 
and against, and himself deliver sentence. 
And if the process refers to a subject of 
the metropolitan, and all his assistants are 
opposed to him, the cause shall be evoked 
before the oldest bishop of the province, 
and he shall have the right to decide, saving 
always the privileges and authority of the 
Holy See.” 


Here we see reappearing the ju- 
risdiction of metropolitans, which in 
many other churches is little exer- 
cised at the present day. On the 
question of their authority the coun- 
cil furnishes another subject worthy 
of remark. 

In enumerating the rights of arch- 
bishops in reference to their ecclesi- 
astical provinces, the fathers have de- 
signated but three: 

* 1.To make known to the holy see 

such of their suffragans as do not ob- 
serve the laws of residence. 2. To 
call the said suffragans to a pro- 
vincial council, at least every three 
years. 3. To have their cross 
borne before them in their province, 
and to wear the pallium therein on 
the days when they can wear it in 
their metropolitan church. 

The letter written from Rome for 
the correction of the acts orders two 
other privileges of metropolitans to be 
re-established: 1. To supply what is 
negligently omitted by their suffra- 
gans in the cases determined by law ; 
and 2. to receive appeals from the 
sentence of their suffragans according 
to the canonical rules. If we do not 
deceive ourselves, there is in this cor- 
rection a significant tendency. 


III. 


The manner of the election of 
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bishops had already been determined 
by an instruction emanating from the 
Propaganda, dated March 18th, 1834. 
Since that time, at the desire of coun- 
cils, several changes and modifica- 
tions had been made. This is the 
practice consecrated and universally 
established since 1861: Every, three 
years, each bishop sends to his me- 
tropolitan and the congregation of 
the Propaganda the list of subjects 
whom he judges worthy of the epis- 
copate, with detailed information of 
the qualities which distinguish them. 

A see becomes vacant, the bishops 
of the province meet in synod, or 
any other way, and discuss the apti- 
tude of the candidates presented by 
each of them. After a secret exami- 
nation, three names are sent to Rome 
with the proces verbal of this election. 
On the representation thus made, the 
sovereign pontiff designates the one 
to be promoted to the episcopal dig- 
nity. 

This portion of Christendom, still 
so new, has not yet had time to set- 
tle itself into regularly divided pa- 
rishes. If our memory is faithful, we 
think there is no such thing as a pa- 
rish, properly so called, in the whole 
United States. The prelates of the 
council express a desire to establish 
some, especially in the great cities; 
but they add that, in conferring them 
on the ‘priests who administer them, 
they would not exempt the latter 
from removal; this never having 
been the custom in America. 

Many of the dioceses have no: 
seminaries. The fathers wish that, if 
they cannot be everywhere establish-- 
ed, each province, at least, should 
have its own, for the formation of 
which the bishops will unite their 
resources. Following the custom 
adopted in France, they separate the 
Little Seminary, where boys who pre- 
sent the conditions required by the 
Council of Trent are received, from 
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the Grand Seminary, where clerics 
study dogmatic and moral theology, 
canon law, hermeneutics, and sacred 
eloquence. The council orders the 
greatest efforts to be made in order 
to secure eminent professors. If 
there is an establishment common to 
an entire province, it should not be 
confined to teaching the mere ele- 
mentary ecclesiastical studies, but a 
thorough course of exegesis and ori- 
ental languages should be commen- 
ced; and the modern systems of phi- 
losophy should be explained in such 
a manner that graduates should be 
able to resolve all the difficulties and 
objections of the day. 

‘We have now to contend,” say the fa- 
thers, “ no longer with the often refuted he- 
resies and errors of a bygone age, but with 
new adversaries, unbelievers of a pagan 
rather than a Christian character, with men 

‘who count as naught God and his divine 
promises—and yet are not thereby prevent- 
ed from having cultivated minds. Accord- 
ing to them, the things of heaven and earth 
have no other meaning or value than that 
which reason alone assigns them. Thus, 
they flatter pride, so deeply rooted in 
our nature, and seduce those who are not 
on their guard. If truth cannot persuade 
them, since they do not care to hear, it 
must, at least, close their mouths, lest their 
vain discourse and sounding words delude 
the simple.” * 


Do not these sage reflections dis- 


close the true plan for renewing ec- 


clesiastical studies ? 

We will not enter on the details 
of the rules established for the gene- 
ral life and manners of the clergy, 
-according to their different functions. 
We confine ourselves to remarking 
ithat the chapter on preaching alone 
contains a complete little treatise on 
the proper manner of announcing the 
word of God in our times. 


IV. 


Questions relating to church pro- 
perty attract the attention of the 


* Act. tit. iii. p. 108, 
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council. In order to comprehend 
the arrangements determined on in 
regard to this matter, we must form a 
correct idea of the situation in which 
the different Christian communions 
stand before the American civil law. 
It is well known that the legisla- 
tion of most of the States is willing to 
accord legal personality to associa- 
tions, commercial or religious. A 
religious society represented by trus- 
tees easily obtains incorporation ; that 
is to say, is recognized as a person 
having the right to own property, to 
receive gifts and legacies, to a certain 
amount, generally far superior to 
what is necessary. If this sum is 
ever exceeded, it is easy to fulfil the 
requirements of the law by creating 
a new centre, building a new church. 
Nothing then would seem more 
favorable than these arrangements of 
American law. But, as they were 
conceived from a Protestant point of 
view, they recognize the parish only, 
and not the diocese, which is, never- 
theless, the Catholic unit. More- 
over, the trustees, invested with 
church property, have on several oc- 
casions made outrageous and ex- 
travagant pretensions. More than 
once, they have believed that they 
possessed the right of choosing their 
pastors, and dismissing them, if they 
did not suit; they have held that 
they at least have the right of pre- 
senting to the bishop a priest of their 
own choice, and thus forcing his con- 
sent. Hence, the frequent conflicts 
between the parochial element and 
the episcopal administration. The 
first Council of Baltimore formerly 
protested against this lay interference, 
which it declared contrary to the 
teaching of the church and the disci- 
pline of every age; it decided that the 
compensation assigned to members 
of the clergy, to be provided from 
the funds of the parish, or by the 
alms of the faithful, conferred on 











none the right of patronage. Subse- 
quent councils return incessantly to 
the same question; and it has even 
appeared before the civil tribunals. 
In the diocese of New York, particu- 
larly, the disputes between the Catho- 
lic trustees and the bishop were 
prolonged with various results, but 
without interruption, from 1840 to 
1863. Finally, an arrangement was 
concluded, and on this model the pre- 
lates wish to organize all ecclesiasti- 
cal property. 

“Since, in the United States, it is per- 
mitted to every citizen and foreigner to live 
freely and without molestation, according 
to the precepts of the religion which he 
professes—for the laws recognize and pro- 
claim this right—nothing seems to hinder 
us from observing, in all their rigor, the 
rules established by councils and the sove- 
reign pontifis for the acquisition and pre- 
servation of church property. The fathers, 
therefore, desire to expose and set clearly 
before the eyes of the state the true rights 
of the church with regard to accepting, 
possessing, and defending sacred property, 
as, for example the land on which a church 
is built, or presbyteries, schools, ceme- 
teries, and other establishments, in order 
that it may be legally permitted to Catholic 
citizens to follow exactly the laws and re- 
quirements of their church.”* 


Hence, one of the principal dispo- 
sitions of this legislation is, that the 
administrators of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty in parishes shall do nothing 
without the consent of the bishop. In 
order that this law may be observed, 
and that nothing more may be feared 
from the intervention of the secular 
tribunals, there is no other plan than 
for the bishop to place himself before 
the civil power, as having the right 
to the full administration of all pro- 
perty belonging to his church as a 
corporation sole. Some of the states 
have recognized this right for the 
future. In others it is not yet recog- 
nized. Hence they provide the best 
means for avoiding, or, at least, di- 


* Act. tit. iv. p. 117. 
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minishing the inconvenience result- 
ing from this state of things. 

This requires that mutual securities 
be taken on the part of the bishop 
and the trustees. As soon as appoint- 
ed, the prelate will make a will, and 
place a duplicate in the hands of his 
metropolitan. ‘Besides the property 
of which he is sole proprietor, he will 
be ex-officio president of all boards 
of trustees, who possess, in the eyes 
of the law, the parochial properties. 
Rules are established for the purpose 
of ensuring a conscientious choice of 
these, in order that they may not in- 
fringe on the rights of the parish 
priest, nor take any profit from the 
revenues of the church. Such are the 
principal measures relative to this im- 
portant matter. 


Vv. 


In the chapter entitled De Sacra- 
mentis we notice the prudence which 
the council wishes to be used in ad- 
ministering baptism to Protestants 
returning to the Catholic Church. 
Although the greater portion of the 
sects regard what transpires at the 
baptismal font as a mere ceremony, 
and frequently, through carelessness, 
baptize invalidly, nevertheless the 
priest must not proceed. hap-hazard, 
nor decide on general principles, but 
must in each case examine carefully 
into particulars. Only when certain 
of the nullity or probable invalidity 
of the baptism, can he confer the 
sacrament, either absolutely or condi- 
tionally. 

In France, discussions have lately 
arisen as to the proper age for admin- 
istering the holy communion. Al- 
though the American child is much 
earlier developed than the European, 
the fathers of Baltimore establish as a 
rule that he shall not be urged at too 
early an age to present himself at the 
holy table. Ten and fourteen years 
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are the two extreme limits to which 
one must ordinarily be confined. 
Nevertheless, this rule leaves room 
for all legitimate exceptions, and par- 
ticularly, in case of danger of death, 
it would be a grave fault in the pas- 
tor who would not administer the 
eucharist to a child capable of discern- 
ing the grace which it contains. 

As their country is not a vine-grow- 
ing land, and one can nowhere be 
fully certain of the purity of wines 
imported from Europe, the fathers 
express a desire to establish in Flori- 
da a community which shall be espe- 
cially charged with the care of prepar- 
ing the matter for the administration 
of the different sacraments, wine, oil, 
etc. This community can also keep 
swarms of bees, and furnish the differ- 
ent dioceses with pure waxen tapers. 
Meanwhile they caution priests to be- 
ware of using for the holy sacrifice 
the wines which are commonly sold 
under the names of port, sherry, Ma- 
deira, Malaga, and to choose, rather, 
Bordeaux, Sauterne, and others less 
subject to adulteration or fraudulent 
imitation. Moreover, as the culture 
of the vine progresses, it will be inex- 
cusable to neglect having recourse to 
the products of the soil, or at least, 
not to have a moral certainty of the 
purity of the wines which are used. 

In districts where a few Catholic fa- 
milies find themselves, as it were, lost 
in the midst of Protestants, the scarcity 
of priests causes many children to re- 
main unbaptized* until after marriage ; 
an impedimentum dirimens which ren- 
ders the marriage null in the eyes of 
God and the church. They live to- 
gether in good faith, notwithstanding, 
and when the priest, discovering the 
radical fault, speaks to them of re- 
newing their agreement, it frequently 


* The council referred not to unbaptized children 
of Catholics, for such are not to be found among us, 
but to unbaptized Protestants, or rather pagans, with 
whom Catholics have contracted a civil marriage.— 
Ep. C. W. 
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happens that the unbaptized party 
refuses to do it. The fathers unite in 
requesting from the holy see power 
to communicate to missionaries dis- 
pensations im radice, of which they 
can make use to rehabilitate such 
marriages. 

As preceding councils have remark- 
ed, it is certain that, in most of the 
provinces of the United States, the de- 
cree of the Council of Trent regarding 
clandestine marriages has not yet been 
promulgated. In some districts its 
promulgation is doubtful. Besides, to 
require the presence of a certain priest 
for the validity of a marriage appears 
to the fathers a measure attended 
with great inconvenience. They de- 
mand, therefore, in order to reassure 
consciences, and establish uniformi- 
ty, to return everywhere, except in 
the province of New Orleans, to the 
ancient discipline, already universally 
in force. But the holy see has not 
seen fit to accede to this request, as 
appears from the answer addressed by 
the Propaganda to the fostulata of the 
council. 

On other points uniformity is su- 
premely desirable. For instance, the 
bishops earnestly desire it in that 
which pertains to Christian instruction 
and in prayer-books. A catechism is 
to be composed after that of Cardinal 
Bellarmine, adapted to the peculiar 
situation of Catholics in the United 
States. When this catechism has 
been approved by the holy see, it will 
be adopted in all the dioceses. 

As to prayer-books which do not 
bear the express approbation of the 
ordinary, they ought not to be found 
in the hands of the faithful. 

The solicitude of the council here 
extends to various classes of people. 
Following the example of the apostle, 
they recommend to God those who 
govern; but the formulas of the 
church are alone to be employed in 
these prayers, and no one is to imi- 
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tate certain sects and temples, wherein 
political passions and partisan rancor 
utter accents which dishonor God 
rather than contribute to his worship. 

No one will neglect any precaution 
to free Catholic soldiers and sailors 
from being obliged, against their con- 
science, to assist at the rites of dis- 
senting sects. The orphans are an ob- 
ject of special solicitude. They must 
be gathered into the Catholic asylums 
which already exist or are yet to be 
built. This necessity is most pressing, 
and appeals to the charity of all who 
can provide against it. 


VI. 


An entire chapter is consecrated 
to regular orders of men and women. 
After recalling the immense advan- 
tages which their churches have de- 
rived from the labor of religious, the 
fathers state certain precautions which 
ought to be taken in order that foun- 
dations may be stable and not preca- 
rious. Circumstances do not always 
permit canonical erection or establish- 
ment in a permanent manner; hence, 
in the agreement made between the 
bishop and the religious community, 
this clause must hereafter be added, 
to wit, that the latter will not quit the 
parish, school, college, or congrega- 
tion with which it is charged, without 
notifying the ordinary at least six 
months in advance. This relates only 
to diocesan work, properly so called, 
and not to that which the religious 
may take up of their own accord, 
without any obligation to continue. 

Bishops shall conform to the ca- 
nonical laws, defending the rights and 
privileges of the religious whom they 
find in the territory submitted to 
their jurisdiction, and they will 
avoid giving them subjects of com- 
plaint, or motives for going else- 
where. Regulars and seculars work 
toward the same end, namely, the 
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glory of God and the salvation of 
souls; hence, no ,.dissension ought 
ever to arise between them, but har- 
mony, unity, and fraternal love should 
ever reign supreme. 

The council passes a magnificent 
eulogium on those “ sisters” who pre- 
serve, in their schools, the innocence 
of so many young virgins, and who, 
during the late war, have known how 
to turn public calamity to the glory 
of God and the advantage of reli- 
gion. 

Who of the dissenting sects has not 
admired their zeal, charity, and pa- 
tience in the hospitals, and may not 
say, “the finger of God is here”? 

Various measures were adopted to 
assure the observance of the rules of 
the church on the part of the religious. 
The fathers have heretofore consult- 
ed as to the nature of their sacred 
engagements. The answers received 
from Rome state that, in several spe- 
cially designated monasteries of the 
Visitantines, the vows are solemn. * 
Henceforth, after the novitiate, sim- 
ple vows are to be made, and ten 
years later the solemn profession will 
be permitted. As to other monas- 
teries and religious houses, simple 
vows alone are permitted, except by 
special rescript from the holy see; the 
same rule applying to all convents of 
women which may be hereafter erected 
in the various dioceses of the United 
States. The fathers severely censure 
those who leave their monasteries 
and travel through the country, 
under pretext of collecting money 
for houses pressed with debt or for 
new foundations; they declare this.to 
be an intolerable abuse and contrary 
to the true character of the religious 
life. 

Everywhere, to-day, but in no 
country more than in America, the 

* These are the monasteries of Georgetown, Mo- 
bile, Kaskaskia, St. Aloysius, and Baltimore. The 


solemnity of the vows is there preserved according to 
rescripts formerly obtained from Rome. 
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question of schools appears most im- 
portant, and claims the most lively so- 
licitude on the part of the episcopate. 

Here the council begins by firmiy 
asserting the rights of the church. 
Jesus Christ said to his apostles, 
“Euntes docete,” “Going, teach all 
nations.” Since that time, this utter- 
ance has been understood in the 
sense of a mission, to be fulfilled by 
instruction and the exercise of spirit- 
ual maternity toward all, but especial- 
ly toward youth. Frequenting such 
public schools as exist in the United 
States offers a thousand dangers. 
There indifferentism reigns; corrup- 
tion of morals is engendered in early 
youth; the habit of reading and re- 
citing authors who attack religion 
and heap insults on the memory of 
saintly personages weakens the faith 
in the souls of the young, while asso- 
ciation with vicious companions sti- 
fles virtue in their hearts. The only 
remedy is to create other institutions, 
to open further opportunities to Cath- 
olic youth. Parochial schools are 
highly recommended, as well as the 
sodalities or congregations which de- 
vote themselves to the instruction of 
the youth of either sex. 

While speaking of houses of re- 
fuge and correction, the fathers no- 
tice the numerous abductions of 
children which are daily made by 
the different sects. These are or- 
phans, or disobedient children whom 
parents despair of managing. They 
are taken to places where their rela- 
tives can neither find nor hear from 
them, and their names are changed, 
so as not to recall them at some fu- 
ture day to their religion or family. 
Comfortably nourished, they are rear- 
ed in the principles of heresy and in 
hatred of Catholicity.* Moved with 
pity, several bishops have already 


* Acts have recently been passed in the Legislature 
of New York which promise to be a very effectual 
check to the most nefarious arts of these kidnappers 
in this State.—Ep. C. W. 
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opened houses to gather in these iit- 
tle unfortunates ; the council desires 
them to be everywhere established; 
for if one ought to applaud the zeal 
of those who raise magnificent tem- 
ples to God, much more should one 
praise those who prepare for him a 
spiritual dwelling of these precious 
and living stones. 

Here follows a tribute of recogni- 
tion of the services rendered by the 
various colleges and academies which 
already exist in the United States. 
The American establishments at 
Rome, at Louvain, and in Ireland, 
are now furnishing priests and mis- 
sionaries. When will it be granted 
to the bishops to found a grand Catho- 
lic university, which will complete all 
the good accomplished by these in- 
stitutions? Yet this is not merely a 
desire; it is ardently expressed by 
the council ; we hope the future may 
bring about its speedy realization. * 

The missions are one of the most 
efficacious means of procuring the 
salvation of souls. Regulars,and se- 
culars are alike called to this great 
work, The council demands that 
a house of missionaries be founded 
in each diocese, for giving spiritual 
exercises in the parishes, above all 
during Lent, Advent, at the time of 
first communions, and the episcopal 
visitations. The parish priests are to 
co-operate cordially with these auxi- 
liaries, and if any refuse to do so, 
they will be constrained by their 
bishop. On the other hand, all pre- 
cautions are taken to avoid any ap- 
pearance of interestedness, and any 
interference in the parochial govern- 
ment on the part of the missionaries. 

The idea of association, so popular 
at the present day, is essentially and 
originally Catholic. If some have 
used it against us, we know how to 
reclaim and avail ourselves of it. 
Hence, the fathers recommend the 


* Amen !—Ep, C. W. 











confraternities approved by the 
church, such as those of the Blessed 
Sacrament, the Sacred Heart, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, St. Joseph, and 
the Holy Angels, They recommend 
the “ Apostolate of Prayer,” also, an- 
other pious association, which prays 
especially for the conversion of non- 
Catholics; they seek to develop the 
well-deserving undertakings of the 
“Propagation of the Faith” and 
“ Holy Childhood ;” they accord the 
highest praise to the arch-confrater- 
nity of St. Peter; finally, they add 
other works of piety and mercy, 
among them the “ Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul,” so well adapted to 
our times, and which has already pro- 
duced such great results. 

After this great encouragement, 
come restrictions no less called for. 
No new associations are to be created 
where ancient confraternities suffice. 
In case any priest desires to institute 
a new one, he must have a written 
permission from his bishop ; the lat- 
ter is forbidden to approve a new 
foundation unless he is sure that its 
means and aim are truly Catholic. 
It will be truly desirable to give such 
a character to the mutual aid socie- 
ties to-day so numerous among the 
working classes. 

The welfare of the negroes greatly 
interests the American episcopate. 
What a harvest is here to be gathered 
among these poor souls, purchased 
by the blood of Jesus Christ, and so 
well prepared by their emancipation 
to listen to the Gospel. Heresy 
spares no effort to assure herself of 
possessing them — another reason 
for earnestly seconding the desire 
expressed by the Congregation of the 
Propaganda in this respect. But the 
measures adopted for this end cannot 
be everywhere the same, and general 
rules are, therefore, hard to determine. 
The negroes must have churches 
either in common with or separate 
from the other faithful; they must 
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have schools, missions, orphan asy- 
lums. Laborers are wanting to this 
harvest. The superiors of religious 
orders are requested to designate 
some of their subjects for this purpose, 
and secular priests, who feel this to be 
their vocation, to fly to the succor of 
this class, so destitute and so interest- 
ing. As to particular measures, pro 
vincial councils will determine in 
those regions where the negroes are 
more numerous. 


VII. 


Books and journals exercise such a 
great influence on society, both for 
evil and for good, that they could 
not fail to be the object of a special 
decree. After noticing the disastrous 
effects of an immoral press, the pre- 
lates call on all the servants of Jesus 
Christ, especially those whe are fa- 
thers of families, to rid their houses 
of all noxious and dangerous books. 
They do not hesitate in this instance 
to employ the severe words of the 
apostle, “If any man have not care 
of his own, and especially of those of 
his house, he hath denied the faith, 
and is worse than an infidel.” 1 Tim. 
v. 8. School-books must be careful- 
ly revised, expurgated, when neces- 
sary, and submitted to episcopal ap- 
probation. A sort of permanent 
committee is created for this purpose, 
composed of the superiors of three 
colleges existing in the arch-diocese 
of Baltimore. 

As to good books, their circulation 
should be favored as much as possi- 
ble. It is desirable that associations 
should everywhere be formed, to em- 
ploy themselves in this work. The 
fathers particularly recommend the 
“Catholic Publication Society” of 
New York, which has existed for 
some years, and has already done 
immense good. Committees in every 
city are to be formed, and affiliated 
to the central society, and collections 
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are ordered to be made yearly for as- 
sisting this good work. 

Prayer-books ought always to .be 
examined by theologians, and none 
should be printed without the appro- 
bation of the ordinary. This has hith- 
erto been only a wish; hereafter it 
shall be a law obliging all bishops. 

Among current periodicals there 
are many impious and immoral, some 
more tolerable, but very few deserv- 
ing eulogy and full recommendation 
to the faithful. The prelates continue: 


“ Journals edited or directed by Catholics 
indirectly contributing to the advantage of 
religion, must exist. But for fear lest the 
political opinions of the writers may be at- 
tributed to ecclesiastical authority, or to 
Christianity itself, as often happens, thanks 
to the bad faith of adversaries, we desire 
that all should be duly warned not to recog- 
nize any journal as Catholic unless it bears 
the express approbation of the ordinary. 

“In several dioceses, there are journals 
furnished with this approbation, under one 
form or another, because the bishops re- 
quire them as a means of conveying their 
orders or ideas to their clergy and people 
Hence they are assumed to have an official 
character, as if the voice of the pastor were 
to be heard from every page and line. This 
is a misunderstanding, although quite gen- 
eral, chiefly propagated by  sectarians. 
From it result grave and intolerable incon- 
veniences. For, whatever may be written 
by these editors, who may often be control- 
led by passions private and political, is laid 
to the account of the bishop, and seems to 
form a part of his pastoral teaching. 

“In order that such a responsibility may 
cease to weigh upon the episcopate, and in 
order clearly to set forth the relations 
between the ordinary and the ecclesiastical 
journals, the fathers declare that the appro- 
bation accorded by a bishop to a Catholic 
journal merely signifies that he has found 
in it nothing contrary to faith or morals ; 
and that he hopes such will be the case in 
future ; and moreover, that the editors are 
well-deserving men, and their writings 
useful and edifying. The bishop, then, is 
only responsible for what appears in the 
paper as his own teaching, counsel, exhorta- 
tion or command ; and for this, only when 
signed with his own hand.” (Act. tit. xi. 
p- 256.) 

They spoke of establishing a journal 
or review, solely devoted to the expo- 
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sition and defence of Catholic dogma, 
of which the archbishops of Balti- 
more, New York, and perhaps other 
metropolitans with them, would have 
the ownership. The question was 
submitted by the council to the 
judgment of the ordinaries. 

If the fathers wish to be free from 
a solidarity often compromising, they 
none the less recognize the services 
of Catholic writers. The felicitations 
which they address to them are bor- 
rowed from the pontifical allocution 
of April zoth, 1849, and from the let- 
ters apostolic of February 12th, 1866. 


Vill. 


The church has frequently uttered 
severe condemnations of secret socie- 
ties, engaged in acts forbidden by 
religion and justice. After having re- 
called to mind and published anew 
these condemnations, the fathers add 
that they do not see any reason for 
applying them to societies of artisans 
which have no other object than the 
mutual support and protection of peo- 
ple of the same calling. 

These must not favor the practices 
of condemned sects, nor proceed con- 
trary to equity and the rights of 
patrons. No one must regard as 
even tolerated, associations which 
demand of those entering an oath to 
do whatever the chiefs command, or 
which would maintain an inviolable 
secrecy in the face of lawful question- 
ing. If there be doubt of the nature 
of an association, the holy see must 
be consulted. No person, however 
high his ecclesiastical dignity, ought 
to condemn any society which does 
not fall under the censures of the 
apostolical constitutions.* 

In the thirteenth chapter, the 
bishops request the erection of fifteen 
new episcopal sees; to wit, four in the 
province of Baltimore, seven in that 


* At the request of certain bishops, this decree was 
to be suppressed. It was re-established in the 
acts according to directions from Rome. 
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of St. Louis, one in each of the pro- 
vinces of Cincinnati, Oregon, San 
Francisco, and New York. They 
also desire the churches of Philadel- 
phia and Milwaukee to be raised 
to metropolitan dignity. Excepting 
this last demand, this chapter has met 
favorable reception at Rome; and at 
the present moment, America counts 
twelve new bishoprics or vicarates 
apostolic. 

We will not speak of the pastoral 
letter addressed by the bishops of the 
council to the faithful of their dioceses. 
It was published at the time in many 
French journals. Moreover, it mere- 
ly recapitulates the measures and 
decrees which ought to be brought 
to the knowledge of all the Catholic 
populations. In it one perceives the 
accent of ardent zeal for the salvation 
of souls. Amid the felicitations 
which they address to their flock, the 
American prelates mingle cries of 
sorrow at the sight of the abuses 
which still exist and the souls which 
are lost. A warm appeal is made to 
families to favor the development 
of ecclesiastical vocations; in this 
country, more than in any other in 
the world, the harvest is immense, 
and arms alone are often wanting to 
gather it. 2 

As to the relations between the 
church and the state, the fathers 
declare that, apart from a few brief 
instances of over-excitement and 
madness, the attitude taken by the 
civil power and its non-interference 
in religious matters is a matter for 
congratulation ; they complain only 
of its not according the necessary 
guarantees for church property, ac- 
cording to ancient canons and dis- 
cipline. But several States have 
already done what is reasonable in 
this respect; it is hoped that others 
will soon follow their example. 

Such is the incomplete but at least 
faithful résumé of the decrees of this 
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great assembly. In reading, one is 
struck with the wisdom and prudence 
which characterize them. After the 
divine assistance, certainly not de- 
nied to so holy an undertaking, one 
here finds something of that American 
good sense, eminently exact, and 
practical, which, in dealing with lofty 
things, seizes them principally by 
their positive side, and, without los- 
ing sight of principles, adapts them 
always to times and circumstances. 

If doctrine is greatly represented 
in this volume, pure theory occupies 
but asmall space. Above everything 
else the council has wished to be a 
work of organization. No less re- 
markable for what it has not said 
than for what it has said, it seems to 
embody the device of the poet, 
“Semper ad eventum festinat ;’ no 
superfluous details, no useless erudi- 
tion ; all bears the seal of a legislation 
soberly but firmly motived, wherein 
nothing is omitted which can enlight- 
en and convince the mind, and 
nothing allowed to lengthen a text 
by right short, or to complicate a 
simple matter; a majestic monument, 
of simple and severe proportions, art 
seems therein neglected, but is by no 
means wanting. 

If it were permissible in presence 
of so great a work to recur to a 
secondary detail, we would say that 
pupils of the seminaries, in studying 
these acts, will find in them a model of 
that beautiful Latinity unfortunately 
too rare in theological treatises. 

Their task ended, the prelates had 
only to congratulate themselves on 
the success obtained. After having 
announced to their children that 
they would be more fully notified of 
the result in provincial councils and 
diocesan synods, they have been able 
to add, with lawful pride, that they ex- 
pect all manner of good from the prac- 
tical organization given for the future 
to the churches of this vast continent. 
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THE LEGEND OF ST. THOMAS. 


AND it came to pass, in those 
days, that Thomas abode at Jeru- 
salem. And in a dream the Lord 
appeared to him, and said, Behold, 
Gondaphorus, who ruleth in India, 
hath sent Abbas his servant into 
Syria, that he may find men skilful 
in the art of building. Go thou, 
therefore, and I will show thee unto 
him. But Thomas answered, and 
said, Lord, suffer me not to go into 
India. But the Lord answered, and 
said to him, Fear not, but rise up 
and depart; for behold, I am with 
thee, and when thou shalt have con- 
verted the nations of India, thou 
shalt come to me, and I will give 
unto thee the recompense of thy re- 
ward. And when Thomas heard 
this, he said, Thou art my Lord and 
I am thy servant. Let it be as thou 
hast said. And he went his way. 

And it came to pass that as Abbas, 
the servant of Gondaphorus the king, 
stood in the market-place, the Lord 
met him, and said, Young man, 
what seekest thou? And Abbas an- 
swered, and said, Behold, my mas- 
ter hath sent me hither, that I might 
bring to him cunning workmen who 
shall build for him a palace like 
unto those that are in Rome. And 
when he had spoken these things, 
the Lord showed unto him Thomas, 
as that skilful and cunning workman 
whom he sought. 

And sstraightway Thomas the 
apostle, and the servant of Gonda- 
phorus the king, departed. And as 
they journeyed, the word of the Lord 
spake by the mouth of Thomas, and 
great multitudes of the Gentiles were 
converted and baptized. And when 
they came to Aden, which lieth at 


the going in of the Red Sea, they 
tarried many days. 

And departing thence, they came 
into the coasts of India. And be- 
hold, there was a marriage in that 
city, and both Thomas and Abbas 
were called to the marriage. And 
the whole city was with them. And 
while they rejoiced together, behold, 
Thomas spake to the people the 
word of the Lord, and wrought 
many mighty works before them all, 
so that great multitudes believed and 
were baptized. And the daughter 
of the king, (whose feast it was,) and 
her husband, and the king also, were 
among them. And this was she, 
who, after a long time, was called 
Pelagia, and took the holy veil, and 
suffered martyrdom. But the bride- 
groom was called Denis, and became 
the bishop of that city. 

And going from thence, they de- 
parted, and came to Gondaphorus 
the king. And to him was Thomas 
the apostle brought, as a cunning 
workman, skilled in all manner of 
building. And the king commanded 
him to build for him a royal palace, 
and gave him vast treasures where- 
with to build it, and having done 
this, he went into another country. 

And it came to pass, that when 
Thomas received the treasure of the 
king, he put not his hand to the 
palace of the king, but went his way 
throughout the kingdom, for the 
space of two years, preaching the 
Gospel, healing the sick, and giving 
his treasures to the poor. 

And after the space of two years, 
Gondaphorus the king returned into 
his own city, and when he had asked 
concerning his palace, Thomas an- 
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swered, and said, Behold, O king! 
the palace is builded; but thou shalt 
dwell therein only in the world that 
is to come. Then was the king 
exceeding wroth, when he had heard 
these things, and commanded his 
soldiers to cast Thomas into prison, 
and to flay him alive, and afterward 
to burn hts body with fire. 

And it came to pass, that in those 
days Syd, the brother of Gondapho- 
rus, died, and the king commanded 
them to prepare for him a goodly 
sepulchre. Andon the fourth day, 
as they made lamentation over him, 
behold, he that was dead sat up and 
began to speak. And they were 
sore affrighted and amazed. But he 
said to the king, Behold, O king! 
he whom thou hast commanded to 
be flayed and burned is the friend 
of God. For lo! the angels of God, 
who serve him, took me into para- 
dise, and showed to me a palace 
adorned with gold and silver and 
precious stones. And when I was 
astonished at its beauty, one cried 
out to me, and said, Behold, this is 
the palace which Thomas has build- 
ed for the king, thy brother. But he 
has become unworthy; yet, if thou 
thyself wouldst dwell therein, we will 
beseech the Lord, that thou mayest 
live again and redeem it of thy 
brother by paying unto him the 
treasure he has lost. 

And when Gondaphorus had 
heard these things, he was sore 
afraid. And he straightway rag to 
the prison, and came in unto the 
apostle, and smote off his chains. 
And bringing a royal robe, he would 
have put it on him. But Thomas 
answering, said, Knowest thou not, 
O king! that those who would have 
power in heavenly things care not 
for that which is carnal and earthly ? 
And when he had said this, the king 
fell down at his feet, confessing his 
sins. And Thomas baptized both 
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him, and his brother, and all his 
house, and said to them, In heaven 
there are many mansions, prepared 
from the foundation of the world. 
But these are purchased only by 
faith and almsgiving. Your riches 
are able to go before you into these 
heavenly habitations, but thither they 
can never follow you. 

And after these things, Thomas 
arose and departed, and came into 
all the kingdoms of India, preaching 
the Gospel, and doing many mighty 
miracles. And all the nations of 
India believed and were baptized, 
hearing his words, and seeing the 
wonders which he did. 

And it came to pass that Mesdeus 
the king heard thereof. And when 
Thomas came into his country, he 
laid hands upon him, and command- 
ed him to adore his idols, even the 
images of the Sun, which he had made. 
And Thomas answered, and said, Let 
it be even as thou hast said, if at my 
word the idol bow not its head into 
the dust. And when he had said this, 
the idol fell down prostrate to the earth. 

And there arose a great sedition 
among the people, and the greater 
part stood with Thomas. But the 
king was exceeding angry, aad cast 
him into prison, and delivered him 
up to the soldiers, that they might 
put him to death. And the soldiers, 
taking him, led him forth to the top 
of a mountain over against the city. 
And when he had prayed a long 
time, they pierced him with their 
spears, and, falling down, he yielded 
up the ghost. And his disciples, 
which stood by, wept for him with 
many tears, and, taking up his body, 
they wound it in precious spices, and 
laid it in a tomb. But the church 
grew and waxed mightily, and Sifo- 
rus the priest, and Zuganes the dea- 
con, whom Thomas had ordained as 
he went forth to die on the mountain, 
taught in his stead. 
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Such is the legend of St. Thomas, 
as recited in the name of Abdias of 
Babylon, “bishop and disciple,”* in 
his “ en books upon the conflicts of 
the apostles.” Whatever we may think 
of the individual events therein detail- 
ed, the great outline of the story has 
much intrinsic probability, and is of 
no slight interest to the student of 
Christian history. Especially is this 
so in the present age, when the vast 
and mystic East opens her gates 
once more to the knock of the evan- 
gelist, and when the whole Christian 
world is agitated with a missionary 
zeal which must be comparatively 
fruitless, unless guided by a know- 
ledge of the people whom it ap- 
proaches, and of the religious tradi- 
tions with which it must combat or 
agree. It is our intention in this 
article to suggest some of the chief 
facts in the ecclesiastical annals of 
these unknown lands, and to trace, 
so far as we may be able, the dogma- 
tic genealogy of those religious no- 
tions with which the Gospel has been, 
and will be, there forced to contend. 

In the legend which we have re- 
peated, and the discussion of which 
will occupy the present article, the 
-scene of the labors of St. Thomas is 
laid in India. The tradition that he 
preached in Parthia and other coun- 
tries of the east, and that he perished 
«by martyrdom, is nearly as old as 
Christianity itself. All of the early 
writers are agreed that his apostolic 
province lay north and east of Pales- 


* Abdias of Babylon, to whom is ascribed the work 
‘mentioned in the text, is accounted among the eccle- 
~siastical writers of the first age. He was a Jew by 

birth, and one of the seventy disciples of our Lord. 
‘He went with SS. Simon and Jude into Persia, and 
“by them was made bishop of Babylon. The work 
which bears his name was first printed in the year 
1532. Its alleged authorship, on account of its cita- 
“tions, and for some other reasons, has generally been 
denied by the learned. On this point the present 
writer ventures no opinion, although convinced that 
‘the tradition, as contained in The Legend of St. 
Thomas, is substantially true, and has existed in the 
same general outline from the earliest periods of 
Christian history. 
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tine, and that the Persians, Bactrians, 
Scythians, and other kindred nations 
were entrusted to his spiritual care. 
But in regard to the particular re- 
gions over which he travelled, and 
the extent of his missionary efforts, 
as embraced in modern geographical 
divisions, there appears to be no 
small discrepancy between them. 
Thus, while certain ancient authors 
ascribe to him the evangelization of 
the entire East, Socrates and Theodo- 
ret expressly state that the Gospel 
was not preached in India till the 
fourth century, when Frumentius 
carried thither the knowledge of the 
true faith, and established a mission, 
of which he himself became the bi- 
shop; while some extend his wander- 
ings to the Ganges, or even to the 
Celestial empire itself, others limit 
him within the eastern boundary of 
Persia, and place his death and burial- 
place near the city of Edessa, less 
than two hundred miles north-east 
from Antioch. 

Much of this apparent disagree- 
ment, however, is explained away by 
the acknowledged ambiguity of the 
phrases under which these different 
countries were anciently described. 
“India” and “Ethiopia” seem to 
have been terms as lousely applied 
in that age as “ the East,” in Europe, 
and “the West,” in America, are to- 
day ; and it is not at all unlikely that, 
as has been the case with the latter 
phrase in this country, the application 
of the former was gradually changed 
as their nearer frontiers became bet- 
ter known, and were localized under 
distinct and peculiar names. The In- 
dia of Socrates and Theodoret may 
or may not embrace the districts in- 
cluded in the India of Gaudentius 
and Sophronius ; and each, in his his- 
toric statement, may be entirely accu- 
rate in fact, though contradictory to 
the others in his language. 

Moreover, in those early ages king- 
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doms were less known than nations. 
The ancients spoke of “ Persians,” 
“Romans,” “Jews,” “ Egyptians,” 
rather than of the countries in which 
they were supposed to dwell; while 
in our day, on the contrary, the ex- 
plorations of geography have ren- 
dered the regions far more definite 
than the nations which inhabit them. 
For this reason, what would be com- 
paratively a safe guideto any given 
locality in modern usage, would be 
far less reliable in writings of a thou- 
sand years ago. Thus we may well 
dismiss whatever doubts this seeming 
disagreement at first sight throws 
around the post-scriptural account of 
this apostle, or at least hold it in 
abeyance, to be obliterated if subse- 
quent investigations should disclose 
sufficient evidence of the toils and 
triumphs of St. Thomas in the vast 
empires of oriental Asia. 

It is in this generic sense of the 
terms that “ India” and “the Indies” 
are employed by the author of this 
legend, and under the singular as 
well as under the plural name ase in- 
cluded many kingdoms through which 
the apostle travelled, from that in 
which he preached the Gospel at the 
nuptials of a king to that in which 
he found the mountain of his martyr- 
dom. Each of these seems to have 
had its own court and king, and to 
have been so far independent of the 
others that the same religion which 
was maintained and promulgated by 
the state in one, was persecuted and 
condemned by the rulers of the other. 
It is not, therefore, to these names 
that we can look with any confidence 
of finding such vestiges of the apos- 
tle’s footsteps as shall afford us a 
definite clue to the countries or the 
nations which enjoyed the fruits of 
his laborious love. 

Such, however, is not the case with 
the name of King Gondaphorus to 
whom particularly, according to the 
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legend, the mission of St. Thomas 
was directed. Until within a few 
years, the age, the residence, even the 
existence of this personage has been 
matter of serious controversy. The 
opinion most commonly received 
among the learned was, that “ Gon- 
daphorus ” was a corruption of “ Gun 
dishavor” or “ Gondisapor,” a city 
built by Artaxerxes, and deriving its 
name from Sapor or Schavor, the son 
and successor of its founder.* As 
the city could have acquired this 
title only in the fourth century, this, 
among other reasons, has generally 
led historians to deny the substantial 
authenticity of the legend itself, and 
to regard it as the fabrication of some 
later age. 

Recent investigations among In- 
dian antiquities have thrown new 
light upon this subject, and, in this 
particular, at least, seem to have 
cleared the legend from all suspicions 
of fraud. Among the many coins 
and medals lately discovered in the 
East are those of the Indo-Scythian 
kings who ruled in the valley of the 
Indus about the beginning of our 
present era. One of these kings bore 
the name of “Gondaphorus,” and 
pieces of his coinage are now said to 
be preserved in different collections 
of Paris and the East.t This striking 
corroboration, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, of a tradition which, in one 
shape or another, has been current in 
the Christian world for eighteen hun- 
dred years, can hardly fail to satisfy 
the most critical examiner that the 
legend ascribed to Abdias is, in its 
grand outline, entitled to a far higher 


* Gundisapor was the episcopal and metropolitan 
city of the province of Sarac, situated on the Tigris, 
six leagues from Susa. It is said to have been built 
by Hormisdas,’ the contemporary of the Emperor 
Constantine, and to have been called by the name of 
Sapor, his son, by whom n was afterward immensely 
enriched and beautified with the treasures which he 
ravished from the Roman empire. 

+ Vide Le Christianisme en Chine, etc., par M, 
Huc. Paris, 1857, p. 28, etc. 
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degree of credit than it has been ac- 
customed lately to receive. 

The course of the apostle and his 
companion toward the east, so far as 
this tradition and its modern limita- 
tions have defined it, may thus be 
traced. Leaving Jerusalem, they jour- 
neyed by the usual route to the Red 
Sea, and thence along the coasts of 
Arabia Petra and Arabia Felix to 
Aden, then, as now, a city of much 
commercial importance, on account 
of its excellent harbor and command- 
ing situation. Here they remained 
for a considerable period of time, the 
apostle preaching the Gospel and 
laying foundations on which other 
men might build. Embarking thence, 
they sailed around the southern bor- 
ders of the Arabian peninsula, and, 
crossing the Gulf of Oman, landed 
at one of the then flourishing cities 
near the mouths of the Indus. After 
some delay, of which St. Thomas 
made good use in the service of the 
Gospel, they pushed north-easterly 
into the interior to the immediate 
province of King Gondaphorus, where, 
after the labors of two years, the 
apostle brought the monarch and his 
family under obedience to the yoke 
of Christ. His special work thus ac- 
complished, St. Thomas travelled into 
many other kingdoms on the same 
divine errand, and terminated his de- 
voted and fruitful life by holy mar- 
tyrdom. Thus far, the legend; and 
that it agrees with and is in fact the 
Kiterpreter of all other traditions of 


St. Thomas, as well as of those vari- - 


ous monuments which, until recently, 
have been unknown as teachers of 
Christian history, will shortly be made 
manifest. 

The holy apostle, having once es- 
tablished Christianity in those parts 
of India which lie nearest to Jerusa- 
lem, would naturally extend his jour- 
ney into mare distant regions, rather 
than retrace his steps, and occupy, as 
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his field of labor, a territory to which 
the Gospel would, without his inter- 
vention, probably be soon proclaimed. 
For, having in himself powers pleni- 
potentiary for the organization and 
perpetuation of the church, wherever 
he might plant it, and being assured, 
as a Christian and disciple, that the 
zeal and perseverance of his fellow- 
workers might safely be entrusted 
with the conversion of the nations 
adjacent to the centres of Christian 
doctrine, it was simply manlike, sim- 
ply apostolic, for him to set his face 
steadfastly toward those who, but for 
him, might not in many generations 
obtain the light of faith. If, there- 
fore, the footsteps which we have al- 
ready traced be genuine, we may 
with reason look for traces of the 
same unwearied feet in other and 
still more unknown lands. 

And herein also, the traditions of 
the early ages will not disappoint us. 
Still reckoning by nations, rather 
than by kingdoms, the ancient writers 
tell us that St. Thomas preached the 
Gospel to the Parthians, Medes, Per- 
sians, Hyrcanians, Bactrians, Germa- 
nians, Seres, Indians, and Scythians. 
Thus in a fragment of St. Dorotheus, 
(A.D. 254,) “The apostle Thomas, 
having announced the Gospel to the 
Parthians, Medes, Persians, Germa- 
nians, Bactrians, and Mages, suffered 
martyrdom at Calamila, a city of In- 
dia.” Theodoret, speaking of the 
universality of the preaching of the 
apostles, says, “They have caused, 
not only the Romans, and those who 
inhabit the Roman empire, but the 
Scythians, the Indians, . . the 
Persians, the Seres, and the Hyrca- 
nians to receive from them the law ol 
the Crucified.” Origen, and from hiro 
Eusebius, relates that St. Thomas re- 
ceived Parthia as his allotted sphere; 
and Sophronius mentions that he 
planted the faith among the Medes, 
Persians, Carmanians, (Germanians,) 
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Hyrcanians, Bactrians, and other na- 
tions of the extreme east. Both the 
latter and St. Gaudentius declare 
that he suffered at Calamina in In- 
dia. 

The same traditions are faithfully 
preserved among the Christians of 
India. In the breviary of the Church 
of Malabar, it is stated that St. Tho- 
mas converted the Indians, Chinese, 
and Ethiopians, and that these differ- 
ent nations, together with the Per- 
sians, Offer their adorations to God 
in commemoration of this devoted 
apostle, from whom their forefathers 
received the truth of Christ. The 
presumption of fact, which arises out 
of such a mass of testimony as these 
and other witnesses which might be 
quoted offer us, existing for so many 
ages and in countries so widely sepa- 
rated from each other, is surely suffi- 
cient to justify a careful study of 
the localities to which these different 
nations belonged, as indicative of the 
later and more extended missionary 
labors of St. Thomas. 

According to the best authorities 
on the subjects of ancient geography 
and ethnology, all the various territo- 
ries which were inhabited by the na- 
tions whose conversion has been at- 
tributed to St. Thomas lie east of the 
Euphrates, and, with the single ex- 
ception of the Scythians, below the 
fortieth parallel of latitude. The 
Medes occupied the districts between 
the Caspian and Persian seas. The 
Hyrcanians lay on the south-east of 
the Caspian, the Parthians and the 
Bactrians lying east of them ; and all 
three being included in the present Tur- 
kistan. The Persians held the north- 
eastern borders of the Persian Gulf, 
next to the kingdom of the Medes; 
the Germanians, or Carmanians, ly- 
ing next on the south-east, in part of 
what is now known as Beloochistan, 
and the lower corner of modern Per- 
sia. The “Seres” was a name given 
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to the Chinese in the earliest historic 
ages, and embraced the vast and cul 
tivated people who dwell beyond the 
Emodi, or Himalaya, mountains, and 
east of the sources of the Indus, 
The Indians and Scythians—the for- 
mer occupying from the Indian Ocean 
and the latter from the Arctic zone 
—met together between the Bactri- 
ans and the Seres, and formed the 
Indo-Scythian races of the ante- 
Christian age. Calamila, or Calami- 
na, the city near which the apostle 
finally rested from his labors, is on 
the eastern coast of Hindostan, a 
short distance from Madras, and has 
been known, at different periods, by 
the names of Meliapour, Beit-Thoma, 
and St. Thomas. 

The connection of these ancient 
nations and countries with, and their 
successive propinquity to, each other 
enables us to form a tolerably correct 
idea of the course of the apostle’s 
missionary work, from the baptism of 
Gondaphorus to the close of his own 
career, For although our guide is 
simply the intrinsic probability which 
grows out of the nature of the work- 
man and the work God had appoint- 
ed him to do, yet, to whoever takes 
the map of the various regions which 
we have described as the scenes of 
the apostolic life and death, it will 
appear that one of two courses must 
have been adopted. The first starts 
from the valley of the Indus, and, 
leading westward, reaches in turn the 
Germanians, Persians, and Medes; 
then, turning toward the north and 
flexing eastward by the southern bor- 
der of the Caspian Sea, it penetrates 
the land of the Hyrcanians, Parthians, 
Bactrians, Indo-Scythians, and Seres ; 
where, again met by the upper Indus, 
it bends southward, and, striking 
through the heart of Hindostan, ends 
in the lower portion of the peninsula 
at or near Madras. ‘The second, be- 
ginning at the same point, follows up 
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the Indus in a path directly opposite 
to the former, until the place of de- 
parture is again reached and the 
final journey through modern India 
begins. It is scarcely possible to say 
which of these two routes is most 
probably correct. Future research- 
es may throw light upon the extent 
of the region over which King Gon- 
daphorus reigned; upon the relation 
of the dialects of these bordering na- 
tions to each other, and thus afford a 
clue to the more exact path of the 
apostle. But in either case, the dis- 
tricts over which he travelled, and the 
races into contact with whom he car- 
ried the Gospel, are distinguished 
with a high degree of certainty, and 
the triumphs of the cross under his 
leadership may thus be clearly under- 
stood. 

Indeed, the work of scarce any 
apostle of the twelve can now be 
better followed than that of Thomas. 
The chief indefiniteness attaches to 
his mission to the Seres; for here lit- 


tle is extant to show, with any great 
conclusiveness, whether his labors 
terminated with the borders of Indo- 
Scythia, or penetrated to the Yellow 


Sea. Some monuments of antiquity 
have, it is true, been found, which 
point strongly to the spreading of the 
Gospel over a large part of China by 
primitive if not by apostolic mission- 
aries; but nothing has as yet been 
discovered which would justify the 
conclusion that St. Thomas actually 
attempted the evangelization of that 
immense and _ thickly-populated em- 
pire. If such had been the case, it 
is hardly possible that India should 
have received him back again, and 
given him the distant Calamina for 
his martyrdom. 

The area of territory over which 
the apostle Thomas must thus have 
journeyed embraces over three mil- 
lion two hundred and fifty thousand 
square miles, and the people to whom 
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he opened the doors of heaven, 
through the Gospel, numbered more 
than two hundred millions of souls. 
The linear distance of his own per- 
sonal travels probably exceeded ten 
thousand miles, and this, for the most 
part, necessarily on foot. The con- 
sideration of these facts, and of the 
results which followed from the 
apostle’s labors, will give us some 
idea of the work which our Divine 
Lord committed to his immediate dis- 
ciples, and of the untiring zeal and 
superhuman endurance with which 
they were endowed. It has become 
far easier for us to say, “The Lord 
hath shortened his hand,” than to go 
and do likewise. 

Yet it is still true that Thomas was 
an apostle; that it was the will of the 
Master that all nations should at 
once almost receive some knowledge 
of his Gospel; that the miraculous 
gift of tongues swept out of the 
way one of the greatest obstacles to 
missionary labor; and that St. Tho- 
mas had received the gifts of faith 
and charity to such a degree as ena- 
bled him to co-operate, to the utmost, 
with the graces of his work. And it 
is also true that, had not he and 
the others of the twelve been such 
as they were and accomplished 
what they did, the promises of Christ 
would have been unfulfilled, and the 
church have suffered from their fail- 
ure to its latest day. But in that 
they were afostles, in that they did 
their work, the seed of the Gospel 
can scarcely fall, to-day, on soil 
which has not been already watered 
by the blood of martyrs, or among 
people in whom it has not, long ago, 
sprung up and brought forth fruit 
abundantly. 

There were, however, in the case 
of St. Thomas, other and natural rea- 
sons why his work should have been 
so vast and his success so extraordi- 
nary. The facility of intercourse be- 
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tween the east and the west was far 
greater in his day than in our own. 
The successive conquests of Alexan- 
der had led him beyond the present 
western boundary of China. The 
Roman empire, at the beginning of 
our era, reached beyond the Euphra- 
tes, and the intimate connection of 
part with part, and the ease of inter- 
course between the imperial city and 
the farthest military outpost, can 
scarcely be exaggerated.* Up to 
the seventh century, this unity contin- 
ued to a great degree unbroken, and 
will account not only for the presence 
of the minister of Gondaphorus in 
Jerusalem and for the results which 
followed it, but for the diffusion and 
preservation of the traditions which 
have handed down those events to us. 

Nor was this unity altogether that 
of conquest. Beyond the empire of 
Augustus lay the realms of Porus, of 
whom history relates that he held six 
hundred kings beneath his sway. 
Between these emperors there seem 
to have been two formal attempts at 
an intimate political alliance. . Twen- 
ty-four years before the birth of 
Christ, an embassy from Porus fol- 
lowed Augustus into Spain, upon this 
errand, and another some years after- 
ward met with him at Samos. In 
the reigns of Claudius, Trajan, Anto- 
ninus Pius, and succeeding emperors, 
the same royal courtesies were inter- 
changed, and it was not, until the 
Mussulman power, sweeping like a 
sea of fire between the east and the 
west, became an impassable barrier 
to either, that these relations had an 
end. 

Nearly the same may be said of 
commercial unity. The trade in silk, 
from which substance the Seres, or 
Chinese, derived their name, was car- 
ried on between the Romans and 
that distant nation on no inconsider- 
able scale. Numerous caravans per- 


* De Quincey’s Caesars. (Introduction.) 
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petually journeyed to and fro through 
the wilds of Parthia and along the 
southern border of the Caspian Sea; 
while the Erythrean, Red and Medi- 
terranean waters glittered with sails 
from almost every land. The whole 
inhabited world (if we except this 
continent, the date of whose first set- 
tlement no one can tell) was thus 
providentially brought close together, 
and a higher degree of unity and as- 
sociation established between its dif- 
ferent nations than had existed since 
the dispersion at Babel, or than has 
now existed for over twelve hundred 
years. 

How vast an advantage to apos- 
tolic labor this unity must have been 
can easily be seen. While it remov- 
ed almost entirely the difficulties of 
travel, it assured for the traveller 
both safety and good-will upon the 
way. While it conciliated in ad- 
vance the people among whom they 
labored, it gave weight and human 
authority to the Gospel, when ac- 
tually preached. And, when the 
church had been established « and 
little colonies of Christians marked 
the track of the apostles, it enabled 
them to maintain a constant inter- 
course with their spiritual children 
by messengers or by epistles, and to 
keep watch and ward over the mil- 
lions entrusted to their care. 

Those prophetic traditions of a 
coming Saviour, which pervaded the 
east, as well as the south and west, 
also effected much toward the rapid 
spread and wide espousal of Chris- 
tian truth. The origin of these tra- 
ditions is shrouded in the mystery 
of an unchronicled antiquity. They 
may be attributed to the promise in 
paradise, to the transfusion of Mo- 
saic teachings, or to direct revelation 
by means of pagan oracles. But 
that they existed, in a clear and 
well-defined prophetic form, is estad- 
lished beyond question; while that 
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they were in the first instance of 
divine disclosure, it becomes no 
Christian to deny. The learned and 
contemplative minds of Asia espe- 
cially delighted in this state of ex- 
pectation. Sons of a soil whereon 
the feet of God had trodden in pri- 
meval days, the very atmosphere 
around them still throbbed with the 
echoes of that voice which walked in 
Eden in the cool of the day. The 
mountains that overlooked them had 
aforetime walled in the garden of 
the Lord from a dark and _ half-devel- 
oped world. The deserts of their 
meditations lay like a pall above the 
relics of those generations to whom the 
deluge brought the judgment wrath 
of God. Children of Sem, the eld- 
est son of Noah, it had been theirs 
to see, even more clearly than God’s 
chosen Israel, the coming of the In- 
carnate to the world, as it was also 
theirs to win from heaven the first tid- 
ings of his birth through the glowing 
orient star. 

Among the many forms which 
this fradition assumed, there is one 
so beautiful and so theologically ac- 
curate, that we cannot omit to cite 
it here. While the swan of Man- 
tua, on the banks of father Tiber, 
chanted the glories of the golden 
age, a Hindoo poet, on the borders 
of the Ganges, thus painted to the 
wondering eyes of Indian kings the 
grand event in which the disorders 
and miseries of that present age should 
have an end: 

“ Then shall a Brahmin be born in 
the city of Sambhala. This shall be 
Vishnu Jesu. To him shall the 
divine scriptures and all sciences 
unfold themselves, without the use 
of so much time in their investiga- 
tion as is necessary to pronounce a 
single word. Hence shall be given 
to him the name of Sarva Buddha, 
as to one who fully knoweth all 
things. Then shall Vishnu Jesu, 


dwelling with his people, perform 
that work which he alone can do. 
He shall purge the world from sin; 
he shall set up the kingdom of truth 
and justice; he shall offer the sacri- 
fice; . . . and bind anew the 
universe to God. But when 
the time of his old age draws nigh, 
he shall retire into the desert to do 
penance ; and this is the order which 
Vishnu Sarva shall establish among 
men. He shall fix virtue and truth 
in the midst of the Brahmins, and 
confine the four castles within the 
boundaries of their laws. Then shall 
return the primeval age. Then sac- 
rifice shall be’ so common that the 
very wilderness shall be no more a 
solitude. ‘Then shall the Brahmins, 
confirmed in goodness, occupy them- 
selves only in the ceremonies of 
religion; they shall cause penance, 
and all other graces which follow 
in the path of truth, to flourish, and 
shall spread everywhere the know- 
ledge of the holy scriptures. Then 
shall the seasons succeed each other 
in unbroken order; the rains, in 
their appointed time, shall water 
the earth; the harvest, in its turn, 
shall yield abundance; the milk 
shall flow at the wish of those who 
seek it; and the whole world, being 
inebriated with prosperity and peace, 
as it was in the beginning, all na- 
tions shall enjoy ineffable delights.” * 

The well-known policy of St. Paul, 
who, preaching on Mars’ hill to the 
Athenians, seized the inscription on 
their altar, “To the unknown God,” 
as the text of his most memorable 
sermon, is a divine endorsement of 
the important part which God in- 
tended that these far-reaching revela- 
tions should play in the conversion 
of the world. St. Thomas, in the east, 
had but to repeat the announcement, 
Him whom ye ignorantly worship, 


* Le Christianisme en Chine, p. 5. 
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him declare I unto you. He, for 
whom you have waited—he, Vishnu 
Jesu, has already come; his wisdom 
and his counsels I reveal to you. 

And among the clear-thoughted 
and pure-hearted sages of the east, 
among the Magi of Persia, the Brah- 
mins of India, and the philosophers 
of China, among such as those who 
at the mere bidding of a voiceless star 
followed it to the world’s end—to 
the cave of Bethlehem—these decla- 
rations of the apostle must have 
been the signal of salvation. In 
them there were no prejudices to 
wipe away, no new and strange ideas 
to be espoused. The Gospel was 
not to them, as to the Jews, the sub- 
version of anticipated glory. It was 
the realization of expectation, the 
golden day which had so long shot 
gleams of light into the darkness of 
their iron age. And so it was that, 
while Judea could give to Christian- 
ity but simple fishermen, or at most 
a ruler of the synagogue, India and 
the orient thought not too highly of 
her kings and sages to yield them up 
to Vishnu Jesu, and offered on his 
altars the wealth of all her realms. 

In the year 1521, certain excava- 
tions taking place under the ruins of 
a large and ancient church at Melia- 
pour, there were found, in a sepul- 
chre, at a great depth beneath the 
surface of the earth, the bones of a 
human skeleton, in a state of remark- 
able whiteness and preservation. 
With them were also found the head 
of a lance, still fastened in the wood, 
the fragments of an iron-shod club, 
and a vase of clay filled with earth. 
Some years later, near the same spot, 
an attempt was made by the Portu- 
guese to build a chapel; and in dig- 
ging for the foundations, the work- 
men came upon a monumental stone 
on which was sculptured a cross, 
some two feet long by eighteen 
inches wide, rudely ornamented and 
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surrounded by an inscription in cha- 
racters which, to the discoverers, were 
totally unknown. The authorities 
of Meliapour, being desirous to as- 
certain the meaning of the letters 
engraved around this cross, made 
diligent search among the native 
scholars for an interpreter, and finally 
obtained one in the person of a Brah- 
min of a neighboring city. His trans- 
lation was as follows: 


‘Thirty years after the law of the Chris- 
tians appeared to the world, on the 25th of 
the month of December, the apostle St. 
Thomas died at Meliapour, whither he had 
brought the knowledge of God, the change 
of the law, and the overthrow of devils. 
God was born of the Virgin Mary, was 
obedient to her during thirty years, and was 
the eternal God. God unfolded his law to 
twelve apostles, and of these, one came to 
Meliapour, and there founded a church. 
The kings of Malabar, of Coromandel, of 
Pandi, and of other different nations, sub- 
mitted to the guidance of this holy Thomas, 
with willing hearts, as to a devout and 
saintly man,”* 


The same inscription was afterward 
laid before other oriental scholars, 
each of whom, without conference or 
collusion with the rest, offered the same 
rendering of this forgotten tongue. 

Thus, again do the’ discoveries of 
later ages verify the traditions of early 
Christian history. That SS. Doro- 
theus, Sophronius, and Gaudentius 
possessed reliable evidence for their 
statement that St. Thomas died at 
Calamina, we can no longer doubt. 
That the original framer of “ The Le- 
gend of St. Thomas” recited events 
which, in his day, were well known, 
and could be easily substantiated, is 
almost beyond dispute. The won- 
drous tales of heroism, built out of the 
deeds of martyrs and apostles and 
evangelists are not all foolish dreams. 
The “ Legends of the Saints” are not, 
as the wiseacres of the day would 
lead us to believe, altogether idle 


*Le Christianisme en Chine, p. 26. 
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words. Men, who could traverse sea 
and land, without companions, without 
aid, converting nations, building 
churches, founding hierarchies, setting 
their faces ever farther on, looking 
for no human sympathy, having no 
mother-country, toiling for ever toward 
the martyr’s crown, were not the men 
to fabricate childish stories, full of 
false visions and falser miracles. Nor 
were those who stood day by day 
on the brink of doom; who, in the 
morning, woke perhaps to meet the 
lions, perhaps the stake, but certainly 
the burden of the cross of Christ; who 
lay down at night without hope of 
day, the men to listen to wild tales of 
falsehood from some cunning tongue. 
Traditions of those early days were 
all too often written in blood. They 
come to us sealed with the lives of 
saints. They have stood the test of 
ages of investigation. They remain, 
to-day, monuments, engraved in many 
languages, and on many lands, assert- 
ing the achievements of our fathers, 
while modern science adds to ancient 
story the corroboration of her unde- 
niable deductions, and vindicates the 
traditions of Christian antiquity both 
from the sneers and the indifference 
of self-exalted men. 

It is almost needless to remark, as 
the conclusion of this sketch, that 
modern missionaries, who would rival 
the success of St. Thomas, can fairly 
expect it from no less exertion, no less 
singleness of heart. Those who from 
this or other countries sally forth, with 
missionary societies behind them to 
supply their needs, burdened with the 
double cares of family and church, 
with boards of directors at home, as 
well as consciences within, to satisfy, 
with a support to some extent con- 
ditioned on their apparent success, 
can scarcely be expected to compete 
with him who, bidding farewell to 
home and friends, goes out alone, 
wifeless and childless, looking to God 


for everything, and seeking nothing 
but an endless crown. The history 
of missions proves, by indisputable 
statistics, which of these two methods 
is effective, which has borne with it 
the divine prestige of success, and 
which remains, in spite of persecu- 
tions and oppressions, vigorous and 
undismayed after the conflicts of 
eighteen hundred years. If it were 
a simple question of policy, between 
the Catholic Church and her oppo- 
nents, the event would indicate her 
wisdom. If it were one of precedent, 
she has the whole apostolic college, 
and the missionaries of fifteen centu- 
ries upon her side. But if the touch- 
stone of the Master be still reliable, 
and we may know his workmen by 
their fruits, then does this history of 
the great missionary church bear wit- 
ness, that not only her vocation but 
her operations are divine, and may 
assure her children, that, though 
heaven and earth should fail, no jot 
or tittle of her power or triumph can 
ever pass away. The throne of Peter 
may be smitten by the thunderbolt of 
war; the hoary head of his successor 
may be bowed with grief; the triple 
crown may once more be trampled 
under the feet of men; the faithful 
may again be overwhelmed with fear ; 
but, in the far wilderness, beyond the 
glittering deserts, across the frozen and 
the burning seas, her sons are gather- 
ing strange nations to her bosom, over 
whom, in her coming days of victory 
and peace, she may renew her joy. 

For the same Lord who bade her 
go into the whole world and teach all 
his commandments gave, in the same 
breath, its people to her baptism ; and 
he who promised her the nations for 
her inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for her possession, 
was the same God who said to St. 
Peter, “Super hanc petram edifi- 
cabo ecclesiam meam, et porta inferi 
non prevalebunt.” 
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HIS BOYHOOD. 


I. 


One October afternoon, in 1784, a 
boat was coming down the Rhine 
close to that point where the city of 
Bonn sits on its left shore. The com- 
pany on board consisted of old and 
young persons of both sexes, returning 
from an excursion of pleasure. 

The company landed full of gayety 
and mirth, the young people walking 
on before, while their seniors follow- 
ed. They adjourned to a public gar- 
den, close on the river side, to finish 
the day of social enjoyment by par- 
taking of a collation. Old and young 


were seated ere long around the 
stone table set under the large trees. 


The crimson faded in the west, the 
moon poured her soft light glimmer- 
ing through the leafy canopy above 
them, and was reflected in full beauty 
in the waters of the Rhine. 

“Your boys are merry fellows,” 
said a benevolent-looking old gentle- 
man, addressing Herr van Beethoven, 
a tenor singer in the electoral chapel, 
pointing at the same time to his two 
sons, lads of ten and fourteen years 
of age. “But tell me, Beethoven, 
why did you not bring Louis with 
you ?” 

“ Because,” answered the person 
he addressed, “ Louis is a stubborn, 
dogged, stupid boy, whose trouble- 
some behavior would only spoil our 
mirth.” 

“ Ah!” returned the old gentleman, 
“you are always finding fault with the 
poor lad, and perhaps impose too 
hard tasks upon him. I am only sur- 
prised that he has not, ere this, bro- 
ken loose from your sharp control.” 


“My dear Simrock,” replied Beet- 
hoven, laughing, “I have a remedy 
at hand for his humors—my good 
Spanish cane, which, you see, is of the 
toughest. Louis is well acquainted 
with its excellent properties, and 
stands in wholesome awe thereof. 
And trust me, neighbor, I know best 
what is for the boy’s good. Carl and 
Johann are a comfort to me; they 
always obey me with alacrity and 
affection. Louis, on the other hand, 
has been bearish from his infancy. 
As to his studies, music is the only 
thing he will learn—I mean with good 
will; or, if he consents to apply him- 
self to anything else, I must first 
knock it into him that it has some- 
thing to do with music. Zhen he 
will go to work; but it is his humor 
not to do it otherwise. If I give him 
a commission to execute for me, the 
most arrant clodpoll could not be 
more stupid about it.” 

Here the conversation was inter- 
rupted, and the subject was not re- 
sumed. The hours flew lightly by. 
It struck nine, and the festive compa- 
ny separated to return to their homes. 

Carl and Johann were in high glee 
as they went home. They sprang up 
the steps before their father, and pull- 
ed the door-bell. The door was 
opened, and a boy about twelve years 
old stood in the entry with a lamp in 
his hand. He was short and stout 
for his age, but a sickly paleness, 
more strongly marked by the contrast 
of his thick black hair, was observable 
on his face. His small, gray eyes 
were quick and restless in their move- 
ment, very piercing when he fixed 
them on any object, but softened by 
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the shade of his long, dark lashes. 
His mouth was delicately formed, and 
the compression of the lips betrayed 
both pride and sorrow. It was Louis 
Beethoven. 

He came to meet his parents, and 
bade them “ Good-evening.” 

His mother greeted him affection- 
ately. His father said, while the boy 
busied himself fastening the door, 
“ Well, Louis, I hope you have finish- 
ed your task.” 

“T have, father.” 

“ Very good ; to-morrow I will look 
and see if you have earned your 
breakfast.” So saying, the elder Beet- 
hoven went into his chamber. His 
wife followed him, after bidding her 
sons good night, Louis more tenderly 
than any of them. Carl and Johann 
withdrew with their brother to their 
common sleeping apartment, enter- 
taining him with a description of their 
day of festivity. “ Now, Louis,” said 
little Johann, as they finished their 
account, “if you had not been such 
a dunce, our father would have taken 
you along ; but he says he thinks that 
you will be little better than a dunce 
ail the days of your life, and self- 
willed and stubborn besides.” 

“Don’t talk about that any more,” 
answered Louis, “but come to bed.” 

“Yes, you are always a sleepy- 
head!” eried they both, laughing; 
but in a’few moments after getting 
into bed both were asleep and snoring 
heartily. 

Louis took the lamp from the table, 
left the apartment softly, and went 
up-stairs to an attic chamber, where 
he was wont to retire when he wished 
to be out of the way of his teasing 
brothers. He had fitted up the little 
room for himself as well as his means 
permitted. A table with three legs, 
a leathern chair, the bottom partly 
out, and an old piano which he had 
rescued from the possession of the rats 
and mice, made up the furniture, and 


here, in company with his beloved 
violin, he was accustomed to pass his 
happiest hours. 

The boy felt, young as he was, that 
he was not understood by one of his 
family, not even excepting his mo- 
ther. She loved him tenderly, and 
always took his part when his father 
found fault with him; but she never 
knew what was passing in his mind, 
because he never uttered it. But his 
genius was not long to be unappre- 
ciated. 

The next morning a messenger 
came from the elector to Beethoven's 
house, bringing an order for him to 
repair immediately to the palace, and 
fetch with him his son Louis. The 
father was surprised; not more so 
than the boy, whose heart beat with 
undefined apprehension as they en- 
tered the princely mansion. A ser- 
vant was in waiting, and conducted 
them, without delay or further an- 
nouncement, to the presence of the 
elector, who was attended by two 
gentlemen. 

The elector received old Beethoven 
with great kindness, and said, “ We 
have heard much, recently, of the ex- 
traordinary musical talent of your son 
Louis. Have you brought him along 
with you ?” 

Beethoven replied in the affirma- 
tive, stepped back to the door, and 
bade the boy come in. 

“ Come nearer, my little lad,” cried 
the elector graciously; .“do not be 
shy. This gentleman here is our new 
court organist, Herr Neefe ; the other 
is the famous composer, Herr Yunker, 
from Cologne. We promised them 
both they should hear you play some- 
thing.” 

The prince bade the boy take his 
seat and begin, while he sat down in 
a large easy-chair. Louis went to 
the piano, and, without examining 
the pile of notes that lay awaiting his 
selection, played a short piece, then 
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a light and graceful melody, which 
he executed with such ease and spirit, 
nay, in so admirable a manner, that 
fis distinguished auditors could not 
forbear expressing their surprise, and 
even his father was struck. When 
he left off playing, the elector arose, 
came up to him, laid his hand on his 
head, and said encouragingly, “ Well 
done, my boy! we are pleased with 
you. Now, Master Yunker,” turning 
to the gentleman on his right hand, 
“what say you ?” 

“Your highness,” answered the 
composer, “I will venture to say the 
lad has had considerable practice with 
that last air to execute it so well.” 

Louis burst into a laugh at this re- 
mark. The others looked surprised 
and grave. His father darted an an- 


gry glance at him, and the boy, con- 
scious that he had done something 
wrong, became instantly silent. 

“ And pray what were you laugh- 
ing at, my little fellow?” asked the 


elector. 

The boy colored and looked down 
as he replied, “ Because Herr Yunker 
thinks I have learned the air by heart, 
when it occurred to me but just now 
while I was playing.” 

“Then,” returned the composer, 
“if you really improvised that piece, 
you ought to go through at sight a 
motive I will give you presently.” 

Yunker wrote on a paper a diffi- 
cult motive, and handed it to the boy. 
Louis read it over carefully, and im- 
mediately began to play it according 
to the rules of counterpoint. The 
composer listened attentively, his as- 
tonishment increasing at every turn 
in the music; and when at last it 
was finished, in a manner so spirited 
as to surpass his expectations, his 
eyes sparkled, and he looked on the 
lad with keen interest, as the posses- 
sor of a genius rarely to be found. 

“If he goes on in this way,” said 
he in a low tone to the elector, “I 
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can assure your highness that a very 
great contrapuntist may be made out 
of him.” 

Neefe observed with a smile, “I 
agree with the master; but it seems 
to me the boy’s style inclines rather 
too much to the gloomy and melan- 
choly.” 

“It is well,” replied his highness, 
smiling; “be it your care that it does 
not become too much so. Herr van 
Beethoven,” he continued, address- 
ing the father, “we take an interest 
in your son, and it is our pleasure 
that he complete the studies com- 
menced under your tuition, under 
that of Herr Neefe. He may come 
and live with him after to-day. You 
are willing, Louis, to come and live 
with this gentleman ?” 

The boy’s eyes were fixed on the 
ground ; he raised them and glanced 
first at Neefe and then at his father. 
The offer was a tempting one; he 
would fare better and have more 
liberty in his new abode. But there 
was his father/ whom he had al- 
ways loved; who, in spite of his se- 
verity, had doubtless loved him, and 
who now stood looking upon him 
earnestly and sadly. He hesitated 
no longer, but, seizing Beethoven's 
hand and pressing it to his heart, he 
cried, “ No,no! I can not leave my 
father.” 

“ You are a good and dutiful lad,” 
said his highness. “ Well, I will not 
ask you to leave your father, who 
must be very fond of you. You 
shall live with him, and come and 
take your lessons of Herr Neefe; 
that is our will. Adieu! Herr van 
Beethoven.” 

From this time Louis lived a new 
life. His father treated him no 
longer with harshness, and even re- 
proved his brothers when they tried 
to tease him. Carl and Johann 
grew shy of him, however, when they 
saw what a favorite he had become. 
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Louis found himself no longer re- 
strained, but came and went as he 
pleased; he took frequent excursions 
into the country, which he enjoyed 
with more than youthful pleasure, 
when the lessons were over. His 
worthy master was astonished at the 
rapid progress of his pupil in his be- 
loved art. 

“But, Louis,” said he one day, “ if 
you would become a great musician, 
you must not neglect everything be- 
sides music. You must acquire for- 
eign languages, particularly Latin, 
Italian, and French. Would you 
leave your name to posterity as a 
true artist, make your own all that 
bears relation to your art.” 

Louis promised, and kept his word. 
In the midst of his playing he would 
leave off, however much it cost him, 
when the hour struck for his lessons 
in the languages. So closely he ap- 
plied himself, that in a year’s time he 
was tolerably well acquainted not 
only with Latin, French, and Italian, 
but also with the English. His fath- 
er marvelled at his progress not a lit- 
tle; for years he had labored in vain, 
with starvation and blows, to make 
the boy learn the first principles of 
those languages. He had never, in- 
deed, taken the trouble to explain to 
him their use in the acquisition of 
the science of music. 

In 1785, appeared Louis’ first so- 
natas. They displayed uncommon 
talent and gave promise that the 
youthful artist would, in future, ac- 
complish something great, though 
scarcely yet could be found in them 
a trace of that gigantic genius whose 
death forty years afterward filled all 
Europe with sorrow. 

“We were both mistaken in the 
lad,” Simrock would say to old 
Beethoven. “He abounds in wit 
and odd fancies, but I do not alto- 
gether like his mixing up in his music 
all sorts of strange conceits ; the best 


way, to my notion, is a plain one. 
Let him follow the great Mozart, step 
by step; after all, he is the only one, 
and there is none to come up to him 
—none!” And Louis’ father, who 
also idotized Mozart, always agreed 
with his neighbor in his judgment, 
and echoed, “ None!” 


It was a lovely summer afternoon 
about 1787; numerous boats with 
parties of pleasure on board were 
passing up and down the Rhine; nu- 
merous companies of old and young 
were assembled under the trees in 
the public gardens, or along the 
banks of the river, enjoying the 
scene and each other’s conversation, 
or partaking of the rural banquet. 

At some distance from the city, a 
wood bordered the river; this wood 
was threaded by a small and spark- 
ling stream, that flung itself over a 
ledge of rocks, and tumbled into the 
most romantic and quiet dell imagi- 
nable, for it was too narrow to be 
called a valley. The trees overhung 
it so closely that at noonday this sweet 
nook was dark as twilight, and the 
profound silence was only broken 
by the monotonous murmur of the 
stream. 

Close by the stream half sat, half 
reclined, a youth just emerging from 
childhood. In fact, he could hardly 
be called more than a boy; for his 
frame showed but little development 
of strength, and his regular features, 
combined with an excessive paleness, 
the result of confinement, gave the 
impression that he was even of ten- 
der years. His eyes would alone 
have given him the credit of uncoin- 
mon beauty; they were large, dark, 
and so bright that it seemed the ef- 
fect of disease, especially in a face 
that rarely or never smiled. 

A most unusual thing was a holi- 
day for the melancholy lad. His 
whole soul was given up to one pas- 
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sion—the love of music. Oh! how 
precious to him’ were the moments of 
solitude. He had loved, for this, even 
his poor garret room, meanly furnish- 
ed, but rich in the possession of one or 
two musical instruments, whither he 
would retire at night, when released 
from irksome labor, and spend hours 
of delight stolen from slumber. But 
to be alone with nature, in her grand 
woods, under the blue sky, with no 
human voice to mar the infinite har- 
mony—how did his heart pant for 
this communion! His breast seemed 
to expand and fill with the grandeur, 
the beauty, of all around him. The 
light breeze rustling in the leaves 
came to his ear laden with a thou- 
sand melodies; the very grass and 
flowers under his feet had a language 
for him. His spirits, long depressed 
and saddened, sprang into new life, 
and rejoiced with unutterable joy. 

The hours wore on, a dusky sha- 
dow fell over foliage and stream, and 
the solitary lad rose to leave his cho- 
sen retreat. As he ascended the 
narrow winding path, he was startled 
by hearing his own name; and pre- 
sently a man, apparently middle-aged 
and dressed plainly, stood just in 
front of him. ‘Come back, Louis,” 
said the stranger, “it is not so dark 
as it seems ‘here; you have time 
enough this hour to return to the 
city.” The stranger’s voice had a 
thrilling though melancholy sweet- 
ness; and Louis suffered him to take 
his hand and lead him back. They 
seated themselves in the shade beside 
the water. 

“T have watched you for a long 
while,” said the stranger. 

“You might have done better,” 
returned the lad, reddening at the 
thought of having been subjected to 
espionage. 

“ Peace, boy,” said his companion ; 
“TI love you, and have done all for 
your good.” 
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“You love me?” repeated Louis, 
surprised. “I have never met you 
before.” - 

“Yet I know you well. Does that 
surprise you? I know your thoughts 
also. You love music better than 
aught else in the world; but you de- 
spair of excellence because you can- 
not follow the rules prescribed.” 

Louis looked at the speaker with 
open eyes. 

“Your masters also despair of 
you. The court-organist accuses you 
of conceit and obstinacy ; your father 
reproaches you; and all your ac- 
quaintance pronounce you a boy of 
tolerable abilities, spoiled by an ill 
disposition.” 

The lad sighed. 

“The gloom of your condition in- 
creases your distaste to all studies 
not directly connected with music, 
for you feel the need of her consola- 
tions. Your compositions, wild, me- 


lancholy as they are, embody your 


own feelings, and are understood by 
none of the connoisseurs.” 

“Who are you?” cried Louis in 
deep emotion. 

“ No matter who Iam. I come to 
give you a little advice, my boy. I 
compassionate, yet I revere you. I 
revere your heaven-imparted genius. 
I commiserate the woes those very 
gifts must bring upon you through life.” 

The boy lifted his eyes again; 
those of the speaker seemed so bright, 
yet withal so melancholy, that he 
was possessed of a strange fear. “I 
see you,” continued the unknown 
solemnly, “exalted above homage, 
but lonely and unblessed in your 
elevation. Yet the lot of such is fix- 
ed; and it is better, perhaps, that one 
should consume in the sacred fire 
than that the many should lack illu- 
mination.” 

“IT do not understand you,” said 
Louis, wishing to put an end to the 
interview. 
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“That is not strange, since you 
do not understand yourself,” said the 
stranger. “As for me, I pay homage 
to a future sovereign!” and he sud- 
denly snatched up the boy’s hand 
and kissed it. Louis was convinced 
of his insanity. 

“A sovereign in art,” continued 
the unknown. “The seeptre that 
Haydn and Mozart have held shall 
pass without interregnum to your 
hands. When you are acknowledged 
in all Germany for the worthy suc- 
cessor of these great masters—when 
all Europe wonders at the name of 
Beethoven—remember me. 

“But you have much ground to 
pass over,” resumed the stranger, 
“ere you reach that glorious summit. 
Reject not the aid of science, of lit- 
erature; there are studies now disa- 
greeable that still may prove serious 
helps to you in the cultivation of 
music. Contemn not amy learning: 


for art is a coy damsel, and would 
have her votaries all accomplished! 


Above all—frust yourself. Whatever 
may happen, give no place to de- 
spondency. They blame you for your 
disregard of rules; make for yourself 
higher and vaster rules. You will 
not be appreciated here; but there 
are other places in the world; in Vi- 
enna—” 

“Oh! if I could only go to Vien- 
na,” sighed the lad. 

“You shall go there, and remain,” 
said the stranger ; “ and there too you 
shall see me, or hear from me. Adieu, 
now—auf Wiedersehen.” (“To meet 
again.”) 

And before the boy could recover 
from his astonishment the stranger 
was gone. It was nearly dark, and 
he could see nothing of him as he 
walked through the wood. He could 
not, however, spend much time in 
search ; for he dreaded the reproaches 
of his father for having stayed out so 
late. All the way home he was try- 
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ing to remember where he had seen 
the unknown, whose features, though 
he could not say to whom they be- 
longed, were not unfamiliar to him. 
It occurred to him at last, that while 
playing before the elector one day 
a countenance similar in benevolent 
expression had looked upon him 
from the circle surrounding the sove- 
reign. But known or unknown, the 
“auf Wiedersehen” of his late com- 
panion rang in his ears, while the 
friendly counsel sank deep in his 
heart. 

Traversing rapidly the streets of 
Bonn, young Beethoven was soon at 
his own door. An unusual bustle 
within ‘attracted his attention. To 
his eager questions the servants re- 
plied that their master was dying, 
Shocked to hear of his danger, Louis 
flew to his apartment. His brothers 
were there, also his mother, weeping ; 
and the physician supported his fa- 
ther, who seemed in great pain. 

Louis clasped his father’s cold hand, 
and pressed it to his lips, but could 
not speak for tears. 

“ God’s blessing be upon you, my 
son!” said his parent. “ Promise 
me that throughout life you will 
never forsake your brothers. I know 
they have not loved you as. they 
ought; that is partly my fault; pro- 
mise me, that whatever may happen 
you will continue to regard and cher- 
ish them.” 

“JT will—I will, dear father!” cried 
Louis, sobbing. Beethoven pressed 
his hand in token of satisfaction. The 
same night he expired. The grief of 
Louis was unbounded. 

It was a bitter thing thus to lose a 
parent just as the ties of nature were 
strengthened by mutual appreciation 
and confidenee ; but it was necessary 
that he should rouse himself to minis- 
ter support and comfort to his suffer- 
ing mother. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Mr. Lecky divides his work into 
five chapters. The first chapter is 
preliminary, and discusses “the na- 
ture and foundations of morals,” its 
obligation and motives ; the second 
treats of the morals of the pagan em- 
pire; the third gives the author’s 
view of the causes of the conversion 
of Rome and the triumph of Chris- 
tianity in the empire; the fourth the 
progress and deterioration of Europe- 
an morals from Constantine to Charle- 
magne; and the fifth the changes 
effected from time to time in the po- 
sition of women. The author does 
not confine himself strictly within the 
period named, but, in order to make 
his account intelligible, gives us the 
history of what preceded and what 
has followed it; so that his book 
gives one, from his point of view, the 
philosophy and the entire history of: 
European morals frdm the earliest 
times down to the present. 

The subject of this work is one of 
great importance in the general histo- 
ry of the race, and of deep interest 
to all who are not incapable of seri- 
ous and sustained thought. Mr. 
Lecky is a man of some ability, 
of considerable first or second hand 
learning, and has evidently devoted 
both time and study to his subject. 
His style is clear, animated, vigorous, 
and dignified; but his work lacks 
condensation and true perspective. 
He dwells too long on points com- 
paratively unimportant, and repeats 
the same things over and over again, 
and brings proofs after proofs to es- 
tablish what is mere commonplace to 
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the scholar, till he becomes not alittle 
tedious. He seems to write under 
the impression that the public he is 
addressing knows nothing of his sub- 
ject, and is slow of understanding. 
He evidently supposes that he is 
writing something very important, 
and quite new to the whole reading 
world. Yet we have found nothing 
new in his work, either in substance 
or in presentation, nothing—not even 
an error or a sophism—that had not 
been said, and as well said, a hundred 
times before him ; we cannot discover 
a single new fact, or a single new 
view of a fact, that can throw any 
additional light on European morals 
in any period of European history. 
Yet we may say Mr. Lecky, though 
not an original or a profound thinker, 
is above the average of English Pro- 
testant writers, and compiles with 
passable taste, skill, and judgment. 
We know little of the author, ex- 
cept as the author of the book before 
us, and of a previous work, on Ration- 
alism in Europe, and we have no 
vehement desire to know anything 
more of him. He belongs, with 
some shades of difference, to a class 
represented, in England, by Buckle, 
J. Stuart Mill, Frank Newman, and 
James Martineau ; and of which the 
Westminster Review is the organ; in 
France, by M. Vacherot, Jules Si- 
mon, and Ernest Renan;, and, in 
this country, by Professor Draper, of 
this city, and a host of inferior, wri- 
ters. They are not Christians, and 
yet would not like to be called anti- 
Christians; they are judges, not ad- 
vocates, and, seated on the high judi- 
cial bench, they pronounce, as they 
flatter themselves, an impartial and: 
final judgment on all moral, religious, 
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and philosophical codes, and assign 
to each its part of good, and its part 
of evil. They aim to hold an even 
balance between the church and the 
sects, between Christian morals and 
pagan morals, and between the se- 
veral pagan religions and the Christian 
religion, all of which they look upon 
as dead and gone, except with the 
ignorant, the stupid, and the super- 
stitious. Of this class Mr. Lecky is 
a distinguished member, though less 
brilliant as a writer than Renan, and 
less pleasing as well as less scientific 
than our own Draper. 

The writers of this class do not 
profess to break with Christian civili- 
zation, or to reject religion or morals, 
but strive to assert a morality without 
God, and a Christianity without 
Christ. They deny in words neither 
God nor Christ, but they find no use 
for either. They deny neither the 
possibility nor the fact of the super- 
natural, but find no need of it and no 
place for it. They concede providence, 
but resolve it into a fixed natural law, 
and are what we would call natur- 
alists, if naturalism had not received 
so many diverse meanings. In their 
.own estimation, they are not philoso- 
phers, moralists, or divines, but really 
gods, who know, of themselves, good 
and evil, right and wrong, truth and 
error, and whose prerogative it is to 
judge all men and ages, all moralities, 
philosophies, and religions, by the in- 
fallible standard which each one of 
them is, or has in himself. They are 
the fulfilment of the promise of Satan 
to our mother Eve, “Ye shall be as 
gods.” 

Mr. Lecky, in his preliminary chap- 


iter, on the nature and foundation of 


‘morals, refutes even ably and con- 
.Clusively the utilitarian school of mo- 
rals, and defends what he calls the 
‘“ intuitive” school. He contends 
‘that it is impossible to found morals 
von the conception of the useful, or on 


fears of punishment and hopes of re- 
ward ;*and argues well, after Henry 
More, Cudworth, Clark, and Butler, 
that all morality involves the idea 
of obligation, and is based on the 
intuition of right or duty ; or, in other 
words, on the principle of human 
nature called conscience. But this, 
after all, is no solution of the prob- 
lem raised. There is, certainly, a 
great difference between doing a 
thing because it is useful, and doing 
it because it is right; but there is a 
still greater difference between the 
intuitive perception of right and the 
obligation to do it. The perception 
or intuition of an act as obligatory, 
or as duty, but is not that which makes 
it duty or obligatory. The obligation is 
objective, the perception is subjective. 
The perception or intuition appre- 
hends the obligation, but is not it, 
and does not impose it. The intui- 
tive moralists are better than the 
utilitarians, in the respect that they 
assert a right and a wrong independ- 
ent of the fact that it is useful, or 
injurious, to the actor. But they are 
equally far from asserting the real 
foundation of morals ; because, though 
they assert intuition or immediate 
perception of duty, they do not as- 
sert or set forth the ground of duty 
or obligation. Duty is debt, is an 
obligation; but whence the debt? 
whence the obligation? We do not 
ask why the duty obliges, for the as- 
sertion of an act as duty is its asser- 
tion as obligatory; but why does 
the right oblige? or, in other words, 
why am I bound to do right? or any 
one thing rather than another ? 

Mr. Lecky labors hard to find the 
ground of the obligation in some 
principle or law of human nature, 
which he calls conscience. But con- 
science is the recognition of the obli- 
gation, and the mind’s own judgment 
of what is or is not obligatory; it is 
not the obligation nor its creator. 
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This mistake proceeds from his at- 
tempt to found morals on human 
nature as supreme law-giver, and is 
common to all moralists who seek 
to erect a system of morals inde- 
pendent of theology. Dr. Ward, in 
his work on Wature and Grace, 
commits. the same mistake in his 
effort to find a solid foundation in 
nature of duty, without rising to the 
Creator. All these moralists really 
hold, as true, the falsehood told by 
Satan to our ‘first parents, “ Ye shall 
be as gods, knowing good and evil ;” 
that is, in order to know good or 
evil ye shall not need to look beyond 
your own nature, nor to recognize 
yourselves as subject to, or depen- 
dent on, any authority above or dis- 
tinct from it. It is the one funda- 
mental error that meets us in all 
Gentile philosophy, and all modern 
philosophy and science, speculative, 
ethical, or political, that holds itself 
independent of God. The school- 
men understood by morals, when the 
term means duty, or anything more 
than manners and customs, what is 
called Moral Theology, or the practical 
application of speculative and dogma- 
tic theology to the offices of life, indivi- 
dual, domestic, and social or political. 
Natural morality meant that portion 
of man’s whole duty which is prescrib- 
ed by the natural law and promulgated 
by reason, as distinguished from reve- 
lation. They based all morals on the 
great principle of theology, and there- 
fore they called theology the queen 
of the sciences. We have made no 
advance on them. 

In morals, three things—first, the 
obligation; second, the regula or 
tule ; third, the end—are essential, and 
must be carefully distinguished. Why 
am I bound to do one thing rather 
than another? that is, why am I 
bound at all? What am I bound 
to do, or to avoid? For what end? 
These three questions are fundamen- 
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tal and exhaustive. The intuition- 
ists hold that all morals involve the 
idea or conception of duty ; but they 
omit to present the reason or ground 
of duty or obligation, and therefore 
erect their moral fabric without any 
foundation, and make it a mere cas- 
tle in the air. They confound con- 
science with obligation, and the rule 
or law with the reason or motive for 
observing it. Suppose we find in 
human nature the rule or law; we 
cannot find in it either the obligation 
or the motive, for the simple reason 
that human nature is not independ- 
ent, is not sufficient for itself, does 
not belong to itself, and has in itself 
neither its origin nor its end, neither 
its first nor its final cause. The rule 
—vregula—is the law, and the law 
prescribes what is to be done and 
what is to be avoided ; but it does not 
create the obligation nor furnish the 
motive of obedience. Mr. Lecky 
himself maintains that it does not, 
and is very severe upon those who 
make an arbitrary law the ground of 
moral distinctions, or the reason of 
duty. The law does not make the 
right or the wrong. ‘The act is not 
right because commanded, nor wrong 
because prohibited; but it is com- 
manded because it is right, and pro- 
hibited because it is wrong. Whence 
then the obligation? or, what is it 
that transforms the right into duty ? 
This is the question that the inde- 
pendent or non-theological moralists, 
no matter of what school, do not and 
cannot answer. 

There is no answer, unless we give 
up the godship of man, give Satan 
the lie, and understand that man is 
a dependent existence; for an inde- 
pendent being cannot be bound or 
placed under the obligation of duty, 
either by his own act or by the act 
of another. If man is dependent, he 
is created, and, if created, he belongs 
to his Creator; for the maker has a 
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sovereign right to that which he 
makes. It is his act, and nothing is 
or can be more one’s own, than one’s 
own act. Man, then, does not own 
himself; he owes himself, all he is, 
and all he has, to his Creator. As it 
has pleased his Creator to make him 
a free moral agent, capable of acting 
from choice, and with reference to a 
moral end, he is bound to give him- 
self, by his own free will, to God to 
whom he belongs; for his free will, 
his free choice, belongs to God, is 
his due; and the principle of justice 
requires us to give to every one his 
due, or what is his own. 

Here, then, in man’s relation to God 
as his creator, is the ground of his duty 
or obligation. It grows out of the di- 
vine creative act. Deny the being of 
God, deny the creative act, deny man 
is the creature of God, and you deny 
all obligation, all duty, and therefore, 
according to Mr. Lecky’s own doc- 
trine, all morals. 


The irrational cannot morally bind 


the rational. All men are equal, and 
no man, no body of men has, or can 
have, a natural right to bind or govern 
another. Only the Creator obliges, as 
the owner of the creature; and if I owe 
myself, all I am and all I have, to God, 
I owe nothing to another in his 
own right, and only God has any 
right over me, or to me. Here is at 
once the basis of obligation and of 
liberty, and the condemnation of all 
tyranny and despotism. From this, 
it clearly follows that every system of 
morals that rests on nature, the state, 
or any thing created, as its foundation, 
is not and of itself cannot be obliga- 
tory upon any one, and that with- 
out God as our creator, and whose 
we are, there is and can be no moral 
obligation or duty whatever. Pan- 
theism, which denies the creative act, 
and atheism, which denies God, both 
alike deny morals by denying its basis 
or foundation. Either is fatal to 
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morals, for obligation is only the 
correlative of the right to command. 
Having found the ground of obli- 
gation, and shown why we are moral- 
ly bound, the next thing to be consid- 
ered is the rule by which is determin- 
ed what we are bound to do, and 
what we are bound to avoid. Mr. 
Lecky makes this rule conscience, 
which, though he labors to prove that it 
is uniform and infallible in all ages and 
nations, and all men, he yet concedes 
varies in its determinations as to what 
is or is not duty according to the 
circumstances of thé age or nation, 
the ideal or standard adopted, public 
opinion, etc. That is, conscience as- 
sures us that we ought always to do 
right, but leaves us to find out, the 
best way we can, what is or is not 
right. Conscience, then, cannot be 
itself the rule; it is a witness within 
us of our obligation to obey God, 
and the judgment which we pass on 
our acts, usually, in practice, on our 
acts after they are done, is at best 
only our judgment of what the rule or 
law is, not the rule or law itself. The 
rule or veguda is not conscience, but 
the light of conscience, that by which 
it determines what is or is not duty ; 
it is the law which, according to St. 
Thomas, is “ quaedam est regula et 
mensura actuum, secundum quam 
inducitur ad agendum, vel ab agendo 
retrahitur ;”* or, in the sense we here 
use the term, the rule, or measure of 
duty prescribing what is to be done, 
and what avoided. It is, as St. 
Thomas also says, an ordinatio ratio- 
nis, and as an ordination of reason, 
it can be only the rule or measure of 
what is obligatory to be done or to be 
avoided. It defines and declares what 
is or is not duty, it does not and can- 
not make the duty, or create the obli- 
gation. The author and his school 
overlook the fact that reason is per- 
ceptive, not legislative. They con- 


* Summa prime secund2, quest. xc. art. 1. incorp. 
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found the obligation with the rule 
that measures and determines it, and 
assume that it is the reason that 
creates the duty. ‘They are psycholo- 
gists, not philosophers, and see noth- 
ing behind or above human reason, 
man’s highest and distinguishing facul- 
ty. Certainly without reason man 
could not either perform, or be bound 
to perform, a single moral act ; and yet 
itis not the reason that binds him ; 
and if he is bound to follow reason, 
as he undoubtedly is, it is only because 
reason tells him what is obligatory, 
and enables him to do it. 

Since only God can bind morally, 
only God can impose the law which 
measures, defines, or discloses what 
independent of the law is obligatory. 
The rule of duty, of right and wrong, 
is therefore the law of God. The 
law of God is promulgated in part 
through natural reason, and in part 
through supernatural revelation. The 
former is called the natural law, ex 
naturals ; the latter, the revealed law, 
or the supernaturallaw. But both are 
integral parts of one and the same law, 
and each has its reason in one and the 
same order of things, emanates from 
one and the same authority, for one 
and the same ultimate end. There are, 
no doubt, in the supernatural law, 
positive injunctions, and prohibitions, 
which are not contained in the natu- 
ral law, though not repugnant thereto ; 
but these have their reason and 
motive in the end, which in all cases 
determines thelaw. All human laws, 
ecclesiastical or civil, derive all their 
vigor as laws from the law of God, 
and all the positive injunctions and 
prohibitions of either are, in their 
nature, disciplinary, or means to the 
end, in which is the reason or 
motive of the law. Hence there is, 
and can be, nothing arbitrary in duty. 
Nothing is or can be imposed, under 
either the natural law or the superna- 
tural law, in either church or state, in 
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religion or morals, that doés not 
immediately or mediately grow out 
of our relation to God as our creator, 
and as our last end or final cause. 
As a Christian I am bound to obey 
the supreme Pastor of the church, 
not as aman commanding in his own 
name, or by his own authority, but as 
the vicar of Christ, who has commis- 
sioned him to teach, discipline, and 
govern me. As a citizen I am 
bound to obey all the laws of my 
country not repugnant to the law or 
the rights of God, but only because 
the state has, in secular matters, au- 
thority from God to govern. In either 
case the obedience is due only to 
God, and he only is obeyed. It is 
his authority and his alone that binds 
me, and neither church nor state can 
bind me beyond or except by reason 
of its authority derived from him. 
The law is the rule, and is pre- 
scribed by the end, in which is the 
reason or motive of duty. The law 


is not the reason or motive of duty, 
nor is it the ground of the obligation. 
It is simply the rule, and tells us 
what God commands, not whence 
his right to command, nor wherefore 


he commands. His right to com- 
mand rests on the fact that he is 
the Creator. But why does he com- 
mand such and such things, or pre- 
scribe such and such duties? We 
do not answer, because such is his 
will ; though that would be true as we 
understand it. For such answer would 
be understood by this untheological 
age, which forgets that the divine 
will is the will of infinite reason, 
to imply that duties are arbitrary, 
rest on mere will, and that there 
is no reason why God should 
prescribe one thing as duty rather 
than another. What the law of 
God declares to be duty is duty be- 
cause it is necessary to accomplish 
the purpose of our existence, or the 
end for which we are created. 
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Everything that even God can en- 
join as duty has its reason or motive 
in that purpose or end. The end, 
then, prescribes, or is the reason of, 
the law. 

The end for which God creates 
us is himself, who is our final cause 
no less than our first cause. God 
acts always as infinite reason, and 
cannot therefore create without cre- 
ating for some end; and as he is self- 
sufficing and the adequate object of 
his own activity, there is and can be 
no end but himself. All things are 
not only created by him but for him. 
This is equally a truth of philosophy 
and of revelation, and even those 
theologians who talk of natural beati- 
tude, are obliged to make it consist 
in the possession of God, at least, as 
the author of nature. Hence, St. 
Paul, the greatest philosopher that 
ever wrote, as well as an inspired 
apostle, says, Rom. xi. 36, “Of him, 
and by him, and in him are all 
things ;” or, “in him and for him 
they subsist,” as Archbishop Kenrick 


explains in a note to the passage. 
The motive or reason of the law is in 
the end, or in God as final cause. 
The motive or reason for keeping or 
fulfilling the law is, then, that we 
may gain the end for which we are 
made, or, union with God as our final 


cause. ‘This is all clear, plain, and 
undeniable, and hence we conclude 
that morals, in the strict sense of the 
word, cannot be asserted unless we 
assert God as our creator and as our 
last end. 

Mr. Lecky and his school do not, 
then, attain to the true philosophy of 
morals, for they recognize no final 
cause, either of man or his act; and 
yet there is no moral act that is not 
done freely propter finem, for the 
sake of the end. We do not say 
that all acts not so done are vi- 
cious or sinful, nor do we pretend 
that no acts are moral that are not 
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done with a distinct and deliberate 
reference to God as our last end. 
The man who relieves suffering be- 
cause he cannot endure the pain 
of seeing it, performs a good deed, 
though an act of very imperfect vir- 
tue. We act also from habit, and 
when the habit has been formed by 
acts done for the sake of the end, or 
by infused grace, the acts done from 
the habit of the soul without an ex- 
plicit reference to the end are moral, 
virtuous, in the true sense of either 
term; nor do we exclude those Gen- 
tiles who, not having the law, do the 
things of the law, of whom St. Paul 
speaks, Rom. ii. 14-16. 

Mr. Lecky overlooks the end, and 
presents no reason or motive for 
performing our duty, distinguishable 
from the duty itself. He adopts the 
philosophy of the Porch, except that 
he thinks it did not make enough of 
the emotional side of our nature, 
that is, was not sufficiently senti- 
mental. The Stoics held that we 
must do right for the sake of right 
alone, or because it is right. They 
rejected all consideration of personal 
advantage, of general utility, the 
honor of the gods, future life, heaven 
or hell, or the happiness of mankind. 
They admitted the obligation to 
serve the commonwealth and to do 
good to all men, but because it was 
right. The good of the state or of 
the race was duty, but not the reason 
or motive of the duty. The profes- 
sedly disinterested morality on which 
our author, after them, so earnestly 
insists, closely analyzed, will be found 
to be as selfish as that of the Garden, 
or that of Paley and Bentham. The 
Epicurean makes pleasure, that is, 
the gratification of the senses, the 
motive of virtue ; the Stoic makes the 
motive the gratification of his intellec- 
tual nature, or rather his pride, which 
is as much a man’s self as what the 
apostle calls concupiscence, or the 
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flesh. Intellectual selfishness, in 
which the Stoics abounded, is even 
more repugnant to the virtue of the 
actor than the sensual selfishness of 
the votary of pleasure. We care not 
what fine words the Stoic had on his 
lips, no system of pagan morals was 
further removed from real disinter- 
ested virtue than that of the Porch. 

Mr. Lecky denounces the morali- 
ty of the church as selfish, and says the 
selfish system triumphed with Bossuet 
over Fénelon; but happily for us he 
is not competent to speak of the 
morals enjoined by the church. He 
does not understand the question 
which was at issue, and entirely mis- 
apprehends the matter for which 
Fénelon was censured by the Holy 
See. The doctrine of Fénelon, as he 
himself explained and defended it, 
was never condemned, nor was that 
of Bossuet, which, on several points, 
was very unsound, ever approved. 
Several passages of Fénelon’s A/axims 
of the Saints were censured as favor- 
ing quietism, already condemned in 
the condemnation of Molinos and 
his adherents—a doctrine which Féne- 
lon never held, and which he sought 
in his Maxims to avoid without run- 
ning into the contrary extreme, but, 
the Holy See judged, unsuccessfully. 
His thought was orthodox, but the 
language he used could be under- 
stood in a quietistic sense; and it 
was his language, not his doctrine, 
that was condemned. 

The error favored by Fénelon’s 
language, though against his inten- 
tion, was that it is possible in this life 
to rise and remain habitually in such 
a state of charity, or pure love of 
God for his own sake, of such per- 
fect union with him, that in it the soul 
no longer hopes or fears, ceases to 
make acts of virtue, and becomes in- 
different to its own salvation or dam- 
nation, whether it gains heaven or 
loses it. The church did not con- 
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demn the love of God for his own 
sake, nor acts of perfect charity, for 
so much is possible and required of 
all Christians. The church requires 
us to make acts of love, as well as 
of faith and hope, and the act of 
love is: “O my God! I love thee 
above all things, with my whole heart 
and soul, because thou art infinitely 
amiable and deserving of all love; I 
love also my neighbor as myself for 
the love of thee; I forgive all who 
have injured me, and ask pardon of 
all whom I have injured.” Here is 
no taint of selfishness, but an act of 
pure love. Yet though we can and 
ought to make distinct acts of 
perfect charity, it is a grave error 
to suppose that the soul can in this 
life sustain herself, habitually, in a 
state of pure love, that she ever at- 
tains to a state on earth in which acts 
of virtue cease to be necessary, in 
which she ceases from pure love to 
be actively virtuous, and becomes in- 
different to her own fate, to her own 
salvation or damnation, to heaven or 
hell—an error akin to that of the 
Hopkinsians, that in order to be saved 
one must be willing to be damned. 
As long as we live, acts of virtue, of 
faith, hope, and charity, are necessa- 
ry; and to be indifferent to heaven or 
hell, is to be indifferent whether we 
please God or offend him, whether 
we are united to him or alienated 
from him. 

It is a great mistake to represent 
the doctrine the church opposed to 
quietism or to Fénelon as the selfish 
theory of morals. To act from sim- 
ple fear of suffering or simple hope: 
of happiness, or to labor solely to es- 
cape the one and secure the other, is,. 
of course, selfish, and is not approved 
by the church, who brands such fear 
as servile, and such hope as mercena- 
ry, because in neither is the motive 
drawn from the end, which is God, 
as our supreme good. What the 
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church bids us fear is alienation 
from God, and the happiness she 
bids us seek is happiness in God, 
because God is the end for which 
we are made. Thus, to the ques- 
tion, “Why did God make you?” 
the catechism answers, “That I 
might know him, love him, and 
serve him in this world, and be hap- 
py with him for ever in the next.” 
With him, not without him. The 
fear the church approves is the fear 
of hell, not because it is a place of 
suffering, and the fear of God she 
inculcates is not the fear of him be- 
cause he can send us to hell, but 
because hell is alienation from God, 
is offensive to him: and therefore the 
fear is really fear of offending God, 
and being separated from him. The 
hope of happiness she approves is the 
hope of heaven, not simply because 
heaven is happiness, but because it is 
union with God, or the possession of 
God as our last end, which is our su- 
preme good. 

Here neither the fear of hell nor 
the hope of heaven is selfish; for in 
each the motive is drawn from the 
end, from God who is our supreme 
good. It therefore implies charity or 
the love of God. And herein is its 
moral value. It may not be perfectly 
disinterested, or perfect charity, which 
is the love of God for his own sake, 
or because he is the supreme good in 
himself; but to love him as our su- 
preme good, and to seek our good in 
him and him only, is still to love him, 
and to draw from him the motive of 
our acts. The church enjoins this 
reference to God in which, while she 
recognizes faith and hope as virtues 
in this life, she enjoins charity, with- 
out which the actor is nothing. 

If Mr. Lecky had known the prin- 
ciple of Catholic morals, and under- 
stood the motives to virtue which the 
church urges, he would never have 
accused her of approving the selfish 
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theory, which proposes in no sense 
God, but always and everywhere self, 
as the end. He will allow us no 
motive to virtue but the right ; that is, 
in his theory, duty has no reason or 
motive but itself. No doubt his con- 
ception of right includes benevolence, 
the love of mankind, and steady, per- 
severing efforts to serve our country 
and the human race; but he can as- 
sign no reason or motive why one 
should do so without falling either 
into the selfishness or the utilitarian- 
ism which he professes to reject. The 
sentimental theory which he seems 
to adopt cannot help him, for none 
of our sentiments are disinterested ; 
all the sentiments pertain to self, and 
seek always their own gratification. 
This is as true of those called the 
higher, nobler sentiments as of the 
lower and baser, and, in point of fact, 
sentimentalists, philanthropists, and 
humanitarians are usually the most 
selfish, cruel, heartless, and least moral 
people in society. Men who act from 
sentimental instead of rational motives 
are never trustworthy, and are, in 
general, to be avoided. 

Mr. Lecky maintains that right is 
to be done solely because it is right, 
without any considerations of its par- 
ticular or general utility, or regard to 
consequences. But he shrinks from 
this, end appeals to utility when hard 
pressed, and argues that considera- 
tions of advantage to society or to 
mankind, or a peculiar combination 
of circumstances, may sometimes jus- 
tify us in deviating from the right— 
that is, in doing wrong. He con- 
tends that it may be our duty to sacri- 
fice the higher principles of our nature 
to the lower, and appears shocked at 
Dr. Newman’s assertion that “the 
church holds that it were better for 
sun and moon to drop from heaven, 
for the earth to fail, and for all the 
many millions of its inhabitants to 
die of starvation in extreme agony, 
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so far as temporal affliction goes, than 
that one soul, I will not say should 
be lost, but should commit one venial 
sin, tell one wilful untruth, though it 
harmed no one, or steal one poor far- 
thing, without excuse.” This is too 
rigid for Mr. Lecky. He places duty 
in always acting from the higher prin- 
ciples of our nature ; but thinks there 
may be cases when it is our duty to 
sacrifice them to the lower! He sup- 
poses, then, that there is something 
more obligatory than right, or that 
renders right obligatory when obliga- 
tory it is. 

But this doctrine of doing right for 
the sake of the right is utterly untena- 
ble. Right is not an abstraction, for 
there are no abstractions in nature, 
and abstractions are simple. nullities. 
It must be either being or relation. 
If taken as a relation, it can be no 
motive, no end, because relation is 
real only in the related. If being, 
then it is God, who only is being. 
Your friends, the Stoics, placed it 


above the divinity, and taught us in 
Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius that 
it binds under one and the same law 


both God and man. But an abstrac- 
tion which is formed by the mind 
operating on the concrete can bind 
no one, for it is in itself simply no- 
thing. The weaker cannot bind the 
stronger, the inferior the superior, or 
that which is not that which is. But 
there is no being stronger than God or 
above him ; for he is, in every respect, 
supreme. Nothing can bind him, 
and right must either be identified 
with him or held to grow out of the 
relations of his creatures to himself. In 
the first case, right is God, or God is 
right ; and the obligation to do right 
is only the obligation to do what God 
commands. Right, as being, cannot 
exist distinct from God, and can bind 
men only in the sense in which God 
himself binds them. Their sovereign, 
in such case, is God, who, by his crea- 
tive act, is their lord and proprietor. 
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But right and God are not identical, 
and, consequently, right is not being, 
but a relation. What binds is not the 
right or the relation, but he who, by 
his creative act, founds the relation. 
Rejecting, then, right as an abstrac- 
tion, we must understand by the right 
what under this relation it is the duty 
of the creature to do. Right and 
duty are then the same. Ask what 
is man’s duty; the answer is, what is 
right. Ask what is right, and the 
answer is, whatever is duty. 

But right does not make itself right, 
nor duty itself duty. Here is the 
defect of all purely rationalistic mo- 
rals, and of every system of morals 
that is not based, we say not on reve- 
lation, but on theology, or the crea- 
tive act of God. Right and duty are 
identical, we grant; but neither can 
create its own obligation, or be its own 
reason or motive. To say of an act, 
it is duty because it is right, or it is 
right because it is duty, is to reason, 
as the logicians say, in a vicious circle, 
or to answer idem per idem, which is 
not allowable by any logic we are 
acquainted with. We must, then, if 
we assert morals at all, come back to 
theology, and find the ground of obli- 
gation or duty—which is simply the 
right or authority of God to com- 
mand us—in our relation to God, as 
our creator or first cause, and the rea- 
son or motive in our relation to him 
as our last end or final cause. 

No doubt the reason why the ra- 
tionalistic moralists in modern times 
are reluctant to admit this is, because 
they very erroneously suppose that it 
means that the basis of morals is to 
be found only in supernatural revela- 
tion, and is not ascertainable or pro- 
vable by reason. But this is a mis- 
take, growing out of another mistake ; 
namely, that the creative act is a truth 
of revelation only, and not a truth of 
science or philosophy. The creative 
act is a fact of science, the basis, rather, 
of all science, as of ajl life in crea- 
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tures, and must be recognized and 
held before revelation can be logically 
asserted. ‘That God is, and is our 
creator, our first cause, and our final 
cause, are truths that do not depend 
on revelation to be known; and the 
theological basis of morals which we 
assert, in opposition to the rationalistic 
moralists, is within the province of 
reason or philosophy. But the ra- 
tionalists, in seeking to escape revela- 
tion, lose God, and are forced to as- 
sert a morality that is independent of 
him, and does not suppose or need him 
in order to be obligatory. They are 
obliged, therefore, to seek a basis of 
morals in nature, which in its own 
right has no legislative authority ; for 
nature is the creature of God, and is 
nothing without him. 

The intuition of right, obligation, 
duty, which, according to our author, 
is the fundamental principle of mo- 
rals, is only, he himself maintains, the 
immediate apprehension of a principle 
or law of human nature, or of our 
higher nature, from which we are to 


act, instead of acting from our lower 
nature ; but our higher nature is still 
nature,and no more legislative than our 


lower nature. Nature being always 
equal to nature, nothing is more cer- 
tain than that nature cannot bind na- 
ture or place it under obligation. 
Besides, when the author places the 
obligation in nature, whether the high- 
er or the lower, he confounds moral law 
with physical law, and mistakes law in 
the sense in which it proceeds from 
God as first cause for law in the 
sense in which it proceeds from God as 
final cause. The physical laws, the 
natural laws of the physiologists, are 
in nature, constitutive of it, indistin- 
guishable from it, and are what God 
creates : the moral law is independent 
of nature, over it, and declares the 
end for which nature exists, and from 
which, if moral nature, it must act. 
It is supernatural in the sense that 
God is supernatural, and natural only 
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in the sense that it is promulgated 
through natural reason independently 
of supernatural revelation. Natural rea- 
son asserts the moral law, but asserts 
it as a law for nature, not a law in 
nature. By confounding it with phy- 
sical laws, and placing it in na- 
ture as the law of natural activity, the 
author denies all moral distinction be- 
tween it and the law by which the 
liver secretes bile, or the blood circu- 
lates. He holds, therefore, with Wal- 
do Emerson that gravitation and pu- 
rity of heart are identical, and, with 
our old transcendentalist friends, that 
the rule of duty is expressed in the 
maxims, Obey thyself; Act out 
thyself; Follow thy instincts. No 
doubt they meant, as our author 
means, the higher instincts, the nobler 
self, the higher nature. But the law 
recognized and asserted is no more 
the moral law than is the physical law 
by which the rain falls, the winds 
blow, the sun shines, the flowers 
bloom, or the earth revolves on its 
axis. Physical laws there are, no 
doubt, in human nature; but the 
theologians tell us that an act done 
from them is not an actus humanus, 
but an actus hominis, which has no 
moral character, and, whatever its 
tendency, is neither virtuous nor vi- 
cious. . 
Mr. Lecky, as nearly all modern 
philosophers, denies God as final 
cause, if not as first cause. The mo- 
ral law has its reason and motive in 
him as our final cause, and this is the 
difference between it and physical 
law. The pagan Greeks denied both 
first cause and final cause, for they 
knew nothing of creation; but being 
a finely organized race and liv- 
ing in a country of great natural 
beauty, they confounded the moral 
with the beautiful, as some moderns 
confound art with religion. The au- 
thor so far agrees with them, at least, 
as to place duty in the beauty and 
nobility of the act, or in acts pro- 
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ceeding from the beauty and nobility 
of our nature—what he calls our high- 
er nature. Wedo not quarrel with 
Plato when he defines beauty to be 
the splendor of the divinity, and 
therefore that all good, noble, and 
virtuous acts are beautiful, and that 
whoever performs them has a beauti- 
ful soul. But there is a wide differ- 
ence between the beautiful and the 
moral, though the Greeks expressed 
both by the same term; and art, 
whose mission it is to realize the 
beautiful, has of itself no moral char- 
acter; it lends itself as readily to 
vice as to virtue, and the most artis- 
tic ages are very far from being the 
most moral or religious ages. The 
mistake is in overlooking the fact 
that every virtuous or moral act must 
be done propter finem, and that the 
law, the reason, the motive of duty 
depends on the end for which man 
was made and exists. 

But the author and his school have 
not learned that all things proceed 
from God by way of creation, and re- 
turn to him without absorption in 
him as their last end. Morals are all 
in the order of this return, and are 
therefore teleological. Not knowing 
this, and rejecting this movement of 
return, they are forced to seek the ba- 
sis of morals in man’s nature in the 
order of its procession from God, 
where it is not. The intuition they 
assert would be something, indeed, if 
it were the intuition of a principle or 
law not included in man’s nature, but 
on which his nature depends, and to 
which it is bound, by the right of God 
founded in his creative act, to subor- 
dinate its acts. But by the intuition of 
right, which they assert, they do not 
mean anything really objective and 
independent of our nature, which the 
mind really apprehends. On their 
system they can mean by it only a 
mental conception, that is, an ab- 
straction. We indeed find men who, 
as theologians, understand and defend 
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the true and real basis of morals, 
but who, as philosophers, seeking to 
defend what they call natural morali- 
ty, only reproduce substantially the 
errors of the Gentiles. This is no less 
true of the intuitive school, than of the 
selfish, the sentimental, or the utilita- 
rian. Cudworth founds his moral 
system in the innate idea of right, in 
which he is followed by Dr. Price; 
Samuel Clarke gives, as the basis of 
morals, the idea of the fitness of things; 
Wollaston finds it in conformity to 
truth; Butler, in the idea or sense of 
duty ; Jouffroy, in the idea of order; 
Fourier, in passional harmony—only 
another name for Jouffroy’s order. 
But these all, since they exclude all 
intuition of the end or final cause, 
build on a mental conception, or a 
psychological abstraction, taken as 
real. The right, the fitness, the duty, 
the order they assert are only abstrac- 
tions, and they see it not. 

It is the hardest thing in the world 
to convince philosophers that the real 
is real, and the unreal is unreal, and 
therefore nothing. Abstractions are 
formed by the mind, and are nothing 
out of the concrete from which they 
are generalized. A system of philo- 
sophy, speculative or moral, built on 
abstractions or abstract conceptions 
of the true, the right, the just, or duty, 
has no real foundation, and no more 
solidity than “the baseless fabric of a 
vision.” Yet we cannot make the 
philosophers see it, and every day we 
hear people, whose language they 
have corrupted, talk of “abstract 
principles,” “abstract right,” “ ab- 
stract justice,” “abstract duty,” 
“abstract philosophy,” “abstract 
science ;” all of which are “ airy no- 
things,” to which not even the poet 
can give “a local habitation and a 
name.” The philosophers who au- 
thorize such expressions are very se- 
vere on sensists and utilitarians; yet 
they really hold that all non-sensible 
principles and causes, and all ideas not 
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derived from the senses, are abstrac- 
tions, and that the sciences which 
treat of them are abstract sciences. 
Know they not that this is precisely 
what the sensists themselves do? 
If the whole non-sensible order is an 
abstraction, only the sensible is real, 
or exists a parte rei, and there is no in- 
telligible reality distinct from the sen- 
sible world. All heathen philosophy 
ends in one and the same error, which 
can be corrected only by understand- 
ing that the non-sensible is not an 
abstraction, but real being, that is 
God, or the real relation between 
God and his acts or creatures. But 
to do this requires our philosophers 
to cast out from their minds the old 
leaven of heathenism which they 
have retained, to recognize the crea- 
tive act of God,and to find in theology 
the basis of both science and morals. 

Mr. Lecky proves himself, in the 
work before us, as in his previous 
work, an unmitigated rationalist, and 
rationalism is only heathenism re- 
vived. He himself proves it. He 
then can be expected to write the 
history of European morals only from 
a heathen point of view, and his 
judgments of both heathen and Chris- 


tian morals will be, in spite of himself, 
only those of a respectable pagan 
philosopher and in the latter period of 
pagan empire, and attached to the 
moral philosophy of the Porch. He 
is rather tolerant than otherwise of 
Christianity, in some respects even 
approves it, lauds it for some doc- 
trines and influences which it pleases 
him to ascribe to it, and to which it 
has no claim; but judges it from a 
stand-point far above that of the fa- 
thers, and from a purely pagan point 
of view, as we may take occasion 
hereafter to show, principally from 
his account of the conversion of 
Rome, and the triumph of the Chris- 
tian religion in the Roman empire. 

But we have taken up so much 
space in discussing the nature and 
foundation of morals, to which the 
author devotes his preliminary chap- 
ter, that we have no room for any 
further discussion at present. What 
we have said, however, will suffice, we 
think, to prove that rationalism is as 
faulty in morals as in religion, to vin- 
dicate the church from the charge of 
teaching a selfish morality, and to 
prove that the only solid basis of mor- 
als is in theology. 
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FalrTH is no weakly flower, 
By sudden blight, or heat, or stormy shower 
To perish in an hour. 


But rich in hidden worth, 
A plant of grace, though striking root in earth, 
It boasts a hardy birth: 


Still from its native skies 
Draws energy which common shocks defies, 
And lives where nature dies! 


Oratory, BIRMINGTON. 


E. CaswAL.. 
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RELIGION 


EMBLEMED IN FLOWERS. 


** Wonprous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 

God hath written in the stars above ; 

But not less in the bright flowerets under us 
Stands the revelation of his love. 

And with childlike, credulous affection 
We behold their tender buds expand— 

Emblems of our own great resurrection, 
Emblems of the bright and better land.” 


Or all the poetic and suggestive 
traditions that linger with us from the 
early ages—those ages when art re- 
vived through religion, and symbol- 
ized the truths of eternity by the crea- 
tion and application of such esthetics 
which, under the dominion of heathen- 
dom, had been perverted to purely 
sensual enjoyment—of all these tradi- 
tions, then, we find few more beautiful 
in their various types, more elevating 
in their idealization, or which form a 
stronger connecting link between the 
soul’s aspirations and our material 
enjoyment, than those frailest children 
of the beautiful that belong to the 
floral kingdom. Coeval with the 
creation, the solace, companions, and 
delight of our first parents, they shar- 
ed the punishment, likewise, of man’s 
transgression, in the flood; but when 
the waters subsided, they were the 
chosen symbols to announce to Noah 
the cessation of omnipotent ven- 
geance, and the first to greet the weary 
wanderers, as their feet again touched 
the earth; raising their lowly heads 
from around the tree-roots, and 
through the rocky fissures, as emblems 
of the life immortal that springs from 
decay. 

Among those which seem to be 
the chosen ones, as most expressive 
of religious sentiment, both in the Old 
and New Testament as well as in 
early legendary lore, are the rose, 
the lily, the olive, and the palm. 

To each of these has been given a 


significance, from the earliest times, 
that has made them cherished with our 
households and associated with our 
faith, Although the rose was per- 
verted by the heathen into a type of 
sensual love and luxury, yet, through 
the marvellous beauty and variety of 
its creation, it was reclaimed by the 
Christian poets, to be the attendant 
of the pure and holy, wherever an 
ornament was needed to paint a 
moral victory, or glorify decay. 

That this flower was largely culti- 
vated by the Jews, and used in their 
religious festivals as an ornament, is 
made clear by the frequent use we 
find of it, as a simile in the Bible. 
Solomon, in his song, compares the 
church to the “rose of Sharon and 
lily of the valley.” Again, in the book 
of Wisdom, we see their appreciation in 
the admonition, “ Let us crown our- 
selves with rosebuds ere they be 
withered.” Also, in Ecclesiasticus, oc- 
curs this metaphor, “I was exalted 
like a palm-tree in Engaddi, and as 
a rose-plant in Jericho.” Again, 
“Hearken to me, ye holy children, 
and bud forth as roses growing by 
the brook.” 

It was a belief among the Jews, 
according to Zoroaster, says Howitt, 
“that every flower is appropriated to 
a particular angel, and that the hun- 
dred-leaf rose is consecrated to an 
archangel of the highest order.” The 
same author relates, that the Persian 
fire-worshippers believe that Abraham 
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was thrown into a furnace by Nim- 
rod, and the flames forthwith turned 
into a bed of roses. 

In contradistinction to this in sen- 
timent is the belief of the Turk, who 
holds that this lovely flower springs 
from the perspiration of Mohammed, 
and, in accordance with this creed, 
they never tread upon it or suffer one 
to lie upon the ground. 

I think it was Solon who held the 
theory that the rose and the woman 
were created at the same time, and in 
consequence thereof, there sprang up 
a contest among the gods, as to which 
should be awarded the palm of superi- 
or beauty. Certainly there may yet 
be traced a close resemblance be- 
tween these native queens, not only 
in the matter of beauty, but also in 
the variety and fragility for which the 
rose, above all others, is distinguished. 
Everywhere has God planted this 
exquisite work of his hand. In the 
bleak polar regions, where the days of 
sunshine are so short, and so few, 
there is seen among the first breath- 
ings of the summer zephyrs the 
“ Rosa rapa,’ its slender stem covered 
with pale -double flowers, lifting its 
head to greet those ice-bound prison- 
ers as they issue from the stifling air 
of their winter huts. Degraded as 
are that people in their tastes, the 
magic of these silent messengers from 
God is so forcible, that they greet 
them with a poet’s joy, and deck 
their heads and rough sealskin cloth- 
ing with their tender blossoms. Even 
to the broken-hearted Siberian exile, 
there come a few short days in his 
life when these frail comforters rise 
from the frozen earth to greet him, 
like messengers from his lost home 
and friends. It is not to be 
wondered, then, with all the associa- 
tions of Eden ever clinging about 
these eloquent voices, that the early 
Christians transferred their ornamen- 
tal and suggestive beauties from the 
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saturnalian rites of heathendom to 
the honor of God and his saints, 
Hence it is, that, in so many of the 
beautiful legends that have come down 
to us, we find these frail memorials so 
often associated as types of some 
noble deed accomplished, or the 
given reward of some heavy human 
sacrifice. To those who look upon 
these legends as myths, or simply 
religious fairy tales, we can only say, 
with Mrs. Jameson, that we most 
sincerely pity all such sceptics from 
our heart; for, where they outstrip 
the bounds of even miraculous proba- 
bility, there may yet be found in 
their pages both entertainment and in- 
struction. And after all, why should 
not religion have her fairyland, as 
well as material life? Why should not 
the soul enjoy the privilege of an 
occasional transport into a world 
of poetical visions, as well- as the 
imagination, which « finds in the 
fairy-dreams of childhood only a 
dim vista of annual blooms, upon 
which the breath of heaven can never 
blow? Weary with the turmoil of 
life, with the noise and whirl of the 
shifting scenes that open continuously 
upon a vista of pain, and sorrow, and 
unrealized hopes, such legends recall 
to the soul auroral gleams of child- 
hood’s purity, and transport her into 
fields that are redolent with the 
flowers of that eternal land where 
earthly woes can never come. In 
this Dodona grove, the soul hallows 
the heart; the impossible becomes 
the real; and as all the aspirations for 
the higher life possess it, the skies 
seem to open, we catch a flutter of 
the angels’ robes, the perfume of the 
flowers of paradise, and a glimmer 
even of the golden gates shoots radi- 
antly across the uplifted, tear-dimmed 
eye; and we feel, for these few 
moments at least, that God and 
heaven are very nigh, ay! even in 
our heart of hearts. What matters it, 
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then, if it be not all truth, since it 
serves the purpose, and for the tine 
being decks the soul in regal splendor, 
and makes the unattainable and dim 
worth the longest toil and hardest 
battle that the short span of human 
life can compass ? 

In those early ages, when the 
heathen idols were tottering on their 
thrones, and the voice of Pan had 
died out in a mighty wail at the 
sound of a feeble infant’s cry—in 
those dawning Christian days there 
was felt the need of mental food of a 
nourishing and elevating kind for the 
masses. Heretofore, they had been 
kept occupied by public games, peri- 
odical saturnalian revels, gladiatorial 
combats, and other heathen abomina- 
tions, in order to allow the philosopher 
to pursue his subtle theories in quiet, 
and the wheels of government tu run 
smoothly on. As years and numbers, 
however, increased the Christian 
fold, and the first fervor began to 
abate under the influence of human 
passions and the need of life’s varie- 
ties, it became evident that some food 
was necessary to meet the hunger of 
the craving mind. The time and 
thoughts of the philosophers and 
theologians were too deeply engross- 
ed with the abstruse problems of the 
day—the esoteric and exoteric—to 
give other time beyond that of the 
soul’s immediate requirements to the 
ignorant. Hence it was, that, as hu- 
man blood was poured out like water, 
in libations to the true God, when 
beauty and innocence, rank and 
lowliness, wealth and poverty, found 
a common centre wherein to pray 
and suffer—hence it was, that the 
religious, poetic heart of the people 
idealized and beatified these deeds 
of heroic sanctity; and the church, 
while striving to repress extravagance, 
yet welcomed and fostered a taste 
which she saw, in her mighty wisdom, 
would be productive of elevating 
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thought and emulative example. 
“And it is a mistake,” says Mrs. 
Jameson, “to suppose that these 
legends had their sole origin in the 
brains of dreaming monks. The 
wildest of them had some basis of 
truth to rest on, and the forms which 
they gradually assumed were but the 
neeessary results of the age which 
produced them. They became the 
intense expression of that inner life 
which revolted against the desolation 
and emptiness of the outward exis- 
tence ; of those crushed and outraged 
sympathies which cried aloud for rest, 
and refuge, and solace, and could 
nowhere find them.” Mrs. Jameson 
disclaims any idea of treating these 
legends save in their poetic and artis- 
tic aspect. But as religion is the root 
fromm whence all have their source, so 
it is insensibly transmuted throughout 
the whole work. And how could she 
do otherwise, Protestant though she 
was? For the great trunk, the massive 
column, around which all these deli- 
cate fibres of poesy cling, is religion. 
Without such support, they would 
fall, and be trailed in the dust, 
and long, long ere this, their epheme- 
ral life would have been crushed out, 
as were the oracular voices of the 
marble gods. 

This literature, then, “ became one 
in which peace was_ represented 
as better than war, and sufferance 
more dignified than resistance ; which 
exhibited poverty and toil as honora- 
ble, and charity as the first of virtues ; 
which held up to imitation and emula- 
tion self-sacrifice in the cause of good, 
and contempt of death for conscience’ 
sake—a literature in which the ten- 
derness, the chastity, the heroism of 
woman, played a conspicuous part; 
which distinctly protested against 
slavery, against violence, against im- 
purity in word and deed; which re- 
freshed the fevered and darkened 
spirit with images of moral beauty 
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and truth, revealed bright glimpses of 
a better land, where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and brought down the 
angels of God with shining wings, and 
bearing crowns of glory, to do battle 
with the demons of darkness, to 
catch the fleeting soul of the triumph- 
ant martyr, and carry it at once into 
a paradise of eternal blessedness and 
peace.” * 

Under the influence, then, of these 
new inspirations, art likewise revived, 
and the brush and the chisel lent the 
aid of their immortal touch to give 
force and perpetuity to these crea- 
tions; and birds, and flowers, and the 
elements were introduced as types or 
allegories of the subjects thus inter- 
preted. Each one possessed a signi- 
ficance and symbolism that united 
the soul to the eternal source of these 
gifts, and kept alive in the common 
heart those principles which the peo- 
ple could admire if not emulate. 
The rapidity with which artists multi- 
plied at this period belongs to the mar- 
velous. God needed artisans for his 
work, and truly the old masters seem- 
ed, judging from their deeds and spi- 
rit, to have risen, like Adam, from the 
clay moulding of the almighty hand. 
Possessed by a sense of the lofty na- 
ture of their calling, they not only 
strove for perfection in detail, but 
also for a_ religious spirit, which 
should so inspire the work as to move 
every heart to piety,and embody for 
instruction the full force of the sol- 
emn truths therein portrayed. They 
emerged from the impure influences 
of the old religion and literature, like 
the chrysalis, into the golden-hued 
glory that shone in the lives of the 
ancient patriarchs and prophets; in 
the auroral beams that hung like sea- 
foam over the angels as they walked 
or ‘talked as God’s messengers on 
earth, until, bathed in a glory borrow- 
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ed from the very smile of the Crea- 
tor, they saw the divine Son descend 
like the morning star, and dwell upon 
earth among men. 

In all their work a confession of 
faith lay embodied; and feeling 
themselves called to this vocation, 
hearing the voice and seeing in the 
enthusiasm of their fervor the burn- 
ing bush, they purified themselves 
by prayer, and fasting, and long 
meditation upon the subject that 
was to grow into life under the 
glowing tints of the brush or the ma- 
gic stroke of the chisel. This mys- 
tical spirit so elevated and ennobled 
the soul-work of those grand old 
masters that faults in mechanical exe- 
cution and anachronisms in details 
are, even to this day, overlooked, for 
the sake of that con amore zeal which 
pervades the vital treatment of their 
subjects. Fra Angelico,a Domini- 
can monk, devoted his art life exclu- 
sively to the religious mysticism of 
his subjects. ‘ Whenever he painted 
Christ upon the cross,” says Jarves, 
“the tears would roll down his 
cheeks as if he were an actual eye- 
witness of his Saviour’s agony. There 
is a celestial glow in all his beatified 
faces that seem to radiate from his 
own soul.” Lippo Dalmasio, an ear- 
ly painter of Bologna, was also noted 
for his piety in art. 

“He never painted the holy Virgin with- 
out fasting the previous evening, and re- 
ceiving absolution and the bread of an- 
gels in the morning after ; and, finally, nev- 
er consented to paint for hire, but only as a 
means of devotion.” * 


Add to these, Luini, of Milan; 
Francia, of Bologna; Gentile and 
John Bellini, of Venice ; Fra Bartolo- 
meo, the Florentine monk, and friend 
of Savonarola; Perugino, and finally, 
Raphael—and we have the list of 
those who led the vanguard in the 


* Lord Lindsay’s Christian Art. 
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perpetuity of those heaven-toned 
idealizations that yet greet the eye 
with their beauty and animate the 
heart with emotions of grateful hom- 
age. 


“Such art has left us, and can never 
again be revived until artists believe and 
pray as did those men of old; until they 
can see and feel as they did at all hours, 
amid their rejoicings or as they slept, holy 
personages, saints, and virgins, apostles and 
evangelists, martyrs, and the symbolized 
faith tor which they died. Virtues, and not 
graces ; angels, and not muses ; types of spi- 
ritual truths, and not expressions of sensuous 
beauty or lustful passion—these were their 
daily intellectual food. Amid all things—in 
church, shop, or bedroom ; on the roadside 
and by the palace ; at every street corner, 
and over every threshold—were the figures 
of the Redeemer and his holy mother to di- 
rect their thoughts still higher heavenward. 
Religion, at all events, in its external form, 
and as delieved, was confessed by all men 
and in all places. Youth were taught to 
rely on spiritual powers for their earthly 
support and sole sustenance. Charity, 
faith, the due subjection of the body to the 
development of its perfect strength, human- 
ity, the succor of the oppressed, the relief 
of the unfortunate, devoir, duty to all men 
—such were the doctrines of chivalry in the 
middle ages.” * 


Apart from the palm and olive, we 
find no mention in the New Testa- 
ment of flowers, save that exquisite 
simile of the lilies, made by our Sa- 
viour himself; and there can be 
found no other instance wherein such 
an illustration is rendered with more 
beautiful pathos and force. That he 
appreciated these frail emblems is 
not only made apparent in this, but 
is further proved by his choice of the 
calm repose and soothing influence 
of these silent sympathizers on Geth- 
semane’s night of woe. No human 
companionship, no human eye or 
voice, could aid him then, in that 
fearful contest of humanity over di- 
vinity, as did nature’s voiceless com- 
forters—the flowers that were bent 
down by the weight of their tears, 

* Art Hints, by Jarves. 
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the great shifting sky above, with the 
eloquent calm of its silver stars, 
through which floated clear and lu- 
minous the angel comforters. Our 
Saviour proved in all the suffering 
episodes of his life that lovely groves, 
and dim funereal forests speak more 
forcibly to a heart in pain than do 
the wilder and grander convulsions 
of nature. 


“Tt is in quiet and subdued passages of 
unobtrusive majesty, the deep, the calm, and 
the perpetual ; that which must be sought 
ere it can be seen, and loved ere it is under- 
stood ; things which the angels work out 
for us daily, and yet vary eternally ; which 
are never wanting, and never repeated ; 
which are to be found always, yet each 
found but once —it is through these that 
her lesson of devotion is chiefly taught and 
the blessing of beauty given ”* 


Nowhere have these beautiful ac- 
cessories in life’s pilgrimage been 
more glowingly and successfully used, 
not only as an abstract religious em- 
blem, but as a divine allegorical 
poem, than in the representations of 
the life and attributes of the blessed 
Virgin. ‘To this type of all that was 
pure and noble in woman; to the 
humanity which was a link in the 
chain of divinity, a partaker of all 
human woes, and yet the chosen of 
the Godhead—to her were specially 
dedicated those early labors in reviv- 
ed art, and of which she was the in- 
spiration. Herein, as elsewhere, we 
find the historical, mystical, and de- 
votional treated with every conceiv- 
able adjunct that can typify a being 
so elevated and benign. The beauty 
and variety of the rose, the purity 
and fragrance of the lily, were devo- 
ted to her special honor, wherever 
her name was venerated and loved. 
Even before it was safe for the early 
Christians to make an open profes- 
sion of faith, they expressed their de- 
votion to the mother conjointly with 
the Son, in the darkness and solitude 


* Ruskin’s Modern Painters. 
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of the catacombs. Therein it was, 
that the first Christian artist dared 
give life to his heart’s belief; and 
therein it was, that her image with 
that of her divine Son and the apos- 
tles were impressed upon the walls 
and sarcophagi of that grand subter- 
ranean temple. 

As the Annunciation was the door 
through which all future blessings 
flowed, so it became a most fruitful 
theme to the faith and imagination 
of those great religious artists whose 
work was a labor of love; and we 
find it treated from the fifth to the 
sixteenth century by Byzantine, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, and German art with a 
variety, beauty, and significance that 
only an enshrined saint could inspire. 
In the earliest representations of this 
subject, the angel appeared holding a 
sceptre, but this mark of authority 
gradually gave way to the more sym- 
bolic lily. This was introduced uni- 
versally, either held in the hand of 
the angel as he salutes her, or seen 


growing in a pot placed in some part 
of the room. Others again, repre- 
sent an enclosed garden, upon which 
the Blessed Virgin is looking from a 


window. In all, from the crudest to 

the most finished, some floral adjunct 

gives beauty and significance to the 

subject. The Assumption—that fit- 

ting climacteric of a life whence 

sprung the Eternal Word—was like- 

wise a theme of devotional and sub- 

limated art-worship, which gathered 

pathos and beauty from the belief 

that her body was worthy the care 

of the seraphim and cherubim, who 

transported it with angelic harmonies 

into the home of her glorified Son. 

Here, too, we find, according to the 

legend, her floral emblems springing 

up in the tomb from whence her in- 

. corruptible body had just been raised. 
In an Annibale Carracci, the apos- 

- tles are seen below, one of whom is 
i lifting, with an astonished air, a hand- 
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ful of roses out of the sepulchre. In 
another, by Rubens, one of the wo- 
men exhibits the miraculous flowers 
held up in the folds of her dress. 
Dominico di Bartolo, who painted in 
1430, (according to Mrs. Jameson,) 
omits the open tomb, but clothes the 
holy mother in a white robe embroi- 
dered with golden flowers. 

From the time of the Nestorian 
heresy, when the title of Dei genitrix 
was denied the Blessed Virgin, her 
votaries became even more zealous to 
corroborate her right to the title and 
privileges of mother of the man- 
God; and under the influence of 
this test of devotion and faith 
sprang those multitudinous repre- 
sentations of the woman glorified, as 
the enthroned Madonna. From 
thence the descent was natural and 
gradual to those characteristics which 
distinguished her life in its daily min- 
istrations to her divind Son; and so 
touchingly natural, so beautiful in 
their tenderness, are many of these 
more human portraitures, that the 
coldest heart cannot withhold its 
homage, though it may its devotion. 
Even Mrs. Jameson, herself a Pro- 
testant, says, “We look, and the 
heart is in heaven; and it is difficult 
to refrain from an Ora pro nobis.” 
In a large number of these inspira- 
tions of faith and love, we meet the 
various floral emblems that typify her 
beauty and purity. Some of the 
earliest representations are found in 
many of the old Gothic cathedrals, 
executed in sculpture. She is therein 
portrayed in a standing position, 
bearing the child on her left arm, 
while in the right hand she holds a 
flower, or sometimes a sceptre. In 
a holy family in the academy of Ven- 
ice, by Bonifazio, “The virgin is 
seated in glory, with her infant on her 
knee, and encircled by cherubim. 
On one side an angel approaches 
with a basket of flowers on his head, 
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and she is in the act of taking these 
flowers and scattering them on the 
saints who stand below.” 

The Arcadian and pastoral life, with 
which many of the Italian artists en- 
viron the mother and child, is cer- 
tainly both poetical and natural. 
Mrs. Jameson gives many instances 
of this treatment; among them, one 
by Philippino Lippi, which is a beauti- 
ful idea. “ Here,” she says, “the mys- 
tical garden is formed of a balustrade, 
beyond which is seen a hedge, all in 
blush with roses. The virgin kneels 
in the midst and adores her infant; 
an angel scatters rose leaves over 
him, while the little St. John also 
kneels, and four angels, in attitudes of 
devotion, complete the group.” “ But 
a more perfect example,” continues 
the same author, “is the Madonna of 
Francia in the Munich gallery, where 
the divine infant lies on the flowery 
turf, and the mother standing before 
him, and looking down on him, seems 
on the point of sinking on her knees 
in a transport of tenderness and de- 
votion. With all the simplicity of 
the treatment, it is strictly devotional. 
The mother and her child are placed 
within the mystical garden enclosed 
in a ¢reillage of roses, alone with 
each other, and apart from all earth- 
ly associations, all earthly commun- 
ions.” 

Those who are familiar with the 
Raphael series of Madonnas will re- 
call, in this connection, his exquisite 
pastoral Za Fardinitre. There is also 
one similarly entitled by a French ar- 
tist, though differently treated. The 
virgin is enthroned on clouds, and 
holds the infant, whose feet rest on a 
globe. Both mother and child are 
crowned with roses; and on each side, 
as if rising from the clouds, are vases 
filled with roses and lilies. Titian 
has also left many beautiful and 
some exaggerated works of the Arca- 
dian school. There is an old Coptic 
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tradition which is very beautiful, and 
bears somewhat on this subject of 
nature’s aid in glorifying these two 
lives. Near the site of the ancient 
Heliopolis, there still stands a very 
pretty garden, in which (runs the tra- 
dition) the holy family rested in their 
flight into Egypt. Feeling oppress- 
ed with thirst, a spring of fresh water 
gushed at their feet, and on being 
pursued into their retreat by robbers, 
a sycamore-tree opened, and hid 
them from sight. “The spring still 
exists,” says a recent traveller, “and the 
tree yet stands, and bears such unmis- 
takable marks of antiquity as to make 
this tradition and faith of the present 
generation of Coptics at least plausi- 
ble.” But these floral emblematical 
tributes are as inexhaustible as are 
the sentiments of love, homage, and 
tender pity that fill the heart from 
the contemplation of the Mater Dei 
Genitrix down to the appealing an- 
guish of the Dolorosa. “ Thusin highest 
heaven, yet not out of sight of earth; 
in beatitude past utterance; in blessed 
fruition of all that faith creates and 
love desires; amid angel hymns and 
starry glories,” we will leave enthron- 
ed the “blessed amongst women,” 
and turn to other legends, wherein 
the saints who followed her stand 
crowned with flowers celestial, await- 
ing a share of our praise and venera- 
tion. 


PART SECOND. 


In Thuringia, one of the provinces 
of Germany, the traveller is attracted 
by a species of rose that is universal- 
ly cultivated by the poorest peasant, 
as well as the richest land-owner. 
When the question as to its origin is 
asked, the answer invariably is, “ Oh! 
that is the rose of the dear St. Eliza- 
beth, our former queen; and was 
grown from one of the sprigs given 
to her by the angels.” One might as 
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well try to turn the faith of these sim- 
ple people from their belief in the 
sanctity of her life as from the truth 
of the miraculous roses. According 
to Montalembert and others, thus 
runs the substance of the legend. 
Elizabeth loved the poor, and was 
specially devoted to relieving their 
necessities, frequently carrying with 
her own hands goods of various kinds, 
to distribute among them. At one sea- 
son, there was a great scarcity of 
crops throughout the land, and cau- 
tion and economy in the use of the 
royal stores had been advised even 
in the palace. 

Elizabeth could not bear to know 
of unrelieved suffering among her 
people; so, by close economy in her 
own wants, she managed to furnish 
food for many others. On one occa- 
sion, a very pressing case of necessi- 
ty reached her; and not wishing to 
encourage her servants in disobedi- 
ence to the general command, she 
started alone on her errand of mercy, 
with some lighter articles of food 
concealed in the folds of her dress. 
Just as she reached the back steps of 
the chateau, however, she met her hus- 
band, with several gentlemen, return- 
ing from the chase. Astonished to 
see his wife alone, and thus burdened, 
he asked her to show him what she 
was carrying; but as she held her 
dress in terror to her breast, he gent- 
ly disengaged her hands, and behold! 
“It was filled with white and red 
roses, the most beautiful he ever 
saw.” 

Wandering in thought over these 
scenes wherein the air is redolent 
with their fragrance, the form of the 
young and lovely Dorothea, with the 
radiant boy-angel at her side, rises 
in diaphonous light before the vision. 
We see her as she stands confronting 
her heathen judge Fabricius, who 
longs. to possess her charms; and to his 
command, “Thou must serve our 
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gods or die,” she mildly answers, “ Be 
it so; the sooner shall I stand in the’ 
presence of Him I most desire to 
behold.” Then the governor asked 
her, “Whom meanest thou?” She 
replied, “I mean the Son of God, 
Christ, mine espoused. His dwelling 
is in paradise; by his side are joys 
eternal, and in his garden grow ce- 
lestial fruits, and roses that never 
fade.” And resisting all temptations, 
all entreaties, she went forth to tor- 
ture and to death. “And as she 
went,” (continues the legend,) “a 
young man, a lawyer of the city, 
named Theophilus, who had been 
present when she was first brought 
before the governor, called to her 
mockingly, ‘Ha! fair maiden, goest 
thou to join thy bridegroom? Send 
me, I pray thee, of the fruits and 
flowers of that same garden of which 
thou hast spoken. I would fain 
taste of them!’ And Dorothea, look- 
ing on him, inclined her head with a 
gentle smile, and said, ‘ Thy request, 
O Theophilus! is granted.’ Where- 
at he laughed aloud with his com- 
panions; but she went on cheerfully 
to death. When she came to the 
place of execution, she knelt down 
and prayed; and suddenly at her 
side stood a bright and beautiful boy, 
with hair bright as sunbeams. In 
his hands, he held a basket contain- 
ing three apples and three fresh-gath- 
ered fragrant roses. She said to him, 
‘Carry these to Theophilus; say that 
Dorothea hath sent them, and that I 
go before him to the garden whence 
they came, and await him there.’ 
With those words, she bent her neck, 
and received the stroke of death. 
Meantime, the angel went to seek 
Theophilus, and found him still 
laughing in merry mood over the 
idea of the promised gift. The an- 
gel placed before him the basket of 
celestial fruit and flowers, saying, 
‘ Dorothea sends thee these,’ and van- 
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ished.” Amazement filled the mind 
of Theophilus, and the taste of the 
fruit and fragrance of the roses 
pervaded his soul with a new life, the 
scales of darkness fell, and he pro- 
claimed himself a servant of the same 
Lord that had won the heart of the 
gentle maiden. Carlo Dolci, Ru- 
bens, and Van Eyck have given the 
most poetical illustrations of this 
subject. Many other artists have 
also treated it, but more coldly. 

With the name of St. Cecilia arise 
visions of angels poised in mid-air, 
enthralled by seraphic music, which, 
through the power of its voluminous 
sweetness, has pierced even the gates 
of heaven. But the flowers of para- 
dise, as well as its celestial harmonies, 
are also associated with the name of 
this beautiful virgin—flowers that 
were sent to her bridal-chamber, as 
a reward for her angelic purity and 
the eloquence which had moved her 
young heathen husband to respect 
her vow of chastity. Returning 
from ‘the instructions of St. Urban, 
to whom she had sent him, he heard 
the most enchanting music, and on 
reaching his wife’s chamber he “ be- 
held an angel, who was standing near 
her, and who held in his hands two 
crowns of roses gathered in paradise, 
immortal in their freshness and per- 
fume, but invisible to the eyes of 
unbelievers. With these he encircled 
the brows of Cecilia and Valerian; 
and he said to Valerian, “ Because 
thou hast followed the chaste counsel 
of thy wife, and hast believed her 
words, ask what thou wilt, it shall 
be granted thee.” 

I stood, early one morning late in 
the month of June, locking sadly 
upon the dead, white, upturned face 
of one who had seemed to walk, 
while on earth, more with angels 
than with men. A mystery of sad- 
ness had enveloped her life, but, like 
the cloud in the wilderness, it proved 
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a power that drew her in the foot- 
prints of the “ Man of sorrows.” 

As I meditated upon the calm 
etherealized beauty that now absorbed 
the old earthly pain, and wondered 
what this secret of a heart-life could 
have been, her mother entered with 
tear-dimmed eyes, and placed upon 
her brow of auburn hair, through which 
glinted here and there a streak of 
gray — “dawn of another life that 
broke o’er her earthly horizon ”—in 
her hands, and over the white fleecy 
robes, crowns and sprays of mingled 
crimson and white roses, all glistening 
with the morning dew. 

“Red roses for the dead!” I ex- 
claimed in surprise. “ White alone 
can surely typify such a life and 
death as hers.” 

“So you think, my friend, be- 
cause you with others saw only 
the outward calm that marked her 
way. But I—I who loved her so, 
knew and saw the thorn-crown 
that pressed her brow, and the hard 
stones and barbs that strewed every 
step of her way through life—I place 
them then here, because she loved 
them, and because they express, in 
conjunction with their sister’s white- 
ness, the sorrow and purity of the 
angelic life now closed to pain and 
open only to joy. 


* Well done of God, to halve the lot, 
And give her all the sweetness ; 
To us, the empty room and cot ; 
To her, the heaven's completeness. 
For her to gladden in God’s view ; 
For us to hope and bear on. 
Grow, Lily, in thy garden new 
Beside the rose of Sharon.” 


I turned away sadly, marvelling 
upon the mystery of this life now 
closed so happily, and involuntarily 
arose to my mind the exquisite le- 
gend of the sultan’s daughter. 


L 
** Early in the morning, 
‘The sultan’s daughter 
Walked in her father’s garden, 
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Gathering the bright flowers, 

All full of dew. 

And as she gathered them, 

She wondered more and more 
Who was the master of the flowers, 
And made them grow 

Out of the cold, dark earth. 
* In my heart,’ she said, 

*1 love him ; and for him 

Would leave my father’s palace 
To labor in his garden.’ 


Il. 


“ And at midnight 
As she lay upon her bed, 
She heard a voice 
Call to her from the garden, 
And, looking forth from her window, 
She saw a beautiful youth 
Standing among the flowers ; 
And she went down to him, 
And opened the door for him ; 
And he said to her, ‘O maiden ! 
Thou hast thought of me with love, 
And for thy sake 
Out of my father’s kingdom 
Have I come hither. 
I am the master of the flowers ; 
My garden is in paradise, 
And if thou wilt go with me, 
Thy bridal garland 
Shall be of bright red flowers.’ 
And then he took from his finger 
A golden ring, 
And asked the sultan’s daughter 
If she would be his bride. 
And when she answered him with love, 
His wounds began to bleed, 
And she said to him, 
*O Love! howred thy heart is, 
And thy hands are full of roses.’ 
* For thy sake,’ answered he, 
* For thy sake is my heart so red, 
For thee I bring these roses. 
I gathered them at the cross 
Whereon I died for thee ! 
Come, for my father calls, 
Thou art my celestial bride !” 
And the sultan’s daughter 
Followed him to his father’s garden.’’* 


Throughout all the early church 
legends, we find whatever is pure and 
beautiful in sentiment and exalted in 
art carefully cherished, and constant- 
ly presented to the contemplation 
of the votary in some glowing form 
that could act as a counterpoise to 
the corrupting influence of heathen 
passions and pursuits. 

When the holy mother stood on 
Calvary, her heart steeped in agony 
unutterable, not the least cause of 
her anguish was to see the waste of 
those precious drops of blood as they 


* Golden Legend, by Longfellow. 


bedewed the hard insensible ground. 
But behold! as she gazes, and her 
tears fall, delicate bell-shaped crim- 
son blossoms spring up, and absorb 
the human dew; and thus, through 
these frail beautifiers of suffering and 
consolers of grief, the heart of the 
mother was comforted, and the soul 
is drawn to look upward, away from 
the agonizing ignorffiny of the cross 
to the beatified glory to which he is 
translated at the price of so much 
woe. 

Thus also, in the horrid details 
of the early martyrdoms, we con- 
stantly meet these compensating, 
suggestive metaphors of the glory 
won. The painful agony of the down- 
ward crucifixion of St. Peter, the waste 
of blood from that congested head, 
springs into a fountain of clear 
gurgling water, from which flows heal- 
ing for all suffering flesh that seek its 
miraculous aid. As St. Grata bears 
the decapitated head of her friend 
St. Alexander to the tomb, lo! flow- 
ers spring up as the blood falls, and 
are gathered by the mourners to deck 
his grave. 

Among the little band that follow- 
ed Mother Seton more than fifty 
years ago, in her divine mission of 
self-abnegation and Christian love, 
was a delicate young woman whose 
life had been spent in ease, amid the 
devoted love and admiration of a 
large family circle. Dreamy and 
poetical by nature, her talent, then 
rare among American women, was 
revered and looked up to by seven 
young brothers as something mar- 
yellous; and no implement more fa- 
tiguing than the pen or needle was 
ever allowed to weary her dainty 
fingers. One day as she sat amid 
her flowers and books, conning a 
new inspiration, suddenly the open 
door of heaven seemed to stand 
before her, and she felt a voice say- 
ing, “ He who would come after me 
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must take up his cross and follow 
me.” And believing that her hea- 
venly spouse had called, she closed 
her books, and turned her face stead- 
fastly away from her weeping friends, 
and went cheerfully forth to privation 
and labor. Faithful to her new 
vows, religion yet did not forbid the 
exercise of the talent God had given 
her; only now her themes had be- 
come more exalted, and the love and 
perennial sublimity of heaven took 
the place of the perishable and annual 
blooms of time. The privations and 
labors spent in the service of suffering 
humanity soon reduced her delicate 
frame to patient helplessness; but 
the beauty and love of God in his 
works and ways triumphed over all 
her bodily infirmities, and her strength 
was never too frail to raise a sursum 
corda in his praise. Whitsuntide of 
1813 rose in the light of a glorious 
May morning, and the sufferer lay 
panting for breath, after a night of 
exhausting hemorrhage, and _ she 
knew that the angel, with palm in 
hand, stood by her side ready to con- 
duct her to God. In blissful hope of the 
fruition that now dawned upon all those 
past sacrifices, labors, and sufferings, 
she fell, to the music of those unseen, 
undulating wings, into a sweet sleep. 
Mother Seton, who had left the suf- 
ferer’s bed for a breath of the fresh 
morning air, just then returned from 
the garden, bearing in her hand the 
first rose of the season, knowing how 
refreshing and suggestive such a gift 
would be to the weary sufferer. Re- 
joiced to find her in repose, she 
gently laid the flower upon her 
bosom, above the white, folded hands, 
and quietly left the room. The fitful 
fever sleep was soon ended, and as 
Mary opened her eyes, first the fra- 
grance, then the beauty of this hea- 
venly symbol, caught her eye. 
Wasted and dying though the earthly 
tenement was, the soul, the poet’s 
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soul, yet glowed with vital power; 
and raising from a little table at her 
side a pencil and paper, she thereon 
breathed her last pean of poetic ut- 
terance in these lines: 


“ The morning was beautiful, mild, and serene, 
All nature had waked from repose ; 
Maternal affection came silently in, 
And placed on my bosom a rose. 


* Poor nature was weak, and had almost prevailed, 
The weary eyclids were closed ; 
But the soul rose in triumph, and joyfully hailed 
The sweet queen of flowers—the rose. 


* Whitsuntide was the time, the season of love: 
Methought the blest spirit had chose 
To leave for awhile the mild form of a dove, 
And come in the blush of a rose. 


“ Come, Heavenly Spirit, descend on each breast, 
And there let thy blessing repose, 
As thou once didst on Mary, thy temple of rest ; 
For Mary’s our mystical rose. 


“ Oh! may every rose that blooms forth evermore, 
Enkindle the spirit of those 
Who see it, or wear it, to bless and adore 
The hand that created the rose.” 


When Mother Seton returned, she 
found the lines with the rose still lying 
on her bosom; and looking into the 
sweet upturned face, she saw the sig- 
net of death stamped upon the lumi- 
nous eyes, and knew by her short, 
heavy breathing that ere long she 
would be singing her songs in the 
rose-gardens of paradise. 

Suggestive of peace and lowliness 
as are these creations, yet even they 
have been perverted by the passions 
of man into insignia of blood and 
shame. ‘The thirty years’ war of the 
houses of York and Lancaster make 
the white and red rose ever associated 
with the sorrows and humiliations, 
the heroic endurance, and true wo- 
manly nobility of Margaret of Anjou. 
We see her as she stands under her 
rose-banner, on the heights of Tewks- 
bury, with dauntless courage in her 
heart, and a mother’s wild prayer upon 
her lips ; standing there, amid the wild 
havoc, unflinchingly, until the wailing, 
weird blast of the trumpeters tells her 
that her beautiful white rose is broken 
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at the stem, and its leaves scattered, 
trampled, and bathed in the life-blood 
of her only son. 

Tracing, then, these exquisite 
adumbrations throughout the spirit- 
ual aspect of life, is it strange that 
we have learned to look upon these 
frail children of the beautiful as one 
of the connecting links with heaven ? 
Of such every heart has its conserva- 
tory; every home its storehouse of 
withered, scentless mementoes, that 
recall, when the gates of the sanctu- 
ary are unbarred, memories deep and 
voiceless, and faces whose beauty has 
paled, like them, in dust. Here is 
the remnant of a cross of white zmor- 
telles. It was taken from the breast 
of a loved one who died far away 
in a foreign land, among strangers. 
It was sent with the last spoken 
words to comfort and uplift the heart 
of the mourners; and as we lift it from 
the sacred casket, the echo of those 
words seems to take form in the rus- 
tle of its blighted leaves, and the old, 
subdued sorrow breaks out afresh be- 
fore the multitudinous memories and 
images evoked by a withered flower. 

Here lie together a sprig of orange 
blossom and a white rosebud, double 
memorial of a happy bridal and an 
early grave. Ere the perfume of the 
orange blossom had faded from her 
brow, the white rose lay on her pulse- 
‘less heart. Ere the echo of the wed- 
-ding march had died on the air, it 
was merged into a requiem dirge of 
“woe. 

Ah this spray of brown leaves! 
what memories lie folded in its veins! 
A picture of a lone, far away grave 
nises, and by its side kneel a wife and 
daughter, come from a great distance 
to pay some tribute to a beloved 
one’s last resting-spot in a land of 
strangers. Desolate looked the bare, 
uncultivated mound; but at the head 
‘some tender stranger’s hand had 
splaced a plain wooden cross to mark 
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the spot for the absent ones, and 
planted a wild rose which twined its 
arms over and around the cross in 
graceful beauty, as if to offer a poor 
substitute for the visits of loving 
friends. How warmly the prayers of 
the widow went forth for that un- 
known one who had thus filled the 
place and thoughtfulness of the ab- 
sent! 

A prisoner walks rapidly up and 
down the parapet of the Capitol prison 
in Washington, the wild throbbings 
of his heart keeping time to the tramp, 
tramp of his restless feet, which long 
for space, for liberty, and the sound 
of the brother voices that send their 
wild echo from the other side of the 
Potomac. Suddenly the laughter of 
a child’s voice sounds above him, 
and, as he in surprise raises his eyes, 
lo! a cherub head looks from a win- 
dow down upon him, and the little 
hands drop at his feet a half-blown 
rose. 

“ War's wild alarum call” suddenly 
dies out, and the soldier’s dream of 
glory gives place to the man’s warm 
love. The wide blue sea no longer 
rolls between him and home, and 
over and above the din of battle 
floats the voice of mother and sister 
in loving prayer for the absent one, 
who, impelled by a noble people’s cry 
for aid, hastened to the rescue, and 
found instead of the é/an of battle the 
cold, dark walls of a prison home. 
Lo! the power and pathos of a little 
child and a fragile flower within the 
walls of a dungeon. 

A father kneels in grief unutterable 
by the soulless body of a little daugh- 
ter. In the agony of his rebellious 
grief, he prays to God to send him 
one ray of comfort, one gleam of 
light, to see and know that the transi- 
tion is at least well for her. As he 
raises his head, his eyes fall upon the 
family Bible, and with the prayer still 
in his heart he opens its leaves, and 
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his finger, as if guided by an angel, 
falls upon these lines, “ And he took 
the damsel by her hand, and said 
unto her, I say unto thee, arise.” 
With the sacred verse, there came 
shining down into his heart a clear, 
sweet perception of the fact that at 
that very moment our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who alone is the resurrection 
and the life, was raising up out of her 
cold and lifeless form that beautiful, 
spiritual body in which little Lucy 
will exist as an angel forever. He 
plucked some white and green leaves 
from the flowers which lay in the dead 
child’s hands, and placed them on 
that verse of the sacred volume. 


“ Years have passed away, and they are 
there still, pale and withered, sacred little 
mementoes of the consolation which came 
like a voice from heaven in his hour of 
need. When he is haunted by sorrowful 
memories, and falls into states of desolation 
and despair, he opens that holy book, and 
kisses those faded leaves, and his spirit is 
sometimes elevated into that mount which 
the three disciples ascended with their 
Lord, and there, by the permission of the 
same Redeemer who makes every child an 
image of himself, he sees the body of his 
little daughter transfigured in glory !” * 


In a white alabaster box, yellowed 
by the mould of years, are lying, side 
by side, a crisp, golden curl, a sprig 
of lily of the valley, and a tuberose. 
Through the mist of tears that fill the 
eye rise the angelic features of a little 


* Our Children in Heaven, by W. H. Holcombe, 
M.D. 
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girl, the first-born of her mother. The 
joyous laughter, the music of the little 
feet, the endless activity of the waxen 
fingers, ere they closed lifelessly over 
those tender lily sprays, all take form 
and life in presence of these mute 
memorials. Other children God sent 
to console the mother for the loss of 
this little one, and long, long years 
have ripened them into men and wo- 
men, and sent them forth to fill the 
various missions of life that separate 
them from mother and home. But 
to the long and early lost, the mater- 
nal heart now yearningly turns, as 
still, above all others, the child of her 
love. No stronger earthly ties stand 
between them even now; the mother 
holds her place supreme fere, and 
feels that for her, above all others on 
earth, those little hands are folded in 
prayer, and that sweet-toned voice 
raised in songs of supplication. 
“ Yet still, in all the singing, 
Thinks. haply of her song, 


Which in that life’s first springing 
Sang to her all night Jong.” 


Comforted by such memories, she 
kisses the mute and withered memen- 
toes, and, as she folds them again 
reverently, lovingly away in their cas- 
ket, she prays that 

“ When her dying couch about 
The natural mists shall gather, 
Some smiling angel close shall stand 
In old Correggio’s fashion, 


And bear a /ily in his hand 
For death's annunciation.” 
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CATHOLICITY AND PANTHEISM. 


NUMBER SEVEN. 


THE FINITE.—CONTINUED, 


WE pass to the next question: 
What is the end of the exterior action 
of God? 

God is infinite intelligence. An 
agent who acts by understanding 
must always act for a reason, which 
is as the lever of the intelligence. This 
reason is called the end of the action. 
Therefore, the external act, being the 
act of an infinite intelligence, must 
have an end, an object, a reason. So 
far everything is evident; but a very 
difficult question here arises: What 
can the end of the exterior action 
be? In the first place, it cannot be 
an end necessarily to be attained ; 
for the necessity of the end would 
imply also the necessity of the means, 
and the external act in that supposi- 
tion would become necessary. But 
suppose the end not necessary. God, 
in that case, would be free to accept 
it; and in that supposition he would 
either act without a reason, or have 
another reason or object for accepting 
an end not necessary to be attained ; 
which second reason would, in its 
turn, be either necessary or not neces- 
sary. If the former, the same incon- 
venience would exist which we have 
pointed out before; if the latter, it 
would require a third reason to ac- 
count for the second; and so on ad in- 
jinitem. The answer to this difficul- 
ty consists in the following doctrine. 
The reason by which an agent acts 
may be twofold: one, efficient or 
determining ; the other, qualifying the 
action without determining it. On- 
tologieally speaking, every intelligent 
agent must act for a reason, but not 


always be determined to act by the 
reason. ‘This is eminently true when 
the agent or efficient cause is the 
first and universal agent. In this 
case there would be a contradiction, 
if the first and universal agent were 
to act by a reason determining him 
to the act. For then the predicate 
would destroy the subject; that is, 
if the first and universal agent were 
to act by a determining reason, he 
would no longer be first, but second 
agent; no longer universal, but par- 
ticular. Because in that case the 
final cause would move him, and 
thus he would neither be the first 
nor the cause of everything. This 
theory resolves the question of the 
end of the external act. There ex- 
ists neither an intrinsic reason on 
the part of the agent to determine 
him to act outside himself, nor an 
exterior reason on the part of the 
term to impel him to act, as we have 
already demonstrated. Consequent- 
ly, there can be no determining rea- 
son for the external act, and the act 
must determine itself. The efficient 
or determining reason of the external 
act is the choice of the act which is 
absolute master of itself; it lies in 
its liberty: and here applies with 
strict truth that saying, “Stat pro 
ratione voluntas.” And necessarily 
so, since the first agent either deter- 
mines himself without any efficient 
reason, or he is determined by the 
reason; and in that case he is no 
longer first, but second. But then 
God acts outside himself without 
any reason? Without any efficient 
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and determining reason, independent 
of his own act, it is granted; without 
a sufficient reason to make the act 
rational, it is denied: If there be a 
reason which qualifies the act, it is 
sufficient and rational. Now, for in- 
stance, to create finite substances is 
to create substantial good; hence 
the act of creating them must be 
good, and therefore rational. And 
since every finite being, or its perfec- 
tion, is good, inasmuch as it resem- 
bles the infinite goodness and per- 
fection of God, it follows that, as St. 
Thomas says, the goodness of God is 
the end of the external act. Divina 
bonitas est finis omnium rerum. 

The determination of the end of 
the exterior act, which is the good- 
ness of God, as we have explained it, 
gives rise to another question, which 
has occupied the highest intellects 
among philosophers and theologians, 
and of which we must speak, to pave 
our way to lay down the whole plan 
of the exterior action of God, as pro- 
claimed by the Catholic Church. 

Finite beings are capable of in- 
definite perfection. An assemblage 
of finite beings would form a cosmos, 
or universe; and as they are capable 
of indefinite perfections, we may 
suppose an indefinite number of 
these, one more perfect than the 
other, all arrayed in beautiful order 
in the intelligence of the Creator, in 
which the intelligibility of all possi- 
ble things resides. The question 
arises here, suppose God has deter- 
mined to act outside himself, which 
of the whole series of the ideal worlds 
residing in his intelligence shall he 
choose? Can he choose any of 
them? Is he bound to choose the 
best ? 

The reader will remark that this 
question is different from that of the 
end of creation. The one establishes 
that God cannot be forced by any 
reason to act outside himself, else he 
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would not be the first and universal 
cause. The other question that is 
proposed now, supposes that God 
has determined freely and independ- 
ently of any reason to act outside 
himself, and asks whether God can 
choose any of the possible ideal 
worlds residing in his intellect, or is 
he forced to choose the best in the 
series ? 

Some philosophers, among whom 
are Leibnitz and Malebranche, contend 
that God is absolutely free to create 
or not to create; but once he has 
determined to create, he is bound 
to choose the best possible cosmos 
in the series. We shall let them 
expound their system in their own 
words. 

“ God,” says Leibnitz, “is the su- 
preme reason of things, because 
those which are limited, like every- 
thing which comes under our vision 
and experience, are contingent and 
have nothing in them which may 
render their existence necessary; it 
being manifest that time, space, and 
matter, united and uniform in them- 
selves, and indifferent to everything, 
may receive every other movement 
and figure and be in another order. 
We must, therefore, seek for a reason 
for the existence of the world, which 
is the whole assemblage of contin- 
gent beings, and seek it in that sub- 
stance which carries within itself the 
reason of its own existence, and 
which is consequently necessary and 
eternal. 

“Tt is necessary also that this cause 
should be intelligent, because the 
world which exists now, being con- 
tingent, and an infinity of other 
worlds being equally possible, and 
equally claiming existence, so to 
speak, it is necessary that the cause 
of this world should have looked in- 
to all such possible worlds to deter- 
mine upon one. This look or rela- 
tion of an existing substance to sim- 
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ple possibilities can only be the in- 
telligence which possesses their ideas ; 
and to determine upon one, can only 
be the act of a will which chooses. 
The power of such substance renders 
its will efficacious. Power has rela- 
tion to being; intelligence, to truth; 
the will, to good. ‘This cause, more- 
over, must be infinite in every possi- 
ble manner, and absolutely perfect 
in power, in wisdom, in goodness ; be- 
cause it reaches all possibility. And 
as all this goes together, we can 
only admit one such substance. Its 
intelligence is the source of metaphy- 
sical essences; its will, the origin of 
existences. Behold, in a few words, 
the proof of one God with’ all his 
perfections, and of the origin of things 
by him! 

“Now, this supreme wisdom, allied 
to a goodness no less infinite, could 
not fail to.choose the best. For as a 
lesser evil is a kind of good, so a less- 
er good is a kind of evil; and there 
would be something to correct in the 
action of God, if there were a means 
to do better. And as in mathematics 
when there is neither a maximum nor 
a minimum—in fact, no difference at 
all—all is done equally, or, when this 
is impossible, nothing is done,* so we 
may say the same in respect to per- 
fect wisdom, which is no less regula- 
ted than mathematics, that if there 
had not been a best one among all 
possible worlds God would not have 
created any. I call world the whole 
series and collection of all existing 
things, that none may say that several 
worlds might exist in different times 
and places. For in that case they would 
be counted together as one world, 


* If it is required, for instance, to draw the shortest 
possible line from the centre to the circumference of 
a circle, you may draw a line to every point of the 
circumference, and there is no reason why a line 
should be drawn to any one point rather than to an- 
other. 

Or, if an object at the centre is attracted equally to 
every point in the circumference, it cannot move in 
any direction, but remains at rest.—Ep. 
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or, if you prefer, universe. And al- 
though one might fill all time and 
space, it would always be true that 
they could be filled in an infinity of 
manners, and that there is an infinity 
of worlds possible; among which it 
is necessary that God should have se- 
lected the best, because he does 
nothing without acting according to 
supreme reason.” * Malebranche, in 
his ninth metaphysical conversation, 
after having laid down the principle 
that the end of creation is the glory 
of God, concludes that God must 
choose the best possible cosmos, 
because thereby he would gain great- 
er glory than if he chose any of the 
series. “That which God wishes 
solely, directly, and absolutely in his 
designs, is to act in the most divine 
manner possible; it is to impress up- 
on his conduct, as well as upon his 
work, the character of his attributes ; 
it is to act exactly according to what, 
and to all he is. God has seen 
from all eternity all possible works, 
and all possible ways of producing 
them; and as he does not act but for 
his own glory and according to what 
he is, he has determined to will that 
work which could be effected and 
maintained by ways which must hon- 
or him more than any other work 
produced in a different manner.” 

The principles of this theory are 
two. One is to admit a necessity on 
the part of God to choose the best 
possible world in the series; the oth- 
er is to suppose from reason that 
there is a best possible cosmos, as 
Leibnitz does; in other words, it is 
to limit the question only to the crea- 
tive moment, and not to the whole 
external action of God. Now, we 
think that both propositions are false. 
As regards the first, why should God 
choose the best? For three rea- 
sons, according to the German phi- 
losopher. The first is as follows: A 

* Leibnitz. Theod. P. 1., par 8 
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lesser good is a kind of evil, if it be 
opposed to a greater good. But if 
God chose any world of the series 
in preference to the best, he would 
prefer a lesser good to a greater; 
hence, he would prefer a kind of evil 
to good, and the world chosen would 
be a kind of evil. The major of the 
syllogism might be granted, though 
not perfectly correct, if a lesser good 
were opposed to a greater which 
must necessarily be effected, but not 
otherwise. Suppose, among a num- 
ber of actions, one more perfect than 
the other, of which I am not bound 
to perform any, I choose to perform 
any of the series, rejecting all others ; 
how would the action which I choose 
to perform be a kind of evil? If I 
was bound to perform the best, and 
preferred one which is less so, in a 
certain sense we might grant that the 
one I select is a kind of evil. But 
when I am not bound to perform 
any, the one I choose, though not 
the most perfect, cannot change its 
nature of good because I might, if I 
preferred, perform a more perfect one. 
The argument, therefore, of Leibnitz, 
supposes what is to be proved, that 
God was bound to effect the best 
possible cosmos; for only in that 
case it might be said that he prefer- 
red a certain kind of evil to good. 
His second reason is not more 
solid than the first: If God did not 
choose the best, we might find some- 
thing to correct in his action, because 
there would be a means to do better. 
We might find something to correct 
in the action of God, if, in the world 
he chose in preference to the best, 
there was something wanting in the 
attributes and properties required by 
its nature. But if the world that 
God chooses is endowed with all its 
essential attributes and proper ele- 
ments, certainly there would be noth- 
ing at all to correct in it. When that 
great Italian artist drew a fly upon 
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the picture of his master, so true to 
nature that the master on coming 
home went right up to the canvas to 
chase it away, if any one holding the 
opinion of Leibnitz had told him, 
“There is something to correct in 
your fly, because you could have 
painted a madonna or a saint,” the 
painter would certainly have been 
astonished, and’ his answer would 
have been, “I might do a greater and 
better work ; but you cannot discover 
any defect in my fly, because you 
cannot deny that, though a fly, it is a 
masterpiece of art.” The same rea- 
son holds good with regard to the sub- 
ject in question. God might cer- 
tainly do better; but if he prefers not 
to create the best possible cosmos, 
and selects any of the series, if the 
one selected is endowed with all the 
elements its nature requires, it is per- 
fect in its own order; and no one 
could discover any flaw or defect in 
it, but every one would be obliged to 
call it a masterpiece. The last rea- 
son of Leibnitz has much less foun- 
dation, and savors very strongly of 
pantheism: If there had not been a 
best possible world in the series of all 
the possible ones, God would not 
have created any. This means neith- 
er more nor less than that the world, 
or the aggregate of all contingent 
beings, unless it had a kind of abso- 
lute perfection, would be impossible. 
It is tantamount to denying the very 
possibility of creation. Because a 
best possible world cannot be had; 
for the nature of all contingent be- 
ings is like number, which progresses 
indefinitely, without ever reaching to 
a number beyond which you cannot 
go. Consequently, the nature of 
contingent things, though capable 
of indefinite progress, is altogether 
incapable, ontologically speaking, of 
absolute perfection; a perfection 
which would be required to effect a 
world truly the best. If, therefore, 
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such ultimate perfection is required 
in order that God may create, it is 
evident that creation is impossible, 
and that optimism runs into panthe- 
ism. The argument drawn from the 
sufficient reason also fails. If God 
were to choose a cosmos less perfect 
in preference to one more perfect, he 
would have no sufficient reason for 
the preference. This argument fails, 
first, because a cosmos, the very best 
and most perfect, cannot be had, as 
we have hinted just now. Therefore, 
there is no necessity for any sufficient 
reason for choice. Suppose a series 
of worlds, one more perfect than 
the other, arrayed in the mind of 
God according to numerical order. 
If God were to choose the tenth in 
the series, there would be no suffi- 
cient reason for his preferring it to the 
eleventh ; and if he were to select 
this last, there would be no sufficient 
reason for his preferring it to the 
twelfth, and so on indefinitely; and 
as we cannot reach to a cosmos 
which would be the last and the 
highest in perfection, so there never 
could be a sufficient reason for the 
preference of any. Consequently, 
there being no sufficient reason for 
preferring any cosmos of the series, 
Gcd is free to choose any. 

In the second place, even if there 
could be a best possible cosmos, the 
reason alleged by Leibnitz would not, 
on that account, oblige God to 
choose it. Fora reason may be ob- 
jectively or subjectively sufficient; that 
is, its sufficiency may emerge from 
the object to be created, or from the 
agent. Now, granting the principle 
of the German philosopher, God 
might have a subjective reason to 
make him act according to the re- 
quirements of wisdom, even in pre- 
ferring any cosmos of the series and 
rejecting the best. This subjective 
reason might be to show and to put 
beyond any possibility of doubt his 
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absolute freedom and independence 
in the creative act. No optimist can 
deny that this may have been a suffi- 
cient reason for the creative act. 
Consequently, even granting the pos- 
sibility of a best possible world, God 
was not bound to create it. 

The reason of Malebranche is not 
more conclusive than those we have 
just refuted. God must prefer the 
best possible cosmos, because this 
alone would manifest his glory in the 
best possible manner. The argu- 
ment would be conclusive if it were 
proven that God does wish to, or 
must manifest his glory in the best pos- 
sible manner. But this the French 
philosopher does not and cannot 
prove. Because the best possible 
manner for God to manifest his infi- 
nite excellence is, to cause an infinite 
effect. Now, this is a contradiction 
in terms. 

The second position of the opti- 
mists to which we object is, to assume 
the possibility of a best possible cos- 
mos, as Leibnitz does, from reason. 
Now, we contend that reason alone, 
unaided by revelation, proves decid- 
edly the contrary; it proves that, on- 
tologically speaking, a best possible 
cosmos cannot exist, and that if there 
be a way by which to raise the cos- 
mos to a certain ultimate perfection, 
or perfection beyond which it could 
not be supposed to go, this is alto- 
gether outside and beyond the pro- 
vince of reason alone, and must be 
determined by revelation. We have 
already alluded to this in the exami- 
nation of the third argument of Leib- 
nitz. The best possible cosmos im- 
plies a certain ultimate and absolute 
perfection. Now; ontologically speak- 
ing, this is impossible in finite beings. 
For the question here is between two 
extremes, the finite and the infinite. 
Between the two lies the indefinite. 
The first extreme, or the finite, may 
be supposed to ascend the ladder of 
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perfection, or quantity of being, inde- 
finitely, without ever reaching the 
infinite; because its nature is essen- 
tially immutable, as every other es- 
sence. Hence, suppose it as great 
in perfection as you can, it will be 
always finite, and consequently you 
may always suppose a greater still. 
Hence, admitting a series of number- 
less worlds one ontologically more 
perfect than the other, and you can 
never arrive at one of which you 
may say this is the best, because you 
can always suppose a better still. 

St. Thomas with his eagle glance 
saw, centuries before, the birth of op- 
timism, and refuted it triumphantly, 
in the following argument, similar to 
that which we have just given. Ask- 
ing the question, whether the divine 
intellect is limited to certain determi- 
nate effects, he denies it thus: “ We 
have proved,” he says, “the infinity 
of the divine essence. Now, how- 
ever you may multiply the number 


of finite beings, they can never ap- 


proximate the infinite, the latter 
surpassing any number of finite be- 
ings, even if it be supposed infinite. 
On the other hand, it is clear that, 
besides God, no being is infinite, 
because every being comes under 
some category of genus or species. 
Therefore, no matter of what quality 
the divine effects are supposed to be, 
or what quantity of perfections they 
may contain, it is in the nature of 
the divine essence infinitely to excel 
them, and hence the possibility of an 
indefinite number of them. Conse- 
quently, the divine intellect cannot 
be limited to this o1 that effect.” 

This argument might be abridged 
thus: The nature of the infinite and 
of the finite being immutable, the 
infinite must always surpass, infinite- 
ly, the finite. Hence there can be 
no definite term assigned to the per- 
fection of the finite, and consequently 
there cannot be a cosmos ultimate 
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and absolute in perfection. Our 
reason, therefore, does not support 
the optimists in supposing a most 
perfect cosmos; on the contrary, it 
shows that, as to essence and nature, 
there cannot be a cosmos the per- 
fection of which can be supposed to 
be ultimate, and in a certain manner 
absolute; in other words, limiting 
the question to the creative moment 
which effects ontological perfection 
only, a best possible cosmos cannot 
be had. Moreover, if there be a way 
by which to raise the cosmos to a 
certain ultimate and absolute perfec- 
tion, reason can tell us also that it 
must be altogether supernatural, and 
to it superintelligible. In other words, 
this way must be a moment or mo- 
ments of the action of God, distinct 
from the creative moment, and caus- 
ing effects above and beyond the 
nature and essential attributes of 
every possible cosmos, ontologically 
considered. 

For if this way of raising the cos- 
mos to an ultimate perfection were 
the same moment of the action of God 
which creates essences and proper 
attributes, it could not correspond to 
the effect desired—that of raising the 
cosmos to a certain absolute perfec- 
tion. Because, when we speak of 
a creative moment effecting essences 
and attributes, we consider the cos- 
mos ontologically ; and ontologically 
the cosmos cannot have an absolute 
and ultimate perfection. The creative 
moment creates substances and essen- 
tial attributes; hence if the moment 
of raising the cosmos to an ultimate 
perfection were identified with the 
creative moment, it would always 
effect substances and essential attri- 
butes—that is, a cosmos indefinitely 
progressive—and could not give us a 
cosmos absolute in perfection. There- 
fore the moment or moments of the 
action of God raising the cosmos to 
a certain absolute perfection must be 
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distinct from the creative moment, 
and must produce effects above and 
beyond every possible cosmos, onto- 
logically considered. 

Now, that which implies a moment 
of the action of God, distinct from 
the creative moment and causing 
effects above and beyond every pos- 
sible cosmos, is called supernatural, 
because beyond and above nature or 
essence. Therefore, the way of rais- 
ing the cosmos to a certain absolute 
perfection must be supernatural in 
its cause and in its effects. 

If supernatural in its cause and in 
its effects, it is evident that this way is 
superintelligible to reason. Because 
reason, being an effect of the creative 
moment, cannot understand that 
which is above and beyond it in its 
cause and in its effects. 

Hence, reason cannot determine 
whether there is such a way, or what 
this way is; and must necessarily 
leave these two questions to be de- 
termined by revelation. 

Another problem, closely connected 
with the one which we have just dis- 
cussed, presents itself here. It is as 
follows: In the supposition that God 
could find a way by which to raise the 
cosmos to a certain ultimate perfec- 
tion, it is asked whether the divine 
goodness, which is the end of the ex- 
terior action of God, contains in itself 
a principle of fitness and agreeable- 
ness to incline it to effect this best 
possible cosmos. This question, as 
the reader is aware, is altogether dif- 
ferent from optimism. ‘This opinion 
contends that God must create the 
best possible cosmos. The question 
we propose now asks whether divine 
goodness, which is the end of the ex- 
ternal action of God, may be inclined 
to effect it in force of reason of fitness 
and agreeableness between divine 
goodness and the best possible pro- 
duction of it, a reason of fitness which 
implies no manner of obligation or 
necessity whatever. 
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We answer it affirmatively ; it hay- 
ing the support of all Catholic tradi- 
tion, and the proof of it is to be found 
in the very force of the terms—God 
is infinite goodness; in acting outside 
himself, he effects finite goodness. 
Now, finite goodness and _ infinite 
goodness are agreeable to each other ; 
therefore, if there be a way of raising 
finite goodness to a certain absolute 
goodness, it will be most agreeable 
to infinite goodness.* 

Before we enter upon the explana- 
tion of the whole plan of the exterior 
works of God, it is necessary to no- 
tice another point altogether within 
the reach and province of reason; 
this is, to assign some general laws 
which must govern the exterior action 
of God. 

Reason, as we have seen, cannot 
of itself tell whether there may be a 
way of exalting the cosmos to a cer- 
tain ultimate perfection, and thus 
rendering it the best possible cosmos ; 
again, reason cannot tell whether 
God has or has not chosen to effect 
it. But, admitting the supposition 
that there is such a way, and that 
God has preferred it, reason can as- 
sign some laws, which it conceives 
must necessarily govern his exterior 
action, if he chooses to effect the best 
possible cosmos. Nor is this going 
beyond the sphere or province of 
reason, or infringing upon the rights 
of revelation. Because, although the 
premises are superintelligible, and to 
be declared by revelation, yet the 
premises once given, reason may 
laweully and safely deduce some con- 
sequences, evidently flowing from 
those premises. In this case, the 
premises would be superintelligible ; 
the consequences springing from them 
altogether intelligible. 

Reason, therefore, affirms that if 
God chooses to make the best possi- 
ble cosmos, the effectuation of such 
cosmos must be governed by the 


*S. Th. S. T. p. 3. q 2. 
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laws of variety, of unity, of hierarchy, 
of continuity, of communion, of secon- 
dary agency. ‘The first imports that, 
if God intends to effect the best possi- 
ble manifestations of himself, to which 
the best possible cosmos would cor- 
respond, he must effect a variety of 
moments, a variety of species, of in- 
dividuals under each species, except 
when the nature and the object of 
the moment admits no variety or 
multiplicity. St. Thomas proves the 
necessity of such a law by the follow- 
ing argument: “ Every agent,” he 
says, “ intends to stamp his own like- 
ness on the effect he produces, as far 
as the nature of the effect will permit, 
and the more perfect the agent, the 
stronger is the likeness he impresses 
upon his effect.” 

God is a most perfect agent; it was 
fitting therefore that he should impress 
his own likeness on his exterior works 
as perfectly as their nature would 
allow. Now,a perfect likeness of God 
cannot be expressed by one moment 
or species of effects; because it is a 
principle of ontology that, when the 
effect is necessarily inferior in nature 
to the cause, as in the present case 
of the cosmos with regard to God, 
the perfections, which in the cause 
are united and, as it were, gathered 
together into one intense perfection, 
cannot be expressed in one effect, 
but ask for a variety and multiplicity 
of effects. The truth of this principle 
may be seen in the following example. 
What is the reason that we must fre- 
quently make use of a variety of 
words to express one idea? The 
reason lies in the objective and on- 
tological difference of the nature of 
the two terms. ‘The idea is simple, 
spiritual, intelligible; words are a 
material sound. The one in its nature 
is far superior to the other; the idea 
is possessed of more being, more per- 
fection than words. Hence the one 
cannot be expressed and rendered 
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by the other, except through a variety 
and multiplicity of terms. Conse- 
quently this example illustrates the 
principle that, when an effect is in- 
ferior in nature to its cause, whatever 
perfections are found in the cause, 
as united and simplified in one per- 
fection, cannot be rendered or ex- 
pressed except by a multiplicity and va- 
riety of effects. What we have said of 
language may be affirmed of every fine 
art, as painting, sculpture, music, etc. 
The type which creates them is al- 
ways one and simple; it cannot be 
expressed except in a variety and 
multiplicity of forms. 

The best manifestations, therefore, 
of God’s transcendental excellence 
cannot be rendered and mirrored 
except through a variety of moments, 
of species, and of individuals. 

The law of variety asks for the law 
of hierarchy. Forvariety cannot exist 
except by supposing a greater or less 
amount of perfection in the terms 
composing the series, one being vary- 
ing from the other by possessing a 
greater amount of ontological per- 
fections. Now, by admitting a great- 
er or less amount of being, we admit 
a superiority on the part of that which 
is endowed with more ontological 
perfection, and an inferiority on the 
part of that which is endowed with 
less; and each being composing the 
cosmos, keeping its own place accord- 
ing to the general order, and in rela- 
tion to other beings, it follows that 
this superiority on the part of one, 
and inferiority on the part of the 
other, founded on the intrinsic worth 
of their respective essences, establish- 
es and explains the law of hierarchy. 

The third law is that of unity, 
which implies that the variety of the 
different moments composing the cos- 
mos must be brought together so as 
to form a perfect whole. For, first, 
if the variety of moments, of species 
and individuals, is requisite in order 
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to express the intensity of the ontolo- 
gical perfection and excellence of the 
type of the universe, which is the infi- 
nite grandeur of God, unity, also, is 
required, in order to express the sim- 
plicity and entirety of the type. In 
the second place, what would be the 
cosmos without unity but a number- 
less and confused assemblage of be- 
ings? Hence, whatever may be the 
variety of the moments and species 
of the cosmos, they must necessarily 
be brought together as parts and 
components of one harmonic whole. 
The nature of this unity will be ga- 
thered from the explanation of the 
other laws. And first, it begins to be 
sketched out by the law of continuity. 
This implies that there should be a 
certain proportion between each mo- 
ment of the cosmos, between one 
species and another, and between the 
degrees and gradations within the 
species, all as far as the nature of the 
terms will permit. Hence, the law 
embraces two parts: 

1st. The necessity of the greatest 
number of moments and of species, 
as much as possible alike to each 
other, without ever being confounded. 

2d. The greatest possible number 
of gradations within the same species, 
in proportion as individuals partake 
more or less fully of the species. 

To give an instance: the first part 
of this law explains why substantial 
creation is composed of, ist, atoms 
which do not give any signs of sensi- 
tive life; 2d, of brute animals; 3d, of 
intelligent animals; 4th, of pure spi- 
rits. ‘The second part of this law ex- 
plains why each of the four species 
just mentioned is developed in grada- 
tions almost infinite—minerals com- 
posed and recomposed in all possible 
ways, manifesting forms, properties, 
and acts altogether different, and 
some so constantly as to defy any 
change from the force of nature so 
far known to man; hence, in force of 
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that immutable type, they are taken 
by naturalists as so many scientific 
species, and the fifty-nine or sixty ele- 
ments which chemistry so far enume- 
rates ; animals also, extending so gra- 
dually that the ladder of fixed marks, 
taken by natural philosophers as so 
many species, begins where the signs 
of life are almost insensible and dubi- 
ous, and ends with man; nor is there 
wanting, as far as it may be known, 
any of the intermediate steps. 

The pure spirits, as we know from 
revelation, are divided into choirs and 
legions innumerable, whose successive 
gradations in quality and number, to 
us unknown but certain, are unfatho- 
mable; and it is most probable that 
the ladder of pure spirits is higher, 
beyond measure, than that which we 
observe in the sensible universe, and 
that one spirit is far more superior and 
distant from another spirit than one 
star from another. 

The necessity of this law springs 
from that of unity. For, if the type 
of the cosmos be one, each moment 
and species representing, as it were, 
a side of that type, there must be as 
much affinity and proportion between 
each moment and each species as to 
pave the way for the law of unity to 
represent and mirror the entirety and 
oneness of the type. We say as much 
affinity as it is possible to produce, 
because between each moment and 
each species there is necessarily a 
chasm which no continuity or affinity 
can fill up. For instance, between 
pure animality and pure intelligence 
there is necessarily a chasm. Man, 
placed between the two, draws them 
together as much as possible ; yet the 
necessary distance marking the two 
distinct natures cannot by any propor- 
tion be eliminated, else the natures 
would be confounded and destroyed. 

But variety, brought together by 
the law of continuity, cannot suffi- 
ciently exhibit unity. Hence the 
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necessity of a fourth law, that of com- 
munion. 

This law implies, 1st, that the terms 
of the cosmos should be so united toge- 
ther as to act one upon the other, and 
serve each other for sustenance and 
development; 2d, that, founded on 
the law of hierarchy, inferior beings 
should be so united to superior ones 
as to be, in a certain sense, trans- 
formed into them, the distinctive 
marks of their respective natures being 
kept inviolate. 

This law, in both its aspects, we see 
actuated in the visible universe. 
Thus man has need of food, which 
is administered to him by brutes 
and the vegetable kingdom; he 
has need of air, to breathe; of light, 
to see; of his kind, to multiply and 
to form ‘society. All other animals 
have need of beings different from 
themselves to maintain their own ex- 
istence; and of their like, to multiply 
their species. The vegetable king- 
dom needs minerals, earth, water, and 
the different saps by which it lives 
If vegetables did not expel oxygen 
and absorb carbonic acid, air would 
become unfit for the respiration of ani- 
mals ; and these sending back, by re- 
spiration, carbonic acid, supply that 
substance of which plants stand in 
need. Everything, moreover, in the 
world serves for the development and 
perfection of man, both as to his body 
and as to his intellectual, moral, and 
social life. Every inferior creature is 
transformed into man.. The same 
animal and vegetable kingdom which, 
transformed into his blood, sustains 
his life, helps him for the development 
of his ideas and his will. The rea- 
son of this law, which may be called 
the law of life, is, that the unity of 
the cosmos should not be only appa- 
rent and fictitious, but real. Now, a 
real union is impossible if the terms 
united exercise no real action upon 
each other, and do not serve for the 
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maintenance and development of each 
other. 

Finally, the law of communion calls 
for the law of secondary agency; 
that is, the effects resulting from the 
moments of the exterior action of 
God should be real agents. For no 
real union and communion could ex- 
ist among the terms of the external ac- 
tion unless they really acted one upon 
another; any other union or commu- 
nion being simply fictitious and im- 
aginary. Hence Malebranche, in his 
system of occasional causes, where he 
deprives finite beings of real agency, 
has not only undermined the liberty 
of man, but destroyed the real com- 
munion among creatures, and marred 
the beauty and harmony of the cos- 
mos. To represent the cosmos as 
a numberless series of beings united 
together by no other tie than juxta- 
position, and by no means really act- 
ing upon each other, is to break its 
connection, its real and living unity; 
is to do away with the whole beauty 
and harmony of that hymn and can- 
ticle which God has composed to his 
own honor and glory. 

We come now to the last question: 
What is the whole plan of the 
exterior action of God? We have 
seen that if there be a way by which 
to effect a cosmos endowed with a 
certain absolute perfection, that it 
would be most agreeable to infinite 
goodness, the end of the exterior ac- 
tion of God. We have seen, more- 
over, that whether there be such a 
way, and what this way is, must be 
determined by revelation. The Ca- 
tholic Church, therefore, the living 
embodiment of revelation, must an- 
swer these two problems. 

It answers both affirmatively. 
The most perfect cosmos is possible. 
God has effected it, because most 
agreeable to his infinite goodness. 

What is this cosmos? We shall 
give it in the following synoptic table. 
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God’s exterior action divided into: 

The hypostatic moment; 

The beatific, or palingenesiacal 
moment; 

The sublimative moment ; 

The creative moment. 

The terms corresponding to each 
moment of the action ot God are: 

The Theanthropos, or Jesus Christ, 
God and man, centre of the whole 
plan ; 

Beatific cosmos ; 

Sublimative cosmos ; 

Substantial cosmos. 

Individual terms of each cosmos : 

1. Beatified angels and men; 

2. Regenerated men on the earth; 

3. Angels, or pure spirits ; 

Men, or incarnate spirits ; 


To a Favorite Madonna. 


Sensitive beings ; 

Organic beings ; 

Inorganic beings. 

As each moment of the action of 
God, as the creative, implies two sub- 
ordinate moments, preservation and 
concurrence, it follows that each mo- 
ment of the action of God implies 
its immanence and _ concurrence, 
though in the Theanthropos it takes 
place ‘according to special laws. 
Hence, 

Hypostatic immanence and con- 
currence ; 

Beatific immanence and concur- 
rence; 

Creative immanence and concur- 
rence. 





TO A FAVORITE MADONNA. 


Lapy Mary, throne of grace, 

Imaged with thy Child before me! 
Softly beams the perfect face, 

Fragrant breathes its pureness o’er me. 


I but gaze, and all my soul 
Thrills as with a taste of heaven. 
Passion owns the sweet control; 
Peace assures of sin forgiven. 


Oh! then, what thy loveliness 
Where it shines divinely real, 

If its strength has such excess 
Feebly shadowed in ideal ! 


From thy arms thy Royal Son 

Waits to fill us past our needing : 
Hears for all, denied to none, 

Thy resistless whisper pleading. 


Dream, say they, for poet’s eye ? 

Thou a dream! Then truth is seeming. 
Only let me live and die 

Safely lost in such a dreaming! 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


TO THOSE WHO TELL US WHAT TIME IT IS. 


BEFORE introducing our subject, 
my dear reader, let me give a mo- 
ment to a little person whose capri- 
ces equal those of any woman living. 

Brilliant as the most fashionable 
beauty, she never goes without her 
diamonds and rubies in their golden 
setting, and of which she is equally 
proud. 

Her little babbling is heard continu- 
ally ; and while she boasts her indepen- 
dent movements, like any prisoner or 
slave she always wears her chain. 

I call her a little person, because 
she accompanies me _ everywhere; 
though sometimes: she stops while I 
walk, and goes again when I am in- 
clined to stop. 


This delicate, fantastical organiza- 
tion, so difficult to discipline, and as 
subject to the influences of cold and 
heat as any nervous lady or chilly 
invalid, is Mademoiselle—my watch. 


You have nearly all, my dear rea- 
ders, a watch of silver or gold in your 
vest-pocket, and you can have them 
of wood or mother-of-pearl, with one 
great advantage: they cannot be 
pawned. 

Ladies wear watches whose cases 
shine with their diamonds like the 
decorations of a great officer of the 
Legion of Honor. And they can 
have them inserted in bracelets, in 
bon-bon boxes, and in buckles for 
sashes and belts. 

But I must tell you, the first accu- 
rate instruments, after the sun-dial and 
hour-glass of the ancients, were huge 
clocks ; and these clocks, so immense, 
led artists insensibly to construct 
smaller ones for apartments, in form 


of pendulums, and which were in the 
beginning very imperfect. 

Then others still more skilful con- 
ceived the idea of portable clocks, to 
which they gave the name of montres, 
(watches, in English,) from montrer, to 
show. 

But at first these ornaments were 
very awkward, and of inconvenient 
size for the pocket to which they 
were destined. , 

Finally, however, they were lessen- 
ed to such a point that they graced 
the heads of canes, the handles of 
fans, and even the setting of rings, 
and were about the size of a five- 
cent silver piece. 

It is to Hook, a physician and 
English philosopher, born in 1635, 
died in 1702, that we owe the in- 
vention of pocket watches. 

In 1577, the first watches were 
brought from Germany to England. 
They had been made at Nuremberg 
for the first time in the year 1500, 
and were called the eggs of Nurem- 
berg, on account of their oval form. 

At last a man appeared who, not 
content to enchain time, endeavored 
to force matter to represent with 
greater accuracy the flight of years. 
This was Julien le Roy, the most 
skilful practical philosopher that 
France ever had. Always on the 
gui vive for everything useful and 
curious, as soon as he heard of the 
watches of the celebrated Graham, he 
imported the first one seen in Paris, 
and not until he had proved it would 
he relinquish it to M. Maupertuis. 
Graham, in turn, procured all he 
could from Julien le Roy. One day 
my Lord Hamilton was showing one 
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of these wonderful repeaters to seve- 
ral persons. “I wish I were young- 
er,” said Graham, “to be able to 
make one after this model.” 

This illustrious Maupertuis, who 
accompanied the king of Prussia to 
the battle-field, was made prisoner 
at Molwitz and conducted to Vienna. 
The grand-duke of Tuscany—since 
emperor—wished to see a man with 
sO great a reputation. 

He treated him with respect, and 
asked him if he had not regretted 
much of the baggage stolen from 
him by the hussars. Maupertuis, 
after being urged a long time, confes- 
sed he would gladly have saved an 
old watch of Graham’s, which he used 
for his astronomical observations. 

The grand-duke, who owned one 
by the same maker, but enriched 
with diamonds, said to the French 
mathematician, “ Ah! the hussars 
have wished to play you a trick; 
they have brought me back your 
watch. Here it is; I restore it to 


* you.” 


To-day, as formerly, the handling 
of watches is an art. It is much 
more difficult to measure time than 
wine or cider. Therefore, among the 
members of the Bureau of Longi- 
tudes, by the side of the senator Le- 
verrier, the marshal of France, (M. 
Vaillant,) the Admiral Matthieu, is 
placed the simple clock-maker, M. 
Bregnet. 

And for these artists who give us 
the means of knowing the hour it is, 
there is a publication as serious as 
the Fournal of Debates, called the 
Chronometrical Review. It certainly 


-should be regularly sent to its sub- 
-scribers. If the carrier is late, it 


cannot be for want of knowing if he 
has to-day’s or yesterday’s paper; 
and the subscribers are never exposed 
to chercher midi a quatorze heures. 

M. Claudius Saurrier, the chief edi- 
tor of this Chronometrical Review, has 


also a clock-maker’s annual almanac 
for 1869. ‘This appears very abstruse 
at the first glance; but if we examine 
the little volume with the same nice- 
ty as a watchmaker his mainspring— 
that is to say, with a powerfal magni- 
fying glass—we will find some things 
to greatly interest us. For example, 
a sketch of different attainable speed: 
Miles per hour. 

The soldier in ordinary step makes, . . . 2% 

The soldier in a charge, . . 

The soldier in gymnastic exercise, 

The horse walking, 

The horse on the trot, 

The horse on the gallop, 

The horse on the race-course, 

The locomotive at ordinary speed, 

The locomotive going rapidly, 

The current of the Seine, 

Steamboats, “— 4 to 14 

A railroad train making thirty miles the hour 
would consume about three hundred and fifty years 
in the journey from the earth to the sun. More than 
a dozen successive generations would have time to 
appear and disappear during the transit. 

But nothing can more surely mea- 
sure speed than the man who says to 
his watch, “ Thou givest me sixty se- 
conds a minute, and thou canst go 
no farther.” 

The little book which has so wor- 
thily occupied my attention is not 
contented with simply describing pro- 
fessional instruments. It plunges into 
old curiosity shops, and brings out the 
watch of Marat! 

Evidently it does not tell us if this 
watch was hung in the bathing saloon 
where the friend of the people was 
struck by the poignard of Charlotte 
Corday. But it gives us an exact 
description of the jewel, or rather of 
the onion of the celebrated and re- 
doubtable tribune. 

It was, indeed, a curious watch 
that Marat possessed ; and, if we can- 
not imagine the fashion of the epoch, 
which gave to every one an immense 
gewgaw, requiring a counter-weight to 
support it, it will be impossible to ex- 
plain the oddity of its form. 

It was a massive silver pear, open- 
ing into two equal parts. In the 
lower part of the fruit was found the 
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dial; the upper contained engraved 
designs of foliage. The case of the 
pear reproduced the same model ; the 
artist evidently had but one idea. 
Its size was that of an English pear 
of medium dimensions, and, thanks 
to its density, this jewel has been able 
to pass without any deterioration 
through the most stormy periods of 
the world. 

The almanac for clock-makers also 
contains its good stories. It relates 
that a thief introduced himself into a 
watch-store as a workman seeking 
employment, but with the design of 
abstracting the pocket-book of the 
proprietor. The scene is dialogued 
as the two parts of a clock containing 
the chimes of the north, the solemn 
stillness of the night broken by ques- 
tion and response, until they mingled 
in a naive contre-point. 

“ Thy purse,” said the thief. 

“T have forgotten it.” 

“Thy chain.” 


“ T only wear a ribbon.” 


“Pshaw! no 
Look at thy watch. 
it ?” 

“The hour of thy death!” replied 
the young man ina thundering voice, 
presenting at the same time a double- 
barrelled pistol at his head. 

“Oh! oh!” said the thief, “I was 
only joking.” 

“So much the worse. 
purse.” 

The thief handed it to him. 

“ Thy chain.” 

And the chain followed the purse. 

“ Thy watch.” 

The thief, trembling from head to 
foot, drew out a package of watches, 
entangled one in the other. 

“Oh! oh! Ihave you now. Get 
out, file to the left, turn thy dial, and 
go.” 

And the pickpocket withdrew. 

The young watch-maker, perfectly 
astonished, went immediately to the 


more ceremony. 
What hour is 


Come, thy 
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mayor. -They counted twenty-two 
watches; and the grateful proprietors 
handsomely indemnified him for his 
trouble, while at the same time he 
found himself, by this one stroke, 
with twenty-two good jobs and a pa- 
tronage. 

Had I time, I could extract many 
more interesting things from this little 
work. 

For example, a description of a 
watch made by the grandfather of 
the present Bregnet—the perpetual 
watch, so called because it winds it- 
self through some simple movement 
inserted by the maker. . And I could 
give, also, good advice to wearers of 
watches. 

Where to put them at night. 

The manner and time to wind 
them, and the management of the 
little needle that makes them go 
slower and faster. 

Then, again, the injury done watch- 
es by trotting horsemen, especially 
physicians, who thereby lose an accu- 
rate guide for the pulse of their pa- 
tients. 

Then I should like to consider how 
Abraham Bregnet made the sympa- 
thetic clock, upon which it is only 
necessary to place before midday or 
midnight a pocket repeating-watch, 
advancing or retarding it a little to 
allow for the time consumed, and by 
simple contact it regulates the pendu- 
lum. 

If M. Claudius Saurrier wants 
something curious for his almanac of 
the coming year, he has only to take 
the chapter on clock-making from Zhe 
Arts of the Middle Ages, by Paul La- 
croix. There he will see the three 
primitive methods of measuring time, 
namely, the sun-dial or gnomon that 
Anximandre imported from Greece ; 
the clepsydra, where the flowing 
water indicated the flying minutes ; 
and the hour-glass, where the sand 
took the place of the water, 
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He will find there a watch of the 
house of Valois placed in the centre 
of a Latin cross, and moving with it 
symbolical figures, Time, Apollo, Dia- 
na, etc.; or, again, the Virgin, the 
apostles and saints. 

Time has not always been lost 
through the instruments that indicate 
its flight. Ages have changed even 
palaces ; and the Palais Royal, whose 
cannon gives us still the exact hour 
of mid-day, once knew no hours for 
its habitués, and vice and immorality 
consumed the time that virtue now 
gives to better purposes. The poet 
of 1830 said: 


“ The palace lives in better days, 
And virtue holds its court supreme ; 
The sun that lent to vice its rays 
Now gives to time its potent beam.” 


But now that I have rendered 
every tribute to M. Claudius Saurrier 
that his special science can demand, 
may I not be equally frank with 
him ? 

I don’t like to know what time it 
is; I am seized with profound melan- 
choly when the clock strikes and as 
the hands of my watch indicate the 
rapidity with which my life is passing. 
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If there had never been an hour- 
glass, a clepsydra, a clock, a regula- 
tor, a Swiss cuckoo, or a French 
chronometer, what with the variations 
of the seasons which are no longer 
regular—the trees leafing in January, 
and the house-tops iced in April — 
we might never be sure of anything, 
and lead the existence of those who 
frequented the balls of the tenor 
Roger. With shutters closed and 
curtains drawn, the sun excluded for 
four days, his guests could have 
doubted whether time had anything 
to do with their existence. 

Then we could so long believe our- 
selves young! The dreaded question 
How old are you? could be answered 
in all sincerity, J do not know. 

One word more, however, for our 
pretty watch. How often has it been 
the symbol of gallantry. 

A lady asked a poet why he used 
two watches. He replied immedi- 
ately : 

** Dear madam, shall I tell you why? 

One goes too fast, and one too slow; 


When near you I would fondly fly, 
I use the first ; the other, when I go,” 
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THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF THE 
ATONEMENT. An Historical Inquiry 
into its Development in the Church. 
With an Introduction on the Princi- 
ple of Theological Development. By 
Henry Nutcombe Oxenham, M.A., 
formerly Scholar of Balliol College, 
Oxford. Second Edition. London: 
Allen & Co. 1869. 


This is a very scholarly treatise on an 
important subject. Itis not a dogmatic 


work, but a work on the history of dog- 
ma. The author possesses a remarka- 
ble insight into the deep and sublime 
mysteries of faith, especially that of the 
Incarnation, and writes like one whose 
whole mind and soul have become im- 
bued with the spirit of scriptural and 
patristic theology. His manner is re- 
markably calm, impartial, and dignified ; 
his method of statement, clear and suc- 
cinct ; and his style is that of an accom- 
plished English and classical scholar, 
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often rising to passages of high poetic 
fervor and beauty. So far as the exhi- 
bition of the true doctrine of the atone- 
ment is coneerned, beyond the critical 
statemeyt of different schools of opinion, 
its chief value consists in the refutation 
of the Calvinistic doctrine, and its discri- 
mination of the modern prevalent Catho- 
lic opinion derived from St. Anselm from 
the dogma properly so called. The es- 
say on development is one of the ablest 
portions of the book. Médhler, in his 
Athanasius, has accused Petavius of 
overstating or pressing too far, in his 
controversial zeal, the well-known points 
of his thesis respecting the doctrine of 
the anti-Nicene fathers against Bishop 
Bull. It appears to us that Mr. Oxen- 
ham has overstepped the mark in the 
same way in regard to development in 
general, or at least has used language 
liable to misapprehension. We think, 
also, that the character of his mind, 
which is not adapted to metaphysical 
or speculative inquiries, and the influ- 
ence under which his opinions have 
been formed, lead him to undervalue 
scholastic theology. There are here 
and there, also, indications of a bias 
toward the opinions of a certain class 
of French writers of the last century, 
which appears to us to be out of harmo- 
ny with the genuine spirit of docility to 
the teaching of the church, and the 
pietas fidet with which the author is 
certainly animated. We will specify 
one instance of this, where Mr. Oxen- 
ham has exposed a most vulnerable 
spot in his defensive armor. It is on 
page 11 of the introductory essay, 
where he is rebutting the famous state- 
ment of Chillingworth, that there are 
“Popes against popes, councils against 
councils,” etc. Inreply to this, he says, 
“On this I have to observe, as to popes 
against popes, waiving the question of 
fact, their judgments, when resting on 
their own authority alone, if maintained 
by some theologians to be infallible, are 
as strenuously denied to be so by others. 
It is a purely open question. Councils 
are held by no one to be infallible ex- 
cept in matters of doctrine, and there 
is no case of doctrinal contradiction be- 
tween councils universally received in 
the church as ecumenical.” The au- 
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thor, in this specimen of most faulty 
logic, by waiving the question of fact 
respecting the dogmatic judgments of 
the popes, concedes everything which 
Chillingworth asserted on that point, 
and leaves him masterywf the field. He 
confines himself to one point of defence, 
that there are no dogmatic decisions of 
ecumenical councils which are contra- 
dictory to each other. But suppose 
there are dogmatic decisions of popes 
to which obedience is required as a 
term of communion and under pain of 
excommunication, which are contrary 
tu dogmatic decisions of councils, what 
then? Suppose one pope requires sub- 
mission to a dogmatic decision as a term 
of communion, and his successor re- 
quires the same to an opposite decision, 
what then? Can Mr. Oxenham say 
transeat? If Mr. Ffoulkes_ should 


write a letter to Mr. Oxenham contain- 
ing an argument based on an affirmation 
that those suppositions are facts, against 
the actual position of the holy see and 
the Catholic episcopate, as against Con- 
stantinople and Canterbury, could Mr. 
Oxenham answer it conclusively with- 


out defending that point which he so 
easily gives up? That the question of 
the infallibility of the pope is not entire- 
ly closed is, of course, true; but it is 
not so wide open as an ordinary reader 
would infer it to be from the author’s 
very inconsiderate and unsatisfactory 
way of stating the matter; nor has it 
ever been so wide open at any time 
since St. Peter received from our Lord 
the charge to confirm his brethren in 
the faith, Bossuet would never have 
exposed his flank in the unguarded 
manner that our author has done. The 
indefectibility of the Roman see in doc- 
trine, and the duty of obedience to its 
dogmatic judgments, were always main- 
tained by that great theologian, and by 
all orthodox Gallicans. The doctrine 
of what may be called passive infallibili- 
ty is logically contained in this doctrine 
of Bossuet and in that doctrine of Ca- 
tholic faith, that the pope is always the 
supreme head of the church. By. pas- 
sive infallibility, we mean a security 
against the separation of the pope and 
the Roman Church in doctrine from the 
universal church, either by apostasy 
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from dogmas already defined, or by the 
enforcement of any new and false dog- 
mas. The active power of the pope, as 
the teacher and defender of the faith 
which he perpetually proclaims to the 
world, and protects by denouncing and 
condemning heresy, which no Catholic 
questions, is necessarily secured by 
this indefectibility or passive infallibility 
from being perverted to the service of 
heresy or immorality. The only ques- 
tion that can be discussed between Ca- 
tholics regarding this matter relates to 
the conditions and extent of the active 
infallibility of the pope. The gift of 
infallibility must necessarily preserve 
the dogmatic unity of the pope and the 
Catholic episcopate, and must therefore 
influence both. They are both factors 
in the sum of infallibility. Whatis pre- 
cisely the force of each as distinct from 
the other is not yet fully and clearly 
defined as a canon of faith, and we are 
willing to await the result of the dp- 
proaching council which will, probably, 
at least consider the question of the 
propriety of making such a canon, before 
applying any theological formula as a 
criterion of the orthodoxy of writers, or 
written statements. Nevertheless, we 
have a right to expect that every writer 
should so guard his language and state- 
ments that they be not open to a mis- 
conception that furnishes a convenient 
door for the enemy to enter in by. 

Perhaps Mr. Oxenham will not essen- 
tially dissent from the view we have 
expressed ; and we have the best reason 
to expect that whatever there may be 
that is defective or inconsequent in his 
theological system will be filled up and 
harmonized by the result of riper thought 
and study. His work, as a whole, is 
one of the best and most valuable of 
those which have been produced by the 
sound scholars and devoted sons of the 
church who have been won to the an- 
cient faith of England within the classic 
halls of Oxford. Every clergyman or 
scholar addicted to theological studies 
will find it well worthy of a place in his 
library, and of a careful perusal. 


ALICE Murray; a Tale. By Mary I. 
Hoffman, authoress of Agnes Hilton. 


. Ivol.12mo. Pp. 490. New York: P. 
O’Shea. 1869. 


We like this story for its perfect pic- 
ture of American country life. We get 
but one glimpse, and that a very imper- 
fect one, of the city. We have plenty of 
books, good, bad, and indifferent, de- 
scribing city life, its manners and cus- 
toms, its frivolities and follies, and even 
its vices. It was, therefore, with a feel- 
ing of relief, that we read this volume; 
for, even if one can but seldom visit the 
country, still one likes to read about its 
green fields, rippling brooks, gushing 
springs and dark, cool woods, the lowing 
kine, and bleating sheep, and in this 
book we get a goodly dose. Miss 
Hoffman seems to be a practical far- 
mer, and is as much at home with the 
butter-ladle as with the pen, and has 
a thorough disgust, as all good farmers 
must have, for what city folk often 
cultivate as flowers—the “pesky white 
daisy.” 

The first chapters of the story are a 
little dull, and the place in which its 
scene is laid is not definitely stated ; but 
further on, we learn that it is in West- 
ern New York. There is nothing ex- 
traordinary or intricate in the plot of 
of the story. Every scene and incident 
may have occurred just as it is related. 
It is the old story of innocence and vir- 
tue being outgeneralled for a while by 
craftiness and vice. And while we 
have such timid girls as Alice Mur- 
ray, such acts of wrong are pos- 
sible. It is very well to follow the 
gospel precept, and when struck upon 
one cheek to turn the other; but the 
gospel nowhere requires us to give in 
addition our own hand with which to 
smite our cheek. 

Alice Murray was the niece of Mr. 
Elbray’s first wife. Her parents died 
while she was quite young, and Mr. 
Elbray brought her up as his daugh- 
ter, as he had no children of his own. 
He was rich, a self-made man, and a 
worldly-minded Catholic, paid little at- 
tention to the duties or requirements of 
his religion, but made money his God. 
He became acquainted with a strong- 
minded, designing widow, who manages 
to make him marry her, and from that 
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moment Alice Murray had actually no 
home. The ambitious wife had herown 
daughter to provide for, and her whole 
energies were bent on getting rid of 
Alice, which she succeeded in accom- 
plishing. From her adopted home 
Alice went to her uncle Bradley—her 
mother’s sister’s husband—who procur- 
ed her a district school. Even here, 
though miles away from her, the new 
Mrs. Elbray, beside intercepting all let- 
ters between Alice and her uncle, got 
up a charge against her of having stolen 
a gold chain presented to her by her 
dear departed husband. This was done 
to prevent Alice returning to her uncle, 
who was ever regretting her absence. 
But the crafty woman succeeded ; Alice 
is discarded, and the result is, that Mrs. 
Elbray’s daughter makes a brilliant 
match, and all the Elbray family move 
to New York, where old Elbray is 
ruined by his wife and her daughter’s 
husband, and has to go to the alms- 
house, where he is discovered by a 
priest who knew him, and Alice is in- 
formed of the poverty of her uncle. She 
hesitates not a moment, accepts the 
hand of the lover she had previously 
refused, because she wished to pay 
back her uncle all the money he had 
spent on her, and the new-married cou- 
ple go straight to New York, rescue the 
uncle from the almshouse, and take 
him home with them, where he lives in 
peace. 

The picture of the Bradley family is 
a beautiful one—just what a good 
Catholic family should be ; in fact, all 
of Miss Hoffman’s family pen-pictures 
are good. Her great weakness lies in her 
dialogues ; they need more animation 
and sprightliness; and her very dad 
characters are better drawn than her 
very good ones. For instance, in Mrs. 
Elbray, an ambitious, proud, self-willed 
and worldly woman, we have decidedly 
the best depicted character in the book. 
She labors for a purpose, a bad purpose 
it is true, and succeeds, although the 
success was her ruin. Had Alice used 
for a good purpose one half the energy 
Mrs. Elbray did for a bad one, a world 
of suffering would have been saved her, 
but then Alice Murray would not 
have been written. We wish the 
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writers of our Catholic stories would 
allow their good characters to act like 
living men and women, not mere ma- 
chines, throwing the responsibility of 
all their troubles and tribulations upon 
God, and leaving it a// in his hands to 
see justice done ; but teach them to use 
the means God gave them to help them- 
selves. 

We have said that. Miss Hoffman’s 
descriptions of American country life 
and scenery are good. There is one 
pen-picture on page 170 that will remind 
many of similar scenes. The story is 
thoroughly Catholic in tone and senti- 
ment, but is not of the belligerant 
class. There are no religious discus- 
sions indulged in for the sake of display- 
ing one’s theological knowledge; but 
the whole atmosphere of the book—the 
whole sentiment is Catholic, and the 
reader feels it, just as one in reading a 
Kempis would know and feel that the 
writer was a devout, practical Catholic. 

The typographical execution of the 
book might easily be improved by em- 
ploying a better proof-reader and the 
use of better type. 


CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. 
By Max Miiller, M. A. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, pp. 374, 402. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 


These two volumes consist of various 
essays, lectures, etc., which Professor 
Miiller has published from time to time 
during the intervals of his long years 
of labor on the Rig-Veda. They are all 
more or less closely connected with the 
great work to which he has devoted his 
life, and are all illustrations of a syste- 
matic religious philosophy. The first 
volume is devoted to essays on “ The 
Science of Religion.” The author re- 
marks that in religion “everything new 
is old, and everything old is new, and 
there has been no entirely new religion 
since the beginning of the world.” St. 
Augustine says that “ what is now call- 
ed the Christian religion has existed 
among the ancients, and was not absent 
from the beginning of the human race 
until Christ came in the flesh ;” and 
the design of these essays is to show 
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how the radical ideas of religion reveal- 
ed by Almighty God at the beginning 
have undergone various changes, cor- 
ruptions, and combinations, yet, though 
frequently distorted, tend again and 
again to their perfect form. Professor 
Miiller traces these primitive ideas 
through the ancient religions of India 
and Persia, and extracts from the for- 
bidding obscurity of Sanscrit literature 
a wealth of illustration, which, with his 
charming style and incomparable happi- 
ness in selection, he makes attractive to 
nearly all classes of readers. He studies 
the matter not as a theologian but as a 
coldly critical man of science; and his 
reasoning is, of course, directly in sup- 
port of the truths of revelation. The 
second volume contains an essay .on 
Comparative Mythology, and papers on 
early traditions and customs, all bear- 
ing upon the subject of the first, und 
many of them highly curious. At 
some future day, if opportunity permits, 
we hope to recur to these valuable 
“Chips,” and give our readers a few 
specimens of their excellence. 


PASTORAL LETTER OF THE Most 
Rev. ARCHBISHOP and Suffragan 
Prelates of the Province of Baltimore, 
at the close of the Tenth Provincial 
Council. May, 1869. Baltimore: J. 
Murphy & Co. 


This letter of the fathers of the coun- 
cil of Baltimore is a renewed evidence 
of the paternal affection and ceaseless 
vigilance with which the pastors of the 
church watch over their flock. On 
many most important points, they have 
spoken out with a clearness that must 
be gratifying to every Catholic heart. 
First among them is Education. We 
quote a portion : 


“Bitter experience convinces us daily 
more and more that a purely secular educa- 
tion, to the exclusion of a religious training, 
is not only an imperfect system, but is at- 
tended with the most disastrous conse- 
quences to the individual and to society. 
Among Catholics, there cannot be two opin- 
ions about this subject. And we are happy 
to see that this practical truth is beginning 


to find acceptance also in the minds of re- 
flecting men among our separated brethren. 

“The catechetical instructions given once 
a week in our Sunday-schools, though pro- 
ductive of the most beneficial results, are 
insufficient to satisfy the religious wants 
of our children. They should every day 
breathe a healthy religious atmosphere in 
those schools, where not only their minds 
are enlightened, but where the seeds of 
faith, piety, and sound morality are nour- 
ished and invigorated. 

“ Children have not only eads to be enligh 
tened, but, what is more important, 4ear/s 
to be formed to virtue.” 


The most reverend archbishop has 
been from the first one of the most ear- 
nest supporters of the Catholic Publica- 
tion Society, and, with the prelates of the 
council, again commends it to the patro- 
nage of clergy and laity. 

“We desire to renew,” say they, “ our 
cordial approbation of the Catholic Publi- 
cation Society, recently established in New 
York, and we earnestly hope it may receive 
from our clergy and laity all the patronage 
it so well deserves. 

“ This society is laudably engaged in the 
publication of such Catholic works as are 
peculiarly adapted to the wants of our times, 
and it serves as a powerful auxiliary in the 
propagation of Catholic truth. 

“ Short religious tracts are also issued un- 
der the auspices of the same society. These 
tracts are daily growing in popularity and 
usefulness. In one year, about six hundred 
thousand of them were printed and distri- 
buted. Their brevity recommends their 
perusal to many who have neither leisure 
nor disposition to read books treating of the 
same subject. Their short but convincing 
arguments always make a favorable impres- 
sion on sincere minds; while their plain, 
familiar style renders them attractive to the 
lowest capacity. The very moderate price 
at which they are sold places them within 
the reach of all. 

“We trust that our zealous missionary 
clergy will adopt some effectual and syste- 
matic means by which the books, and espe- 
cially the tracts of this excellent society may 
be regularly circulated throughout their 
missions, and distributed among the chil- 
dren attending our schools.” 


These words are. very encouraging 
and opportune ; for one thing is sure, 
and that is, “ The Catholic Publication 
Society,” without this co-operation and 
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sympathy, both on the part of the cler- 
gy and the laity, cannot accomplish the 
great work that is before it in our coun- 
try. 

Then follow some timely words of 
admonition to Catholics lest they imbibe 
the loose notions which prevail among 
many around them in regard to the 
crime of infanticide. 

Next, are condemned round dances, 
indecent publications, and the obscene 
theatrical performances which are be- 
coming so abundant. 

The remainder of the letter contains 
words of encouragement to the clergy 
and laity in the various charitable works 
in which they are engaged, as the erect- 
ing of protectories and orphan asylums, 
the providing churches and schools for 
our colored brethren, etc. 


FENELON’S CONVERSATIONS WITH M. 
DE RAMSAI ON THE TRUTH OF RELI- 
GION, With his Letters on the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, and the Free- 
dom of the Will. Translated from 
the French by A. E. Silliman. 1869. 


Fénélon was a genius and a saint. 
He had, moreover, the faculty of ex- 
pressing his thoughts in a remarkably 
clear style, and throwing a_ peculiar 
charm about every subject he handled. 
The conversations with Chevalier Ram- 
say form a short treatise, proving that 
there is no medium between deism and 
Catholicism. It is very admirable, and 
Mr. Silliman has done a good service 
in translating it, with the two other 
short but excellent treatises which are 
appended. The translator’s preface, 
which is perfectly calm and passion- 
less in its tone, gives a brief but inter- 
esting sketch of Fénélon’s character, 
and of some of the events of his life, 
and relates the circumstance which gave 
occasion to the conversations with Che- 
valier Ramsay. As it alludes to the 
condemnation of the Maxims by the 
pope, and states that this condemnation 
was given reluctantly and under threats 
from the king of France, it may be well 
to explain this matter in a few words. 
It is true that the accusation of Fenelon 
at Rome was made through enmity 
against his person, and in a manner 
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discreditable to the parties concerned, 
and very displeasing to the pope. It is 
not true, however, that the decision was 
given in accordance with the wishes of 
the king on account of his entreaties or 
threats. The pope did not wish to have 
the matter brought before him, because 
he preferred to leave the errors of Fé- 
nélon’s book to be corrected by milder 
methods than a public condemnation, 
and desired to spare so great and holy 
a prelate—who had erred only through a 
mistaken judgment of the true sense of 
certain statements of the most approved 
mystic authors—the mortification of a 
public censure and a formal retracta- 
tion. The action of Fénélon’s enemies 
made the matter so public and noto- 
rious, and brought his erroneous state- 
ments into such a clear light that it was 
impossible to avoid an examination and 
judgment without scandal. The judg- 


ment was impartial, and was necessarily 
against Fénélon, whose doctrine was 
clearly irreconcilable with the teaching 
of the church. At the same time, a 
sharp reproof was given to his accusers 
for the spirit which they had shown in 


pushing matters to extremes, and the 
personal respect and esteem of the pope 
for Fénélon were clearly manifested. 

The translator has added a very judi- 
cious note to the treatise on the immor- 
tality of the soul, justly censuring cer- 
tain statements of the author on the na- 
ture of the connection between soul and 
body. Like many other writers of that 
time, Fénélon was too much influenced 
by the philosophy of Descartes whose 
ridiculous theory of occasional causes 
appears in the passages criticised by 
Mr. Silliman. On this point, the lan- 
guage of the Protestant translator is 
much more in accordance with the Ca- 
tholic doctrine that the soul is forma 
corporis than that of the Catholic arch- 
bishop. 

We recommend this most beautiful 
specimen of reasoning and persuasive 
eloquence most heartily to all readers, 
especially to those who fancy they can 
find a halting-place somewhere between 
the rejection of all positive revelation 
and the acceptance, pure and simple, 
of Catholicity. The translation is well 
done, and the mechanical execution of 
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the book, which is a medium between a 
volume and a pamphlet, is elegant. If 
the translator finds sufficient encourage- 
ment in the reception which it meets 
with to induce him to continue, we re- 
commend to him the translation of Feé- 
nélon’s admirable treatise on the 
existence and attributes of God, as a 
work which we should welcome as a 
timely and valuable addition to our 
English religious literature. 


LA NATURA E LA GRAZIA, (NATURE 
AND GRACE.) Discourses on Modern 
Naturalism delivered in Rome during 
the Lent of 1865. By Father Charles 
M. Curci, S.J. 2 vols. Rome, Turin, 
and Venice. 


We are greatly indebted to the cour- 
tesy of F. Curci in sending us a copy 
of this admirable collection of dis- 
courses. With the greatest modesty, 
the distinguished author apologizes in 
his preface for the defects of his work. 
To his readers, however, his name will 
be a sufficient guarantee of its excellence 
and ability ; nor will a careful examina- 
tion give them any reason to change 
their opinion. These are no ordinary 
Lent sermons upon the commonplace 
themes of exhortation which preachers 
are wont to handle during this holy sea- 
son. They are profound, eloquent, and 
classically written discourses upon all 
the great Catholic doctrines and prac- 
tices which are disputed or denied by 
modern infidels and rationalists ; a spe- 
cimen of that high, intellectual, philo- 
sophical, and, at the same time, tho- 
roughly spiritual preaching which is so 
necessary in our day for the educated 
classes. If it were possible, it would 
be highly desirable and beneficial to 
have these volumes translated into Eng- 
lish. If we are not able, at present, to 
have this done, it is only because of the 
very great cost of translating and pub- 
lishing in this country a*work of such 
a high class, the circulation of which 
would be necessarily limited to the 
clergy and a small portion of the most 
highly educated among the laity. 


ITALY, FLORENCE, AND VENICE. From 
the French of H. Taine. By J. Du- 


rand. 8vo, pp. 385. New York: 


Leypoldt & Holt. 


This is a companion volume to M. 
Taine’s book on Rome and Naples, 
which appeared in an English dress 
about a year ago. The author visited 
Italy in 1864, (though the date, by a 
strange oversight, is not mentioned in 
the volume now before us,) and his ob- 
servations upon the political situation 
of the country and such social peculiari- 
ties as arose from political causes, have 
now lost much of their value. These ob- 
servations are fortunately few, nor were 
they ever very profound. M. Taine is 
not a student of public affairs, nor a keen 
observer of popular characteristics. Of 
Italian life and manners, he Jearned no 
more than the mere guide-book tourist 
can see in hotels, galleries, and public 
conveyances, and what he saw he tells 
no better than many have told the same 
things before him, and not so well as at 
least one or two American travellers 
whom we could mention, It is as a 
critic of art that he demands our atten- 
tion, and in this particular he far sur- 
passes nine tenths of all the writers on 
such topics with whom English readers 
are familiar. The eloquence and rapi- 
dity of his style, the refinement of his 
esthetic sense, and the keenness of his 
philosophy, invest his pages with an in- 
terest and a brilliancy which must charm 
every body. Yet there is something 
lacking in his appreciation of paintings, 
there is a coldness even in the midst of 
his enthusiasm, which leave the mind 
unsatisfied. The fact is, he writes like 
a man of the world, to whom the inner 
religious sentiment of art is only half re- 
vealed. He judges of paintings only 
with the head; but there are certain 
works—above all, for instance, those of 
Fra Angelico—which must be judged 
by the heart. 


LOVE; OR SELF SACRIFICE: a Story 
by Lady Herbert. Published by D. 
& J. Sadlier & Co. Price, 75 cts. 


The life of Gwladys, the heroine of 
Lady Herbert’s story, is made up of 
three important events ; two marriages 
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and the death of her lovely boy; and 
it required all of Lady Herbert’s expe- 
rience as a writer to filla volume cov- 
ering the space of eighteen years, with 
the joys and sorrows of her monotonous 
life. The book abounds in exquisite 
descriptive scenes and truthful narra- 
tives of the fatigues and incidents of 
travel; but there is a striking resem- 
blance between many of the leading 
characters, and the episodes, in general, 
are unnatural. 

These faults can only be accounted 
for on the supposition that the over- 
strained mind of the heroine did not 
preserve a perfect picture of each indi- 
vidual ; their virtues and faults appear- 
ing to Gwladys in proportion to the 
amount of kindness they heaped upon 
her. Thus Lady Herbert was unable 
to paint them as they were in reality 
and contented herself by coloring them 
to suit the ideas of her much-loved 
friend. ‘The external appearance of the 
book we cannot praise. The proofs 
must have been read by the “ printer’s 
devil,” with malice prepense, for a more 
slovenly printed book it has never been 
our misfortune, as a reviewer, to have 
been compelled to read. 


DiE ALTE UND NEUE WELT. Vols. 
I. IJ. I1I. New York and Cincin- 
nati: Benziger Bros. 


We are indebted to the publishers 
for the three volumes, beautifully 
bound, of this excellent German illus- 
trated magazine. We have already 
noticed the admirable character both of 
the reading matter and of the illustra- 
tions of this periodical, which is an in- 
structive and at the same time highly 
entertaining family magazine, decidedly 
the best of its class we have ever met 
with in any language. For those who 
can read the German language, these 
volumes form as pleasant a companion 
as one could desire of a rainy afternoon, 
or in any leisure hour when one is desi- 
rous of some pleasant and innocent 
mental relaxation. It is also profitable 
as well as pleasant, chiefly on account 
of the charming pictures it presents of 
Catholic life in ancient and modern 
Germany. To all who read German, 
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we cordially recommend the purchase 
of these volumes, both for the sake of 
the reading matter, and also of the ex- 
cellent illustrations. As for our Ger- 
man fellow-Catholics, they ought to be 
proud of possessing in their own rich 
and grand mother-tongue a magazine 
which does them so much honor, and 
ought to give it their universal support. 
For the clergy, for parish libraries, for 
the family, and for young people who 
have a taste for reading, it is invaluable. 
We fear that the children of our Ger- 
man fellow-citizens are too much dis- 
posed to forget the glorious fatherland 
of their parents, which is in them a 
great folly, to be checked and discou- 
raged in every way. It is not neces- 
sary, in order to become good Ameri- 
cans, to disown and forget the country 
and the literature of one’s ancestors. If 
it is worth while for those whose mother- 
tongue is English to spend years in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the language 
and literature of Germany, it is surely 
a great piece of folly for those whose 
early education has given them the 
means of attaining this knowledge with- 
out any trouble to throw it away as of no 
value. 

We think that the American part of 
the magazine, that is, all that represents 
the life of the German population in the 
United States, might be much better 
sustained than it is. We cannot blame 
the editors for this defect, which is no 
doubt entirely due to a lack of contribu- 
tors living in this country ; but it ap- 
pears to us that a more extensive and 
zealous co-operation of the clergy here 
with the European editors would, with- 
out difficulty, supply it, and make the 
Alte und Neue Weit really, as its name 
imports, a magazine of the new as well 
as of the old world. We wish the 
enterprising firm of the Messrs. Benzi- 
ger abundant success in their laudable 
and skilful efforts to promote the cause 
of Catholic literature in the German 
language. 


WINIFRED ; COUNTESS OF NITHSDALE. 
By Lady Dacre. New York: D. & 
J. Sadlier & Co. 


This story has appeared in The Ta- 
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élet, and has nothing remarkable in it 
to praise or blame, if we except the 
numerous typographical errors, which 
are the more noticeable on account of 
the dulness of the narrative, and the 
low order of the curious dialogues. 


LITTLE WOMEN; OR, MEG, Jo, BETH, 
AND Amy. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
Illustrated by May Alcott. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1869. 


This is a charming story, full of life, 
full of fun, full of human nature, and 
therefore full of interest. The little 
women play at being pilgrims when they 
are children, and resolve to be true pil- 
grims as they grow older. Life to them 
was earnest; it had its duties, and they 
did not overlook them or despise them. 
Directed by the wise teachings and 
beautiful example of a good mother, they 
became in the end true and noble wo- 
men. Make their acquaintance; for 
Amy will be found delightful, Beth very 
lovely, Meg beautiful. and Jo splendid ; 
that there is a real Jo somewhere we 
have not the slightest doubt. 


MENTAL PHOTOGRAPHS. An Album 
for Confessions of Tastes, Habits, 
and Convictions. Edited by Robert 
Saxton. New York: Leypoldt & 
Holt. 


We have here an ingenious invention 
for the amusement of the social circle, 
and one which is capable of affording 
a good deal of merriment and interest, 
provided smart and sensible people take 
part init. The album contains places 
for photographs, and by the side of each 
a series of forty questions, such as 
“What is your favorite book? color ? 
name? occupation?” ete, to which 
answers are to be written by the original 
of the picture. In this way, the editor 
says, as complete a portrait as possible 
is obtained both of the inner and outer 
man. Most of the questions are perti- 
nent and suggestive. 
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THE PHENOMENA AND LAws OF HEatT. 
By Achille Cuzin, Professor of Phy- 
sics in the Lyceum of Versailles. 
Translated and edited by Elihu Rich. 
1 vol. r2mo. Illustrated. Pp. 265. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
1869. 


This volume belongs to the Library 
of Wonders, and its aim is to present 
in a summary the principal phenomena 
of heat, as viewed from the standpoint 
afforded by recent discoveries in phy- 
sics. The illustrations are excellent, 
and give the reader a complete elucida- 
tion of the text. 


THE FISHER-MAIDEN. A Norwegian 
Tale. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 
From the Author’s German Edition, 
by M. E. Niles. New York: Ley- 
pold & Holt. 1869. 


“An artist, not a photographer, 


Bjérnson draws souls more than faces.” 
“In these times of blatant novelists, it 
is no ordinary treat to get a story which 
affects one almost as finely as a poem.” 


THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIE- 
TY will soon publish The History of the 
Catholic Church on the Island of New 
York. By the Rt. Rev. J. R. Bayley, 
D.D., Bishop of Newark. This work 
will contain many important documents 
relating to the history of the church in 
this city, not heretofore published. 
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